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Paul  Passy,  or  the  Return 
to  Elemental 

BY  PIERRE  DELATTRE 

This  war  has  divided  the  world  into  closed  compartments,  thus 
often  isolating  one  from  his  best  friends.  Paul  Passy  died  at  Paris 
in  November  1940,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
following  summer  that  Daniel  Jones,  his  closest  associate  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Le  Maitre  Phonetique,  received  the  sad  news  in  London  and  was 
able  to  convey  it  to  us  in  the  United  States. 

Paul  Passy  will  be  remembered,  not  only  as  the  inventor  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet  and  as  a  pioneer  in  phonetics  and  gen¬ 
eral  linguistics,  but  also  as  a  powerful  and  sincere  character.  He  had, 
on  all  things  which  captivated  his  interest,  a  similar  effect  which  might 
well  be  called  purifying;  it  tended  to  eliminate  the  superficial,  the  con¬ 
ventional,  and  bring  out  the  sane  and  sound  element;  it  spared  no  more 
the  scientific  than  the  social  side  of  life. 

The  first  object  of  this  purifying  action  was  Passy  himself.  This 
aristocrat,  son  of  a  noted  statesman  who  had  been  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  peace,  looked  for  simplicity  even  in  such  things  as 
manners  and  clothing.  Considering  himself  as  one  of  the  people,  he 
wanted  to  be  addressed  in  the  familiar  “tu”  form,  and  asked  to  be  called 
by  his  first  name.  In  his  home,  the  maid  was  to  cat  at  the  family  table, 
even  when  there  were  visitors,  which  was  not  exceptional.  He  himself 
ate  all  his  food  out  of  a  large  bowl  of  metal  in  order  to  openly  show  his 
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disapproval  of  the  French  way  of  changing  plates  for  each  course.  His 
own  bed-room  furniture  was  made  of  nothing  but  plain  unpainted  wood. 
His  clothes  were  very  plain  too,  but  loose  and  comfortable.  He  could 
do  without  a  tic  and  never  wore  a  hat.  Every  chance  he  had,  he  let  the 
air  and  the  sunshine  come  in  direct  contact  with  his  skin;  thus  a  man 
who  came  to  consult  the  famous  linguist  at  his  estate  found  him  laboring 
in  the  garden,  with  little  on,  and  mistook  him  for  the  gardener.  Hiking 
was  his  delight.  After  Rousseau,  he  wrote  classic  pages  on  the  art  of 
traveling  on  foot  with  a  knapsack:  “What  enjoyment  you  derive  from 
having  all  you  need  with  you,  from  being  independent  of  all  things 
and  people,  from  being  able  to  wander  out  of  pure  whim,  go  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  stop  when  you  have  enough,  prolong  the  journey 
if  you  arc  not  tired,  change  your  itinerary  at  will!”  He  liked  to  feel  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  mechanical  means  of  transportation  as  well,  and  often 
walked  from  his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  to  the  University.  Further¬ 
more,  all  mechanical  devices  were  more  or  less  repulsive  to  him,  but 
his  greatest  contempt  was  reserved  for  the  automobiles,  which  he  called 
“ccs  machines  puantes  qui  soulcvent  des  nuages  dc  poussierc.”  To  the 
end  he  refused  to  ride  in  one  of  them. 

His  preference  for  natural  life  and  his  contempt  for  the  refinements 
of  civilization  go  back  to  his  boyhood  days.  He  was  not  yet  sixteen  when 
he  declared  to  his  parents:  “I  am  not  a  gentleman,  I  don’t  want  to  be, 
I  am  a  peasant.”  Some  time  after,  his  father  reproached  him  for  his 
views:  “Your  way  of  understanding  democracy  is  not  right,  Paul.  You 
like  low  class  people,  and  this  is  well,  but  you  must  raise  them  to  your 
level  and  not  lower  yourself  to  theirs.”  Quoting  a  saying  of  the  time  of 
the  revolution  of  1848,  his  father  added:  “The  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
shorten  the  tails  of  a  full  dress  but  rather  to  lengthen  a  coat.”  To  which 
young  Paul  answered  with  conviction:  “I  should  approve  if  a  full  dress 
were  better  than  a  coat,  but  it  isn’t.” 

With  the  same  disregard  for  modern  conventions  he  was  the  first 
professor  to  allow  women  to  attend  classes  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  where  he  occupied  the  first  chair  of  phonetics.  Some  of  his 
private  students  were  German  and  Scandinavian  women  and  they  were 
anxious  to  hear  his  lectures.  Gaston  Paris  was  president  of  the  Ecole  at 
that  time.  “Are  these  persons  .  .  .  quite  respectable?”  asked  Paris  who 
did  not  like  the  idea.  “I  don’t  know  them  intimately,”  retorted  Passy. 
“Well,  do  as  you  please,  but  be  very  cautious.”  We  don’t  know  how 
cautious  Passy  was,  but  we  know  that,  from  that  day  on,  no  room  at 
the  Hautes  Etudes  was  large  enough  for  his  lectures  and  they  had  to 
be  held  in  the  Edgar  Quinet  amphitheater. 
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In  his  own  language,  in  writing  as  well  as  orally,  he  used  the  common 
rather  than  the  more  literary  word  whenever  he  had  the  choice.  He 
was  the  first  one  to  accept  the  elimination  of  certain  speech  sounds  such 
as  the  /  or  il  before  a  consonant:  i  commence  a  faire  chaud,  i  fait  trop 
chaud,  for  il  commence  . . il  fait . . .  And  instead  of  reacting  against 
it,  he  advised  his  students  to  take  it  as  a  normal  evolution  already  ac¬ 
complished.  There  again,  he  clashed  with  his  family,  as  the  following 
story,  which  he  liked  to  tell,  shows.  One  day,  as  he  was  explaining  his 
views  on  silent  /  to  a  friend,  his  father,  passing  by,  overheard  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  said  to  the  friend:  “Ne  I’ccoutez  pas,  i  ne  sait  pas  ce  qu’i  dit.” 

Naturally,  the  most  important  application  of  Passy’s  “return  to  ele- 
mcntals”  was  the  invention  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical  phonetics  as  a  help  to  teaching  and  as  a  new  field  of 
research.  The  very  spirit  of  his  science — as  he  called  phonetics — is  a 
spirit  of  ideal  simplicity,  of  purification.  In  its  representation  of  speech, 
it  eliminates  all  that  does  not  correspond  to  the  sound  of  the  word,  all 
the  letters  which  in  spelling  are  no  longer  pronounced,  or  never  were 
as  in  the  case  of  false  etymologies  by  pretentious  ignoramuses.  Also,  it 
wants  to  keep  the  number  of  accepted  sound  symbols  of  each  language 
to  the  very  minimum.  Even  with  the  adoption  of  its  basic  principle: 
one  sign  for  each  sound  and  one  sound  for  each  sign,  some  of  the  pho¬ 
neticians  would  have  created  new  signs  for  differences  of  shades  in  the 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  but  Passy  opposed  them  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  insisted  that  the  number  of  signs  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
minor  differences  being  indicated  by  additional  diacritic  marks  only 
when  necessary  in  narrow  transcription.  Thanks  to  this,  the  use  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  or  so-called  Passy  Alphabet,  has  be¬ 
come  universal.  It  is  used  by  scholars  all  over  the  world  in  their  linguistic 
investigations  of  modern  tongues  such  as  the  gigantic  undertaking  of 
one  linguistic  atlas  after  another  for  the  languages  of  civilization,  and 
the  description  of  unwritten  native  dialects.  It  is  used  in  historical  gram¬ 
mar  where  it  is  a  great  help  in  understanding  the  evolution  of  forms  as 
sounds.  It  is  used  in  text-books  to  teach  languages  on  all  five  continents. 
It  is  making  its  way  into  the  new  dictionaries,  where  spelling  furnishes 
only  a  minor  character  of  the  word:  its  conventional  written  represen¬ 
tation,  while  phonetic  symbols  make  known  its  principal  character: 
its  sound.  It  is  used  in  some  lands  of  Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  the 
Americas  to  print  books  in  languages  never  recorded  before.  Thus  it  is 
the  first  alphabet  of  these  languages  and  it  provides  them  with  an  ideal 
system  of  spelling:  it  is  reported  that  certain  natives  of  Africa  can  learn 
to  read  their  own  tongue  in  a  few  weeks,  while  it  takes  our  children 
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several  years  to  learn  to  guess  at  the  modern  sound  of  English  words, 
written  with  a  Latin  alphabet,  in  their  pronunciation  of  over  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

Of  course,  Passy  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  simplification  of  spelling. 
He  started  by  experimenting  privately:  his  letters,  whether  typewritten 
or  in  longhand,  are  all  in  simplified  spelling.  It  is  not  a  phonetic  tran¬ 
scription  but  only  the  result  of  a  very  moderate  reform:  /  for  ph,  i  for  y, 
omission  of  h,  no  double  consonants,  etc.  Soon,  he  had  disciples.  Some 
men  of  letters  had  their  works  published  that  way.  In  the  Revue  des 
Langues  Romanes,  for  instance,  the  articles  of  Maurice  Grammont  were 
printed  at  one  time  in  a  simplified  spelling  which  he  called  normalisSe. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  Passy,  with  the  help  of  other  outstanding  men, 
prepared  a  petition,  signed  by  eight  thousand  teachers  and  men  of  letters, 
asking  the  French  Academy  to  make  the  change  official.  He  presented 
it  personally  to  M.  Pailleron,  then  secretary  of  the  Academy.  It  consisted 
of  an  enormous  heap  of  sheets,  and  many  of  the  signatures  were  followed 
by  manuscript  remarks  which  to-day  would  be  interesting  even  if  only 
as  autographs.  However,  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  Academicians  buried 
the  project. 

Passy  was  greatly  interested  in  social  problems.  His  Christianity, 
which  was  both  practical  and  radical,  kept  his  mind  at  work  on  the 
organizing  of  a  world  in  which  misery  would  be  impossible  and  in 
which  the  best  qualities  of  men  would  be  brought  out.  The  title  of  his 
periodical  VEspoir  du  Monde,  The  Hope  of  the  World,  is  emblematic 
of  his  philosophy.  It  contains  his  views  in  general.  But  they  are  more 
concretely  expressed  in  two  social  novels,  Au  Bois  Dormant,  and  Apris 
le  Rive,  which  tell  of  a  man  awakening  in  the  year  2025,  after  a  sleep  of 
a  hundred  years,  and  depicting  the  world  he  finds.  The  main  principle 
applied  is  that  of  simplification  and  return  to  nature.  Large  cities  arc 
almost  eliminated  as  well  as  large  factories.  Farming  and  gardening  arc 
made  accessible  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  Houses  cannot  be  built 
close  together.  As  dwellings  are  spread,  free  transportation  is  provided: 
it  is  electrical,  noiseless  and  smokeless.  People  have  learned  to  love 
physical  exercise,  open  air,  nature,  natural  means  of  transportation  such 
as  walking.  Women  as  well  as  men  wear  nothing  but  shorts  and  very 
few  hospitals  are  needed.  Accumulation  of  wealth  is  allowed  only  during 
one’s  life;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  returns  to  the  common  wealth  from 
which  young  people  receive  their  share  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
A  more  normal  existence  and  better  morality  have  somewhat  increased 
the  average  length  of  life. 

But  Passy ’s  ideas  on  natural  life  were  not  only  theoretical.  He  had  a 
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chance  to  actually  apply  them  and  he  did  it  in  all  sincerity  and  at  the 
cost  of  bitter  disillusions.  He  had  once  made  a  vow  that  if  ever  he  should 
be  rich,  he  would  devote  his  money  to  a  social  experiment.  That  day 
came.  He  inherited  a  large  sum  of  money  and  remembered  his  vow.  He 
bought  a  large  estate,  divided  it  into  small  farms,  and  invited  all  those 
who  wished  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  live  on  its  products  provided  they 
considered  the  interests  of  the  other  members  of  the  colony  as  much 
as  their  own.  The  project  was  experimental  and  the  rules  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  but  the  object  remained  constant: 
it  was  to  establish  a  little  corner  on  earth  in  which  equality  of  rights 
and  opportunities  would  be  offered,  and  destitution  eliminated.  Security 
for  men  through  agriculture  and  cooperation  is  what  Passy  wished  to 
see.  He  had  found  for  his  colony  the  beautiful  name  of  Liefra,  after  the 
first  syllables  of  the  three  words:  liberte,  cgalite,  fraternitc.  But  Passy’s 
experiment  was  not  a  success.  A  number  of  lazy  parasites  joined  with 
the  honest  workers  and  his  dream  of  a  Christian  socialist  colony  evap¬ 
orated. 

Unlike  Descartes,  his  critical  faculties  did  not  cease  functioning  when 
it  came  to  religious  matters.  He  had  been  first  a  Catholic  and  later  a 
Protestant  and  could  not  accept  either  form  of  Christianity.  He  would 
have  rid  them  both  of  “clericalism  or  pastoral  professionalism,”  and  in 
general  of  all  formalism.  He  openly  preached  the  return  to  “primitive 
Christianity,”  and  had  even  founded  a  society  called  rEveil,  union 
jratcrnelle  des  chr6tiens  primitifs,  which  he  best  describes  in  its  func¬ 
tions  in  one  of  his  social  novels,  Aprhs  le  Reve.  One  important  aspect 
of  it  was  its  division  into  small  groups  of  no  more  than  thirty  members. 
Article  Nine  is  worth  quoting  entirely  to  show  Passy’s  conception  of 
the  practical  side  of  Christianity.  “Without  setting  any  absolute  rules 
which  might  be  contrary  to  Christian  freedom,  it  is  recommended  to  the 
friends  of  I’Eveil:  to  observe  great  simplicity  in  their  food,  clothing,  and 
in  general  in  their  ways  of  living;  to  abstain  from  distilled  beverages 
(take  none  and  offer  none),  and  to  use  fermented  beverages  with  ex¬ 
treme  precaution  only;  to  use  no  tobacco  or  other  narcotics;  to  avoid 
buying  on  Sundays ;  to  let  a  member  know  any  case  of  illness,  or  need, 
whether  monetary  or  other;  to  be  active  in  social  work  of  all  sorts.” 
However,  in  regard  to  distilled  beverages,  his  students  will  remember 
that  he  did  encourage  their  use.  On  long  hikes,  he  would  stop  in  an  inn, 
buy  some  of  the  best  brandy  in  the  house,  and  . . .  pour  it  over  his  bare 
feet  to  close  the  pores  and  reduce  the  swelling! 

A  test  of  Passy’s  moral  stamina  occurred  when  he  was  visiting  the 
United  States,  in  the  early  eighties,  as  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-four. 
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He  had  to  leave  a  group  of  soldiers  with  whom  he  had  been  hunting  for 
a  fortnight  in  the  wilds  of  Wyoming.  Having  received  instructions  as 
to  how  to  reach  the  town  of  Washakie,  where  his  luggage  had  been 
sent,  he  started  out  alone  on  a  two-day  hike.  But  the  instructions  were 
in  hours  of  waU{ing  and  were  based  on  a  certain  gait.  Passy  walked 
too  fast,  missed  the  trail,  crossed  a  creek  at  the  wrong  place  and  got 
completely  lost.  For  several  days  and  nights,  he  kept  walking,  without 
a  bit  of  food,  in  the  direction  he  thought  right,  but  his  growing  impres¬ 
sion  was  that  he  was  only  getting  deeper  into  desert  land.  Finally,  he 
fell,  exhausted,  and  awaited  death,  although  anything  but  resigned. 
But  Passy’s  time  had  not  come  yet.  He  heard  a  creeping  noise.  It  was  a 
large  rattlesnake.  Our  man  of  nature  was  full  of  resources  on  such  oc¬ 
casions.  He  managed  to  kill  the  snake,  cut  it,  bake  it,  and  make  a  splendid 
meal  of  it.  Thus  he  was  saved,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  truly  great  character 
and  savant  whom  we  regret  to-day. — University  of  Oklahoma. 

Fear,  Tragedy  and  Humor  in 
Soviet  Literature 

BY  HARRY  SLOCHOWER 

WRITING  of  the  first  phase  of  Communist  Society,  Marx  noted 
that  it  must  bear  “the  birthmarks  of  the  old  society  from  whose 
womb  it  sprung.”  This  suggests  that  every  “revolution”  carries 
over  elements  from  the  past  which  resist  efforts  at  complete  revaluation. 

Applied  to  Russia,  “the  birthmarks  of  the  old  society”  present  a 
unique  problem  in  the  post-revolutionary  attempt  to  forge  “the  complete 
man.”  The  primitive  agrarian  economy  of  old  Russia  did  not  allow  the 
development  of  a  dominating  middle  class,  and  the  concomitant  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  Western  “uomo  singulare.”  Despite  the  efforts  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Russia  remained  untouched  by  the  Protestant  Reformation  and 
the  European  Renaissance.  It  produced  no  works  celebrating  conquering 
heroes.  Its  great  literature  rather  consisted  of  sagas  and  epics,  and  its 
art  was  best  represented  not  by  the  portrait,  but  by  the  ikon.  It  was  this 
communality  (represented  also  in  the  economic  organization  of  the 
Russian  tnir)  which  lent  itself  to  a  translation  into  the  socialized  pro¬ 
gram  which  transpired  after  1917. 
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Lunacharsky’s  pre-revolutionary  treatment  of  the  Faust  theme  re¬ 
flects  this  collectivist  pattern.  Comparison  with  Goethe’s  Faust  illumines 
the  difference.  Goethe’s  hero  begins  in  revolt  against  mediaeval  en¬ 
closures  and  ends  as  an  aristocratic  ruler.  And,  while  his  individualism 
is  restricted  by  his  social  ventures  and  by  the  city  which  is  being  built, 
they  do  not  enter  into  his  final  vision  of  “a  paradisiacal  land,”  on  which 
he  foresees  “a  free  people  on  free  soil.”  Lunacharsky’s  Faust  and  the 
City  begins  where  Goethe’s  Faust  ends — as  a  benevolent  ruler  building 
a  city.  In  the  course  of  the  drama,  his  Faust  divests  himself  of  his  last 
exceptional  prerogatives.  As  he  dies,  the  enlightened  monarch  is  fused 
with  the  socially  enlightened  mass:  “I  am  you — ^all  of  you!  I  am  all  the 
others.”  Lunacharsky’s  Faust  swings  around  from  middle  class  individu¬ 
alism  to  complete  identification  with  the  community.  The  principle  of 
excellence  and  of  leadership  embodied  in  Faust  passes  over  into  “all  the 
others.”  The  Faustian  “subject”  is  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  communal 
“object.”  Lunacharsky’s  pre-1917  work  is  a  kind  of  prayer-chart  for  a 
future  collective  genius.  The  drama  has  a  mythical  setting  and  its  verse 
a  Messianic  ring.  Its  “unconditional”  form  testifies  to  the  Utopian  nature 
of  a  state  in  which  the  entire  community  is  leader  and  follower  in  one. 

After  the  Russian  Revolution  the  anti-individualistic  note  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  realistic  social  literature.  Dramas  and  novels  appear  (Roar 
China,  Armored  Train,  Cement)  in  which  characters  are  merged  with 
mass  groups,  and  are  depicted  as  either  white  or  black.  A  favorite 
theme  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  for  the  common  good.  (In 
post-1929  American  literature  we  meet  with  a  similar  phenomenon: 
Veace  on  Earth,  Stevedore,  and  the  many  “strike”-novels).  All  this  re¬ 
flected  the  honeymoon  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  zeal  for 
“communism”  rode  over  the  moment  of  individuation. 

However,  this  young  fervor  soon  brought  its  dialectic  reaction,  and 
Soviet  literature  began  to  wave  the  “red”  signal  over  such  either-or 
formulae.  Bulgakov’s  Days  of  the  T urbins  presents  “the  enemy,”  with 
understanding  and  sympathy.  Gorky’s  post-1917  dramas  go  back  to 
the  problems  of  the  middle  class.  Nor  are  they  a  reiteration  of  the  Chek- 
hovian  melancholy  mood  and  static  technique.  Gorky’s  Yegor  Bulichev 
is  shown  as  alive,  energetic  and  worth  saving.  In  general,  many  of  these 
later  works  deal  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  “sinner.”  The  earlier 
idealization  of  the  worker  and  the  revolutionary  with  the  corresponding 
disparagement  of  the  bourgeois  is  modified  by  a  deeper  psychological 
probing  of  both  groups  as  exhibiting  common  human  traits.  At  the  same 
time,  an  element  of  self-criticism  emerges.  Glebov’s  Inga  thinks  that 
her  duty,  as  a  communist,  is  to  exclude  all  private  emotions  from  her 
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life.  In  the  interest  of  “efficiency,”  she  would  even  organize  taste  and 
the  artistic  imagination.  The  mature  communists  in  the  play  regard 
her  as  a  laboratory  product  of  the  early  period  of  “War  Communism.” 
As  one  of  them  says  “Industri-onization  .  .  .  How  can  one  catch  fire 
from  a  thing  like  that The  Ingas  are  being  outdistanced  by  the  “old- 
fashioned”  characters,  the  Glafeeras,  who  remain  women  and  indi¬ 
viduals  amidst  their  communal  attachments.  They  are  the  promise  of 
the  family-idea  which  Inga’s  hard  decisiveness  obstructs.  Inga  and 
Squaring  the  Circle  are  a  criticism  of  the  attitude  in  which  “the  com¬ 
rade”  obscures  the  friend  and  lover,  and  social  categories  blind  one  to 
psychological  and  personal  consideration. 

Such  criticism  assumes  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  tone  in 
Afinogenov’s  Fear.  Professor  Borodin  (a  dramatic  approximation  of 
Pavlov)  is  attacked  because  his  psychological  analysis  cuts  across  class 
lines  toward  basic  human  attitudes.  He  holds  that  the  ground  of  physio¬ 
logic  stimulae  is  fear,  a  fear  grounded  not  only  in  social  but  also  in 
individual  insecurity.  He  interprets  the  attack  made  on  him  as  in  itself 
manifesting  fear  of  science  and  of  criticism.  Borodin  represents  the  “old” 
approach  in  terms  of  categories,  and  he  is  opposed  to  the  “new”  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  processes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  drama,  a  modification 
of  both  extremes  is  enacted,  more  through  Borodin’s  flexibility  than  by 
the  uncompromising  “Vydveezhentsy”  who  assail  him.  He  admits  the 
dialectic  coexistence  of  opposing  eternal  drives.  “I  joyously  greeted  every 
manifestation  of  fear  and  .  .  .  failed  to  notice  fearlessness.”  However, 
Borodin’s  last-minute  conversion  is  a  deus  ex  machina  technique  that 
fails  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  the  total  dramatic  process  which 
argues  against  “the  smashing  the  differentiations  in  the  collective  mortar 
of  politics”  as  well  as  against  regarding  “a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
(as)  religious  opium.” 

On  a  broader  canvas  and  with  more  subtle  craftsmanship  this  prob¬ 
lem  appears  in  Ehrenbourg’s  Out  Of  Chaos.  Ehrenbourg’s  Volodia  is 
the  Dostoyevskian  cultural  “lag”  in  the  period  of  the  Five  Year  Plan. 
He  is  an  introspective  intellectual,  an  Ivan  turned  mystic  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  “culture”  of  gadgets  and  social  conformity.  But  his  very 
scepticism  leads  him  to  doubt  his  own  intransigeant  attitude.  He  can 
accept  neither  the  old  decadent  culture  nor  the  new  “ant”-civilization, 
and  commits  suicide.  Now,  in  earlier  Soviet  literature,  such  characters 
were  rejected  without  reservation.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  Volodia’s 
problem  is  treated  as  a  real  dilemma.  Volodia  dies,  but  so  does  Shore, 
the  hard-working  and  faithful  communist,  the  one  because  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  removed  from  the  new  work  that  is  being  done,  the  other  because 
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he  overstrains  his  weak  heart  by  complete  participation  in  the  work. 
Here,  too,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  both  elements  are  needed  in  the 
new  culture,  that  the  Volodias,  with  their  appreciation  of  Plotinos  and 
Dostoyevsky,  represent  a  value  which  will  loom  larger  as  the  necessary 
labour  on  the  physical  plane  is  mastered.  Volodia’s  suicide  is  the  element 
of  tragedy  in  the  book. 

A  similar  sense  of  inevitable  tragedy  is  present  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  literary  work  which  has  come  out  of 
Soviet  Russia  to  date,  Sholokoff’s  epic  trilogy  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don. 
It  has  been  rightly  compared  to  War  and  Peace.  Like  Tolstoy’s  novel,  it 
has  a  patient  flow  and  rhythm,  suggesting  the  movement  of  an  inex¬ 
orable  force.  Paradoxically  enough,  however,  where  Tolstoy,  the  noble¬ 
man,  intended  the  Russian  people  as  the  embodiment  of  this  power, 
Sholokoff  makes  Nature  the  carrier.  The  river  Don,  flanked  by  its  vast 
Steppes,  is  the  silent  eternal  background  and  foreground  against  which 
the  passions  of  men  appear  as  loud  and  nervous  interludes.  The  motif 
of  Nature,  and  of  Man  as  Nature,  is  the  common  denominator  in 
this  story  of  revolutionary  upheavals.  Even  as  he  relates  the  conflict 
between  the  whites  and  the  reds,  Sholokoff  is  concerned  with  what  they 
have  in  common,  their  emotions  of  love,  hatred,  jealousy  and  kindness. 
This  gives  point  to  his  choice  of  a  central  character  who  fights  with 
both  the  reds  and  the  whites.  What  emerges  in  his  depiction  of  Gregor 
Mclekhov  is  the  human  constant  throughout  his  changing  allegiances. 
To  be  sure,  Sholokoff  shows  that  Gregor’s  supreme  “allegiance”  is  his 
deep  desire  for  a  social  world  in  which  he  might  live  at  peace  with 
those  he  loves  and  by  whom  he  is  loved. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  com¬ 
munal  is  given  point  by  Sholokoff’s  selection  of  Cossack  characters  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Soviet  transformations.  The  Cossacks  offered  a 
special  problem  in  Russia.  They  were  the  nearest  approximation  to 
Western  individualism  in  that  they  had  never  known  the  serfdom  of 
the  mujik,  nor  the  socialized  form  of  the  old  Russian  mir,  and  were 
therefore  least  prepared  for  the  socialization  which  the  Soviets  intro¬ 
duced.  Descendants  of  Stenka  Razin  and  Pugachov,  they  had  led  a 
“free”  restless,  nomadic  life.  The  theme  of  the  Cossacks  once  more 
suggests  Tolstoy  and  his  early  novel  The  Cossac\s.  In  Tolstoy,  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  are  finally  led  to  modify  the  “war”  of  their  individualism  in  the 
“peace”  of  simple  communal  living.  Sholokoff’s  Cossacks  arc  also  chas¬ 
tened  by  the  collectivism  brought  in  by  the  Revolution.  Yet  their  strong 
individualism  is  not  “liquidated,”  but  is  merged  with  the  new  socialist 
spirit. 
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Sholokofl’s  civil  war  is  not  merely  a  historical  phenomenon.  It  is  also 
a  war  of  emotions  within  the  characters  themselves.  It  is  a  wild  struggle 
carried  on  in  the  wild  terrain  of  the  Don  region  and  among  people  who 
have  long  led  a  life  of  unrestraint.  Sholokoff’s  epic  takes  sides  only 
against  those  forces  which  tend  to  unbalance  things,  against  extremism, 
of  both  the  white  Korshunovs  and  the  red  Koshevois,  against  the  fierce 
cruelty  of  the  Cossacks  who  refuse  to  be  constrained  by  social  determin¬ 
ants  and  against  the  procedure  of  political  zealots  who  ignore  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment  in  their  efforts  at  “conversion.” 

Over  the  whole  rests  a  sense  of  tenacious  relentlessness,  the  slow 
rclentlessncss  with  which  the  Don  flows  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  irresistible 
force  in  nature  and  history  which  moves  people  inevitably  and  com- 
pellingly.  The  flow  of  the  river  and  the  illimitable  expanse  of  the  steppes 
speak  of  the  quiet  eternality  of  nature  in  both  its  physical  and  its  human 
expression.  Gregor  Melekhov’s  wish  to  live  peacefully  on  his  land  is 
finally  granted  but  only  after  a  devastating  war  in  which  his  beloved 
Aksinia  is  killed.  It  is  only  then  that  the  Don  accepts  his  rifle.  The  in¬ 
finite  canvas  of  nature’s  landscape  spells  the  relative  futility  of  wilful, 
busy  activity. 

On  the  steppe  stealing  in  a  flood  of  green  to  the  very  edge  of  the  orchard, 
and  in  the  tangle  of  wild  flax  around  the  borders  of  the  ancient  threshing 
floor,  he  (Gregor)  could  hear  the  incessant  quiet  rattle  of  struggling  quails; 
marmots  were  whisding,  bumble  bees  were  humming,  the  grass  was  rusding 
beneath  the  sunset,  and,  to  confirm  the  grandeur  of  man’s  place  in  nature, 
somewhere  a  long  way  off  in  the  valley  a  machine  gun  stuttered  insistendy, 
angrily,  hollowly. 

High  comedy  is  nearest  to  tragedy.  Both  accept  the  inevitability  of 
human  defeat.  Comedy  may  even  be  placed  higher,  in  that  it  does  not 
take  human  defeat  as  solemnly,  but  sees  it  as  the  “justice”  meted  out 
to  man  for  his  limited  function  in  the  natural  and  social  world.  And, 
through  humor,  it  would  raise  man  above  his  fate,  and  save  his  dignity. 
For  this  reason,  Schiller  and  many  estheticians  since  have  regarded  high 
comedy  as  the  most  mature  expression  of  self-  and  social  criticism.  While 
Soviet  literature  has  still  to  produce  its  Aristophanes,  Moliere  and  Shaw, 
self-criticism  appears  on  a  modest  scale  in  such  works  as  Kataev’s  Squar¬ 
ing  T he  Circle  and  Ilf  and  Petrov’s  Little  Golden  Calf  and  Little  Golden 
America.  These  works  are  the  most  uncompromising  satire  on  the  “dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  machine”  and  on  bureaucratic  forms.  Likewise,  there 
are  signs  that  Soviet  literature  is  transcending  the  treatment  of  man  as 
either  bound  (the  little  man)  or  as  anarchically  free.  Citing  Platanov’s 
The  Immortals  as  an  example  of  this  trend,  Georg  Lucasc  writes: 
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The  ideological  repudiation  of  bourgeois  individualism,  as  well  as  of 
the  bourgeois  abstract  movement  against  individualism,  signifies  in  literature 
the  tendency  to  refrain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  mechanically  deducing  the 
singularity  of  this  new  type  of  man  from  a  so<alled  environment  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  explaining  it  psychologically  as  something  purely 
individual. 

A  more  mature  level  would  consist  in  the  consideration  of  attitudes, 
as  an  expression  not  so  much  of  “bourgeois”  or  of  “proletarian,”  as  of 
human  society.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  traditional  approach 
is  in  the  insistence  that  the  specific  expressions  of  human  traits  should  and 
can  be  transformed  through  social  channelization.  Bender,  in  Little 
Golden  Calf,  has  ingenuity,  cleverness  and  persistence.  He  uses  these 
qualities  however,  to  acquire  easy  money,  rather  than  to  earn  it  by  work. 
He  discovers  that  in  the  new  society,  the  ownership  of  money  does  not 
mean  the  possession  of  social  goods,  that  it  only  acts  to  alienate  one  from 
his  group.  In  Ilf  and  Petrov’s  novel,  Bender’s  personal  qualities  are  treated 
as  values,  unfortunately  warped  by  the  occupational  psychosis  handed 
down  from  a  past  in  which  money,  made  by  tricky  methods,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  social  triumph.  Similarly,  Ilf  and  Petrov’s  American  travelogue 
has  high  praise  for  the  precision  of  the  American  worker,  and  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Ford  factory,  even  as  it  satirizes  the  ends  to  which  they 
are  put.  And,  in  both  novels,  there  is  laughter  at  oneself,  and  at  human 
shortcomings  in  general — a  poking  fun  at  absolute  measures  in  the  face 
of  the  recurrent  “human  all  too  human.” 

All  this  suggests  that  a  classless  economics  will  not  produce  a  classless, 
frictionless  psychology.  It  will  not  eliminate  rivalries,  if  only  in  the  fields 
of  “play”  and  “love.”  Above  all,  it  cannot  do  away  with  that  sense  of 
“unprotectedness”  with  which  man  comes  into  the  world  and  the  alone- 
ness  with  which  he  goes  out  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  social  and  economic 
harmony  can  reduce  and  temper  those  psychological  dilemmas  which 
are  fed  by  poverty  and  physical  insecurity.  In  the  modern  myth,  such 
temporal  moments  are  seen  as  modifying  the  notion  of  eternal  patterns. 
It  was  Gorky  who  recognized  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  new  society 
for  the  myth  interpreted  in  this  light.  Speaking  before  the  All-Union 
Congress  of  Soviet  Writers  in  1934,  Gorky  stated  that  the  task  is 

to  invent  means  to  extract  from  the  totality  of  real  existence  its  basic  idea 
and  to  incarnate  this  in  an  image;  thus  we  obtain  realism.  But  if  to  the  idea 
extracted  from  the  real  is  added  the  desirable,  the  potential,  and  the  image 
is  supplemented  by  this,  we  obtain  that  romanticism  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  myth  and  is  highly  useful  in  that  it  facilitates  the  arousing  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  attitude  towards  reality,  an  attitude  of  practically  changing  the  world. 

—New  Yor1{  City. 


Filipino  Writers  in  a 
Changing  World 

By  CARLOS  BULOSAN 

SINCE  the  passage  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Law  in  1934,  a 
.resurgence  of  cultural  activity  has  been  spreading  with  the  growing 
industrialism.  The  awakened  consciousness  of  the  workers  and  the 
farmers  is  supplemented  by  the  emergence  of  new  and  vigorous  talents 
in  the  various  fields  of  literature.  The  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  are  creating  new  hopes  and  ideals;  it  is  a  positive  restatement  of 
the  ideals  and  hopes  that  found  expression  in  the  revolutionary  period 
of  Philippine  history. 

To  stimulate  the  spreading  cultural  activity,  a  group  of  native  writers 
formed  the  Philippine  Writers’  League.  The  primary  objectives  of  the 
League  are:  To  raise  cultural  standards;  to  fight  for  the  democratic 
right  to  education;  to  cultivate  a  friendly  contact  with  writers  in  other 
countries;  to  defend  political  and  social  institutions  that  make  for  peace; 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  expression ;  and  to  create  an  alliance  for  cul¬ 
tural  defense  between  writers  and  progressive  forces. 

So,  aside  from  a  basic  cultural  activity,  the  League  is  also  active  in 
the  struggle  for  more  democracy  and  civil  rights.  But  the  inducements 
and  facilities  for  a  professional  literary  life  are  still  sadly  lacking.  There¬ 
fore  the  League,  in  compliance  with  a  constitutional  provision  which 
provided  for  a  governmental  encouragement  of  letters,  lately  sponsored 
a  literary  contest  embracing  the  three  important  languages  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines:  English,  Spanish  and  Tagalog.  The  results  of  the  contest  are  so 
significant  and  historical  that  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  government  was  obliged  to  announce  a  permanent  literary 
contest. 

The  winning  novel  in  English  (Juan  Cabreros  Laya.  His  Native  Soil. 
Manila.  McCullough  Printing  Co.  $1.25)  is  an  important  historical  docu¬ 
ment  because  it  marks  the  continuation  of  a  literary  tradition  started  by 
Francisco  Balagtas  in  Tagalog  and  by  Jose  Rizal  in  Spanish.  Only  forty 
years  in  the  Philippines,  English  has  become  a  dynamic  weapon  in  the 
hand  of  the  young  author  who,  using  the  rich  scenery  of  his  own  child¬ 
hood  and  the  shifting  intellectual  life  of  his  generation,  is  able  to  recre¬ 
ate  and  reflect  the  rapidly  changing  political  and  social  attitudes  of  the 
Filipino  people. 
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The  winning  volume  of  short  stories,  (Manuel  E.  Arguilla.  How 
my  Brother  Brought  Home  a  Wife.  Manila.  Philippine  Book  Guild. 
$1.00),  is  equally  significant  and  important  in  the  present  campaign 
for  an  objective  nationalism.  Nearly  all  the  stories  are  about  workers, 
peasants,  common  folks,  and  city  proletarians.  What  makes  the  collec¬ 
tion  a  distinctive  piece  of  literature  is,  aside  from  its  lyrical  and  cadenced 
prose,  the  healthy  and  felicitous  closeness  of  the  people  to  the  earth. 
So  close  are  they  to  the  Philippine  soil  that  you  feel  the  immortality  of 
the  earth  itself  in  their  speech  and  ways  of  living. 

The  winning  volume  of  essays,  (Salvador  P.  Lopez.  Literature  and 
Society.  Manila.  Philippine  Book  Guild.  $1.00)  is  the  most  significant 
of  all  because,  besides  its  deeply  felt  and  sincere  warning  of  the  inevitable 
appearance  of  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  Philippines  if  vigilance  for 
the  democratic  spirit  is  not  solidified,  it  is  at  once  a  constructive  criticism 
and  a  positive  affirmation  of  life.  In  this  volume  you  find  the  old  faiths 
and  ideals  beautifully  illuminated  with  the  new  faiths  and  ideals,  re¬ 
flecting  in  a  purely  imaginative  language  the  creative  energies  of  the 
Filipino  people,  their  high  hopes  and  tragic  hesitations,  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  endowments  and  fearsome  denials.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  is 
aware  of  the  function  of  literature  in  society,  who  does  not  write  for 
art’s  sake  when  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the  arts  must  stand 
are  shaken  and  endangered.  Here  is  a  writer  who  feels  the  spirit  of 
understanding  and  of  belief  in  every  man;  of  understanding  that  all 
men  are  equal;  that  all  men,  whatever  their  color,  race,  religion  or 
estate,  should  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  serve  themselves  and  each 
other  according  to  their  needs  and  abilities. 

The  winning  volume  of  poems  (R.  Zulueta  da  Costa.  the  Mo- 
lave  and  other  Poems.  Manila.  McCullough  Printing  Co.  $1.00)  reveals 
a  healthy  feeling  of  internationalism  among  the  younger  generation. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  Walt  Whitman,  his  sincere 
call  for  equality  among  all  peoples  and  races  in  America — yes.  Whit¬ 
man’s  cry  to  go  back  to  history  for  materials  and  inspiration,  to  know 
and  to  affirm  the  fertility  of  the  native  soil.  The  portentous  climax  of 
the  volume  is  the  poet’s  glowing  invocation  to  Jose  Rizal,  the  national 
hero,  who  is  the  personification  of  all  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

It  is  not  hazardous  to  predict  the  future  of  Philippine  literature, 
judging  from  the  results  of  the  first  contest.  But  the  life  and  the  future 
of  the  Philippines  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  present  political  and 
economic  crisis  in  the  Orient.  However,  the  increasing  interest  of  Fili¬ 
pino  writers  in  mcxlern  American  literature  and  in  the  literatures  of  other 
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countries  is  definitely  bridging  an  alliance  that  neither  war  nor  racial 
differences  can  destroy  or  blot  out. 

The  Filipino  writers  are  beginning  to  study  the  history  of  their 
people.  They  are  beginning  to  draw  inspiration  from  their  native  soil. 
They  are  beginning  to  create  an  attitude  which  is  the  most  necessary 
factor  in  the  growth  of  a  great  native  literature — a  definitely  sharpening 
attitude  which  the  new  conditions  manifested  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  younger  writers.  And  more,  they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  tramp  of 
marching  men,  the  tearing  down  of  obsolete  institutions  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  government  in  others. — Los  An¬ 
geles. 


Five  Icelandic  Novelists 

BY  STEFAN  EINARSSON 

SINCE  the  man  in  the  street  has  become  Iceland-conscious  overnight 
I  it  may  interest  the  readers  of  Boohj  Abroad  to  learn  something  about 
recent  Icelandic  literature.  In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  prefer¬ 
ably  mention  only  such  works  as  are  available  in  English  translation. 

Most  educated  persons  who  know  Iceland  at  all  will  know  it  as  the 
home  of  the  Eddas  and  the  Sagas.  These  works  have  secured  Iceland 
a  niche  in  world  literature  for  all  time.  Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
these  works  should  read  Edda  and  Saga  by  B.  S.  Phillpotts  (Home  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  N.  Y.,  H.  Holt,  1931),  a  fascinating  introduction  to  this 
literature.  Modern  Icelandic  literature  cannot  lay  claim  to  an  importance 
comparable  to  the  13th  century’s  Eddas  and  Sagas.  Yet  there  is  an  un¬ 
broken  literary  tradition  from  the  Saga  age  to  the  present  time,  and 
since  there  is  no  linguistic  barrier,  either,  from  the  times  of  Alfred  the 
Great  down  to  the  present  day,  the  modern  writers  occupy  a  unique 
position  among  all  European  writers  in  standing  with  one  foot  in  the 
middle  ages. 

There  are  now  living  and  writing  in  Iceland — in  a  population  of 
120,000 — at  least  half  a  dozen  lyric  poets,  and  half  a  dozen  novelists  of 
note,  some  of  whom  have  even  gained  a  European  reputation.  The  high 
percentage  of  writers  as  compared  to  the  population  figure  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  for  centuries  the  Icelanders,  with  few  or  no  other  cultural 
opportunities,  have  specialized  in  poetry  and  the  writing  of  books. 

In  Icelandic  literature  at  all  times  there  has  been  a  struggle  between 
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the  traditions  of  the  home-land  and  the  fashions  from  abroad.  The 
foreign  influences  have  reached  the  shores  of  Iceland,  wave  after  wave 
to  be  shattered  and  broken  on  the  Icelandic  rocks,  but  they  have  in  the 
course  of  time  left  indelible  marks  on  these  rocks.  The  history  of  the 
Icelandic  literature  is  thus  the  history  of  this  fruitful  duel  between  the 
foreign  influence  that  gives  new  impulses,  and  the  native  tradition  that 
reacts  to  the  impulse,  transforms  the  influence,  and  is  itself  transformed 
thereby.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  isolation  of  the  country 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  medieval  literature  have  combined  to  fortify 
it  against  excessive  sensitiveness  to  foreign  fashions.  This  has  been  apt 
to  lead  to  stagnation  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  romances  and  the 
romantic  ballads  that  remained  popular  more  than  four  centuries.  Never 
before,  barring  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  perhaps  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  have  foreign  impulses  been  as  frequent  and  strong  as  during 
the  last  century,  and  especially  in  the  life-time  of  the  present  generation. 
The  romantic  movement  of  1830  came  over  Denmark  from  Germany, 
in  a  greatly  sobered  form.  It  fanned  love  of  the  national  values,  the 
classic  Saga  age.  Reaction  against  it  in  the  form  of  Brandesian  realism 
began  about  1880.  At  first  cosmopolitan  and  socialistic,  this  realism 
finally  turned  into  a  progressive  nationalism.  It  was  in  the  main  extra- 
vert,  but  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  an  introvert  generation 
of  poets  arose  under  the  influence  of  Neo-romanticism  in  Scandinavia 
and  Germany.  But  even  this  generation  turned  from  the  study  of  the 
ego  to  the  broader  theme  of  national  characteristics.  In  violent  reaction 
against  it  rose  a  new  generation  of  socialistic  writers,  this  time  rooted 
in  a  new  socialistic  movement  in  the  new  Icelandic  towns.  Stylistically 
this  movement  was  influenced  by  German  expressionism,  leftist  writers 
and  American  social  critics  of  the  twenties.  In  the  thirties  there  was  an 
infusion  of  increased  realism  into  the  writings  of  the  national  romantic 
writers  of  the  twenties,  while  the  leftists  won  more  ground  but  finally 
turned  more  and  more  towards  a  nationalistic  point  of  view.  Thus  once 
more,  Icelandic  literature  is  predominantly  nationalistic  in  its  outlook. 

In  the  following  I  shall  attempt  to  sketch  in  briefest  space  the  work 
of  the  last  two  generations  of  Icelandic  novelists.  They  are  Gunnar 
Gunnarsson  (1889-),  GuSmundur  Kamban  (1888-),  GuSmundur  G. 
Hagalin  (1898-),  Halldor  Kiljan  Laxness  (1902-),  and  Kristmann 
GuSmundsson  (1902-). 

Gunnar  Gunnarsson  and  GuSmundur  Kamban  are  the  survivors 
of  a  small  group  of  authors  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
boldly  broke  the  fetters  of  their  native  land  and  language  in  order  to 
be  able  to  live  by  their  pens  in  a  wider  Scandinavian  public.  They  sue- 
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cecded  each  in  his  own  way.  Both  began  in  a  neo-romantic  atmosphere, 
Kamban  with  his  play  Hadda-Padda,  N.  Y.  1917,  about  the  proud 
woman  who  lives  for  her  love  only,  a  recurrent  figure  in  his  production, 
Gunnarsson  with  Borgslagtens  Historic,  Guest  the  One-Eyed,  London, 
1920,  a  romantically  tinged  family  saga  of  Modern  Iceland.  Later  their 
ways  parted,  even  as  their  temperaments  differed.  Kamban  after  the 
War  turned  social  critic,  or  rather  critic  of  our  Western  culture;  he  wrote 
books  about  crime  and  punishment,  attacking  the  modern  prison  system; 
he  lived  through  the  revolt  of  the  twenties  against  the  conventional 
moral  of  love  and  marriage,  and  the  bourgeoise  of  Reykjavik  that  he 
depicts  in  Thirtieth  Generation,  Copenh.,  1933,  is  completely  emanci¬ 
pated  in  that  respect.  He  is  a  cosmopolitan  even  when  he  falls  back  on 
Icelandic  history  as  his  subject  in  the  monumental  work  Skalholt,  telling 
the  love  story  of  the  proud  Bishop’s  daughter  (The  Virgin  of  S\dlholt), 
London,  1936,  and  the  domestic  sorrows  of  her  equally  proud  and  stern 
father,  the  Lutheran  Bishop  Brynjolfur  Sveinsson.  In  monumentality 
of  design  this  work  may  remind  one  of  Sigrid  Undset’s  novels,  but  the 
philosophy  is  totally  different:  here,  as  in  his  first  play,  the  woman’s 
love  is  her  only  law  and  conscience.  Kamban’s  last  book  is  a  spirited 
recreation  of  the  sagas  concerning  the  finding  of  Greenland  and  Wine- 
land  (America)  by  the  Icelanders:  /  see  a  Wondrous  Land,  N.  Y.,  1938. 
In  a  complete  contrast  to  Kamban’s  cosmopolitanism  and  modernism, 
Gunnarsson  never  touched  a  subject  outside  of  his  native  Iceland.  Dur¬ 
ing  and  immediately  after  the  war  he  wrote  a  series  of  novels  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  existence.  This  was  partly  symptomatic  of  the 
times,  partly,  and  more  important  for  Gunnarsson  himself,  it  repre¬ 
sents  his  growing  pains  during  the  difficult  development  from  the 
simple  faith  of  his  fathers,  which  he  found  woefully  inadequate  in  a 
war-torn  world,  to  his  perhaps  equally  simple  but  newborn  faith  in  the 
race  and  its  immortality.  This  faith  finds  expression  in  two  ways:  in  the 
scrutiny  of  his  own  past,  his  great  autobiographical  novels,  Kirkjtn  pd 
Bjterget,  Ships  in  the  Si(y,  1938  and  The  Night  and  the  Dream,  1938, 
Indianapolis  and  N.  Y.,  and  in  reconstruction  of  the  past  of  his  nation 
planned  in  twelve  novels,  six  of  which  have  been  written  beginning 
with  Edbrodre  (Sworn  Brothers),  London,  1920.  While  the  realism 
of  these  later  novels  contrasts  with  the  romantic  flavor  of  his  first  pro¬ 
duction,  their  decided  optimism  marks  them  favorably  in  comparison 
with  the  pessimism  of  his  previous  novels  of  existence.  In  them  burns 
the  quiet  flame  of  Gunnarsson’s  admiration  for  his  heroes  in  home- 
spun,  well  exemplified  in  his  little  book  of  The  Good  Shepherd,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  N.  Y.,  1940.  These  books  also  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
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Gunnarsson’s  love  of  the  soil,  if  the  rocky  coasts  and  stony  plains  of  his 
barren  but  magnificent  home-land  would  deserve  such  an  epithet.  At 
his  best  Gunnarsson  merges  land  and  people  in  one  mythical  vision  of 
humanity’s  ever  burning  thorn-bush  in  the  stony  wilderness.  With 
Hamsun  in  Norway,  Johannes  V.  Jensen  in  Denmark,  Gunnarsson  is 
one  of  the  great  interpreters  of  the  farmers,  the  common  people,  of  the 
North.  For  this  he  has  won  European  fame. 

GuSmundur  G.  Hagalm,  Kristmann  GuSmundsson,  and  Halldor 
Kiljan  Laxness,  all  belong  to  a  generation  that  began  to  write  after  the 
War  and  matured  in  the  late  twenties  or  early  thirties.  In  the  lyric  and 
national  romantic  atmosphere  of  the  early  twenties  they  received  their 
first  impulses:  Laxness  plunged  himself  into  introspection,  philosophy 
and  religion,  following  the  line  of  Gunnarsson’s  problem  novels,  or  to 
take  other  Scandinavian  writers:  Strindberg  and  Undset.  Hagalm  soon 
found  his  field  in  descriptions  of  quaint  characters,  close  to  the  soil, 
(Hamsun)  while  Kristmann  GuSmundsson  at  once  excelled  in  the 
modern  love  story  (Hamsun  and  Sigrid  Undset),  where  the  physical 
and  spiritual  side  of  love  are  merged  in  one.  Of  the  three  Halldor  Kiljan 
Laxness  is  most  original.  Like  nobody  else  he  represents  the  young 
urban  population  of  Reykjavik,  cut  loose  from  the  secure  moorings 
of  the  thousand  year  old  farm-culture,  searching  vigorously  for  a  new 
mode  of  living  among  the  possibilities  of  the  post-war  world.  As  a  youth 
Laxness  steeped  himself  in  expressionism  in  Germany  and  Catholicism 
in  a  monastery  in  Luxembourg,  after  which  he  went  to  Canada  and 
California  to  fortify  himself  in  a  Communism  that  since  has  served  him 
as  a  leading  hypothesis.  A  monument  to  his  Catholic  days  Vefarinn 
Mikli  fra  Kasmir  (The  Great  Weaver  from  Kashmir)  Reykjavik,  1927, 
looms  as  a  milestone  of  a  new  age  in  Icelandic  novelistics;  it  is  expres- 
sionistic  and  autobiographic,  a  true  picture  of  the  turmoil  of  the  author’s 
mind.  After  1930  Laxness  has  described  Icelandic  land  and  people  from 
his  communistic  point  of  view  in  three  monumental  novels:  Salka  Val^a 
Boston  and  N.  Y.,  1936,  (two  volumes)  about  the  fishing  village, 
Sjdlfstatt  folk^,  Reykjavik,  1934-35,  ( Independent  People,  two  volumes) 
about  the  poor  farmer,  and  Lj6s  heimsins,  Reykjavik,  1937—40,  (The 
Light  of  the  World,  four  volumes)  about  the  poet  of  the  people.  Laxness’ 
novels  are  conceived  on  the  grand  scale:  the  poor  village  girl  and  the 
independent  cottage  farmer  emerging  as  heroes  of  monumental  stature, 
individuals  and  symbols  of  their  class  at  the  same  time.  The  poet,  though 
no  hero,  but  rather  the  lowly  subject  and  scapegoat  of  a  cruel  world,  is 
no  less  grandly  conceived  as  a  symbol  of  the  suffering  spirit  that  will 
survive  and  spread  light  even  under  the  most  terrible  circumstances. 
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In  his  novels  Laxness  has  created  a  new  style,  whose  storms  and  stresses 
contrast  vividly  to  the  classic  saga-like  style  of  his  predecessors  and  has 
left  its  mark  on  contemporary  novelists  after  1930.  A  fierce  social  criti¬ 
cism  runs  through  all  his  novels;  this  has  alienated  readers  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  more  discriminating  readers  have  admired  the 
brilliance  of  his  style,  his  vigorous  symbolism,  and  the  art  with  which 
he  fuses  his  characters  and  his  scenery  into  one  vast  and  drab  panorama 
of  intensified  reality. 

An  admirer  of  Hamsun,  Hagalm  almost  from  the  first  turned 
toward  exploration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nation.  He  wrote  several 
collections  of  short  stories  describing  the  life  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
Westfirths,  his  native  district,  admiring  their  pluck  and  gently  poking 
fun  at  their  foibles.  After  a  stay  in  Norway  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Olaf  Duun,  and  after  the  impact  of  the  new  style  of  Laxness’ 
books  Hagalm,  too,  left  the  classical  style  of  his  early  works  and  took 
up  a  new  one,  a  style  more  earthy,  smelling  more  of  the  sea,  a  rough 
and  robust  dialect,  in  his  attempt  to  draw  the  primitive  characters  as 
he  saw  them,  close  to  the  soil,  and  full  of  a  strange  vigor.  In  this  vein  he 
has  written  his  best  works — aside  from  some  of  his  earlier  short  stories: 
Kristrun  i  Hamravi\,  Akureyri,  1933,  and  Sturla  i  Vogum,  Akureyri, 
1938.  The  first  draws  an  old  woman  in  one  of  the  most  isolated  cottages 
facing  the  Arctic,  a  poor  widow,  yet  perfectly  self-contained  and  content, 
a  master  of  her  small  world.  The  latter  depicts  a  well-to-do  farmer 
developing  from  a  rugged  individualism  toward  a  social  consciousness 
that  finds  outlet  in  co-operation  with  his  fellow-men.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  a  series  in  which  Hagalm  undertakes  to  sketch  the  change  of  the 
people  during  the  last  two  or  three  generations.  Unlike  Laxness,  who 
has  been  translated  into  all  the  chief  European  languages  and  has  been 
well  received  (cf.  Salf{a  Val\a)  except,  of  course,  in  Germany  where 
his  books  are  banned,  Hagalm  has  been  little  translated  (in  Dutch, 
German,  and  the  American  Scandinavian  Review  1936).  It  is  a  pity, 
for  there  is  much  racy  freshness  about  his  stories. 

Of  the  three  lastnamed  Kristmann  GuSmundsson  probably  enjoys 
most  popularity  abroad,  three  of  his  novels  having  been  translated  into 
English:  The  Bridal  Gown,  N.  Y.,  1931,  The  Morning  of  Life,  N.  Y., 
1936,  and  The  Winged  Citadel,  N.  Y.,  1940.  Like  Gunnarsson  he  has 
written  in  a  Modern  Scandinavian  tongue:  Norwegian,  and  this  has 
given  him  a  handicap  over  his  Icelandic-writing  colleagues.  Kristmann 
GuSmundsson  is  a  master  of  the  psychology  of  love;  young  love  espe¬ 
cially  he  describes  con  amore.  He  is  a  born  story-teller  and  a  master  of 
character-drawing,  as  the  romantic  hero  of  The  Morning  of  Life  well 
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shows.  The  Winged  Citadel,  though  purporting  to  be  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Crete  ca.  1500  B.  C.  is  in  reality  a  veiled  description  of  the  titanic 
struggle  of  to-day  between  England  and  Germany  (this  is  probably 
why  it  was  banned  in  the  latter  country).  At  the  same  time  he  projects 
modern  philosophies  (Freudianism)  back  into  the  Bull  Goddess  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  as  he  also  invests  his  hero  with  many  of 
his  own  experiences.  These  may  be  anachronisms,  but  they  lend  the 
book  the  fascination  of  actuality. — The  Johns  HopJ^ins  University. 


Concerning  Mexican  Poets 

BY  ALFREDO  BERUMEN 

POETRY  is  the  type  of  literature  most  cultivated  in  Mexico  today, 
and  it  seems  that  it  has  always  been  so.  As  it  is  well  known,  poets 
were  very  numerous  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Valbuena 
mentions  three  hundred,  and  Gonzalez  de  Eslava,  referring  to  the  same 
period,  said  very  unkindly  that  “there  were  more  poets  than  manure.” 
There  are  today  excellent  novelists,  to  be  sure,  and  playwrights,  and  short- 
story  writers,  and  a  host  of  essayists  and  historians  of  the  first  rank.  But  it 
seems  that  the  Mexican  is  first  of  all  a  poet,  good  or  bad,  but  a  poet. 
Through  the  correspondence  that  this  study  necessitated,  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  many  of  the  best  writers,  and  most  of  the  worst  ones  also.  Some 
of  the  former  I  knew  to  be  famous  in  some  other  field  of  letters  than 
poetry;  and  now  I  know  that  they,  too,  write  poetry,  although  it  isn’t 
always  of  the  best.  The  temptation  to  write  poetry  is  more  than  the 
Mexican  heart  can  resist. 

Fiestas  are  very  frequent  in  Mexico,  and  they  arc  seldom  celebrated 
without  “un  concurso  literario”  in  which  poetry  usually  holds  the  first 
place.  The  state  or  the  town  government,  or  the  best  known  merchants, 
finance  the  prizes  to  be  given.  The  first  prize  in  poetry  is  usually  desig¬ 
nated  as  “la  flor  natural,”  and  the  greatest  ambition  of  the  local  poets 
is  to  win  that  prize.  These  contests  arc  great  incentives  to  poetry  writing, 
although  it  can  be  said  that  the  Mexican  needs  no  incentive.  A  more 
important  role  yet  is  played  by  the  “academias.”  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  secondary  school  or  college  without  an  “academia.”  These  so¬ 
cieties  have  no  official  connection  with  the  institution,  although  the  teach- 
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ers  and  professors  do  help  them  with  advice.  The  members  and  officers  ^ 
are  mostly  students,  but  to  be  a  student  is  not  a  requisite.  These  “acadc- 
mias”  are  usually  informal.  Sometimes  they  have  their  own  publications,  i 
which  are  financed  by  donations,  commercial  advertisements,  and  a  very 
few  subscriptions.  When  the  “academia”  cannot  publish  its  own  peri¬ 
odical,  it  usually  has  access  to  the  pages  of  the  local  paper.  These  societies, 
as  well  as  similar  ones  established  by  young  men  not  in  school,  have 
played  a  very  vital  part  in  the  life  and  evolution  of  poetry  in  Mexico. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  first  class  writers  have  not  come  from  one  of  these 
societies. 

Of  the  Mexican  cities,  some  keep  close  contact  with  national  and 
international  life,  while  others  seem  little  concerned  with  other  activities 
than  their  own.  This,  of  course,  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  work  of  their 
poets.  From  the  former  have  come  the  new  schools  and  the  new  ten¬ 
dencies,  while  the  traditional  forms  endure  in  the  latter.  This  distinction, 
of  course,  cannot  be  hard  and  fast,  nor  does  it  imply  at  all  that  the 
foreign  literatures  are  unknown  in  the  second  type  of  community.  The 
distinction  does  not  determine  the  quality  of  the  poetical  work  either, 
for  to  be  a  “poeta  moderno”  does  not  mean  necessarily  to  be  superior 
to  a  “tradicional.”  | 

These  two  expressions,  “poeta  moderno”  and  “poeta  tradicional”  give  L 
a  fairly  general  picture  of  the  Mexican  poetry  of  today.  The  “poesia  tra-  r 
dicional”  is  so  first  of  all  in  form.  It  has  retained  the  meters  and  stanzas  h 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  especially  the  heptasyllable,  the  octa-  I 
syllable,  the  endecasyllable  and  the  Alexandrine  as  to  verse,  and  the  I 
quatrain,  the  “lira,”  the  sonnet  and  the  “silva,”  all  with  either  rhyme  or  * 
assonance.  It  has  also  retained  a  “gusto  castizo”  for  simplicity  and  nat-  | 
uralness  in  the  poetical  images  as  well  as  for  correction  in  form.  In  these  I 
molds  has  been  cast  some  of  the  purest  inspiration  of  the  Mexican  soul,  I 
and  it  is  generally  in  them  that  the  regionalist  poets  have  molded  their  I 
works,  as  we  might  expect.  P 

Now  and  then  we  find  in  this  group  some  attempts  at  innovation.  | 
The  sonnet  has  been  written  sometimes  in  octosyllables  instead  of  cn- 
decasyllables,  and  in  this  form,  it  has  been  called  “sonetillo.”  The  in¬ 
spired  Guerrero  poet  Ruben  Mora  has  even  added  an  innovation  to  the  ; 
“sonetillo” ;  he  has  linked  the  two  tercets  with  the  rime  scheme  a,  h,  b, 
a,  a,  b.  This  regionalism,  one  of  the  glories  of  modern  Mexican  poetry, 
consists  not  only  in  the  attempt  to  sing  “la  provincia,”  but  to  sing  it  in  a 
provincial  way.  From  the  calm  but  picturesque  provincial  life  are  taken 
not  only  the  images,  but  also,  and  consciously,  the  idioms  and  the  vo-  j 
cabulary,  which  give  the  poem  a  captivating  charm. 
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To  this  “pocsia  tradicional”  belongs  also  the  group  of  religious  poets. 
Religious  poetry,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  types.  Those 
who  write  a  more  or  less  acceptable  lay  poetry,  as  a  rule  seldom  write 
an  equally  acceptable  religious  poetry.  Yet  in  this  group  there  are  now 
in  Mexico  a  respectable  numbers  of  poets  whose  works  would  make 
any  nation  proud.  In  many  of  them,  if  not  in  all,  we  can  detect  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  great  Spanish  mystics;  and  in  many  of  them  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  religious  spirit  is  fortunately  matched  with  the  fire  of 
poetic  genius.  This  fire  burns  in  some  of  them  with  an  impetuous  flame, 
in  others  it  is  less  spectacular  but  more  intense.  The  form  is,  of  course, 
simple  and  the  images  very  lucid  in  all  cases. 

Mexico  has  always  had  poets  who  have  striven  untiringly  to  achieve 
perfection  of  form.  Some  of  them  seek  their  models,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  ancient  classics,  whose  spirit  so  pervades  the  work  of 
some  of  them  that  the  Christian  spirit  would  be  difficult  to  detect,  if  it 
is  present  at  all. 

In  this  “poesia  tradicional”  must  be  included  also  a  large  number  of 
poets  of  romantic  complexion.  Their  songs,  in  many  instances  worthy 
of  a  larger  audience,  are  seldom  heard  beyond  their  states.  But  the  home 
states  treasure  their  songs,  and  oftentimes  compile  them  in  anthologies. 
In  some  cases  the  state  has  supplied  the  schools  with  free  copies  of  these 
anthologies,  to  be  used  with  the  other  textbooks. 

The  well-known  revolutions  of  Mexico  aroused  the  popular  imagi¬ 
nation,  which  soon  made  heroes  of  many  of  the  leaders  and  idealized 
their  exploits.  These  idealized  exploits  found  their  expression  in  the 
“corridos,”  which  were  popular  narrative  poems  in  “romance”  form, 
and  almost  invariably  set  to  music.  A  number  of  popular  singers  went 
about  the  country  singing  these  songs  in  the  market  places  and  selling 
printed  copies  of  them.  These  “corridos”  were  taken  up  later  by  the  men 
of  letters,  who  gave  them  a  more  artistic  form.  Of  course  these  men  saw 
the  resemblance  between  the  “corridos”  and  the  old  Spanish  “romances,” 
and  it  may  be  that  the  popularity  of  the  former  type  induced  the  poets 
to  revive  the  latter.  Today  the  “romance”  poem  has  a  place  of  distinction 
in  Mexican  literature.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  skillfully  combined  with 
the  “corrido”;  in  others  it  appears  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  “poesia  moderna.” 

Not  a  friend  of  the  “poesia  tradicional,”  but  neither  an  enemy,  is  the 
“poesia  moderna.”  But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  explain  that  I  have  re¬ 
tained  the  Spanish  names  because  a  translation  would  be  misleading. 
The  so-called  “tradicional”  poetry  is  also  modern,  for  in  its  molds  are 
cast  the  daily  experiences  of  modern  life.  In  its  turn,  the  so-called  mod- 
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cm  poetry,  in  spite  of  its  new  tendencies,  unconsciously  retains  charac¬ 
teristics  that  are  not  only  traditional  but  even  inherent  in  the  Mexican 
heart. 

In  the  “pocsia  tradicional”  we  notice  the  persistence  of  the  traditional 
meters  and  stanzas;  in  the  “pocsia  moderna,”  on  the  other  hand,  wc 
notice  that  these  forms  are  not  frequently  used.  The  free  verse  form  is 
predominant.  In  some  instances  this  verse  is  so  free  that  it  is  no  verse 
at  all,  but  prose,  and  mediocre  prose,  at  that. 

This  characteristic  use  of  free  verse  is  a  consequence  of  another  and 
more  important  characteristic  of  the  “pocsia  moderna”:  its  tendency  to 
confine  the  realm  of  poetry  to  the  intellectual  sphere.  Form  is  a  secon¬ 
dary  consideration  which  may  be  neglected  and  is  frequently  neglected. 
One  type  of  “moderna”  poems,  however,  has  retained  a  very  definite 
form.  It  is  called  “jaikai,”  sometimes  spelled  “hai-kai,”  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Japanese  by  the  well-known  Mexican  poet  Jose  Juan 
Tablada.  In  those  poems  a  situation  of  life,  usually  a  comical  situation, 
is  grasped  and  condensed  in  three  lines  usually  of  six  syllables. 

The  tendency  of  the  “pocsia  moderna”  to  confine  poetry  to  the  realm 
of  thought  has  led  some  writers  to  the  extremes  of  “conceptismo,”  in 
which  the  metaphors  are  too  conventional  and  too  obscure  to  make  the 
poem  worth  reading.  But  many  have  been  saved  from  this  extreme  by 
an  inborn  “gusto  castizo”  and  have  created  works  that  will  endure. 

The  fact  that  the  “pocsia  moderna”  is  mostly  of  the  intellectual  type 
docs  not  mean  that  it  is  divorced  from  nature.  On  the  contrary,  nature 
plays  an  important  part,  for  one  of  the  main  preoccupations  of  this 
poetry  is  the  interpretation  of  the  outside  world.  And  it  goes  even  fur¬ 
ther.  The  soul  of  the  poet  enters  into  intimate  communion  with  things, 
it  strives  to  pervade  them  and  identify  itself  with  them.  The  poet,  to 
quote  a  contemporary  Mexican  poet,  “breathes  with  the  lungs  of  the 
foliage;  the  roses  of  the  garden  ache  him.”  (Arturo  Rivas  Sainz).  This 
intimate  union  is  hindered  by  the  barrier  of  distance,  but  the  poet  tries 
to  overcome  it  by  attributing  to  the  senses  of  distance,  such  as  sight  and 
hearing,  the  functions  proper  to  the  senses  of  immediate  contact;  thus 
the  eyes  are  said  to  feel  the  silky  touch  of  a  petal.  Partly  because  of  this 
tendency,  and  partly  because  of  the  individual  conception  of  the  poet, 
the  natural  qualities  of  things  as  well  as  the  effects  of  actions  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  interchanged.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  poet  in  his 
creative  journey  is  an  all-inclusive  betterment.  Thus,  the  identification 
of  the  poet’s  soul  with  things  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the 
soul  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  and  bettering  things.  This 
is  done  first  of  all  by  transferring  them  from  this  material,  changing 
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world  to  a  metaphysical  world,  where  they,  already  spiritualized,  will 
be  no  longer  accessible  to  change  and  corruption. 

The  differences  dwelt  upon  between  the  “poesia  tradicional”  and 
the  “poesia  moderna,”  so  far,  refer  mostly  to  content  and  method.  But 
there  is  also  a  difference  in  tone  and  color,  although  the  “poesia  tradi¬ 
cional”  is  acquiring  more  of  these  qualities  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
tone  and  color  are  becoming  characteristic  of  all  contemporary  Mexican 
poetry.  The  note  of  sorrow  and  somberness  of  color  arc  so  well  known 
as  characterizing  Mexican  poetry  that  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  them. 
Today  the  note  of  sorrow,  if  not  entirely  absent,  is  indeed  very  much 
softened.  It  seems  that  the  Mexican  heart  is  at  length  finding  the  cheer¬ 
ful  side  of  life.  Even  those  poets  who  write  in  the  traditionally  melan¬ 
choly  Romantic  vein  arc  suffusing  their  songs  with  a  more  cheerful 
atmosphere.  Color  plays  now  a  prominent  part,  and  by  color  we  mean 
gay,  radiant  color.  Color  that  matches  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mexican  landscape. 

The  two  currents  of  poetry  under  discussion  oftentimes  overlap.  Not 
infrequently  we  find  poets  either  consciously  combining  the  two  ten¬ 
dencies  or  wavering  between  them.  Then,  rather  unconcerned  about 
these  movements,  mostly  traditional  and  generally  sincere  and  captivat¬ 
ing,  is  the  work  of  the  women  poets.  If  the  “poesia  moderna”  is  mostly 
of  the  intellect,  the  feminine  poetry  is  mostly  of  the  heart,  and  deals 
with  the  heart’s  eternal  concern  with  love.  This  feminine  poetry,  even 
though  most  sincere  and  generally  rich  in  feeling,  is  usually  restrained 
and  commonly  clothed  in  a  veil  of  modesty. 

The  social  problems  of  recent  times  have  been  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  poets,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  “este  imperativo  social,” 
to  quote  the  Mexican  critic  Castro  Leal,  “casi  no  ha  hecho  otra  cosa  que 
desnaturalizar  la  poesia.”  These  problems  are  a  rich  source  of  poetry  if 
approached  artistically.  It  happens  that  those  who  have  attacked  them 
have  usually  been  almost  devoid  of  inspiration.  The  reason  may  be  that 
they  either  lacked  sincerity  or  that  their  work  is  barren  because  they 
have  been  filled  with  hatred;  but  social  poetry  will  come,  and  will  add 
one  more  touching  note  to  the  ever  beautiful  song  of  the  Mexican  heart. 
—01{lahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 


“The  proof-reader  corrects  mistakes 
on  the  printed  page  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  critic  corrects  them  when  the  milk 
IS  spilled  and  nothing  can  be  done  about 
It  ” — Georg  Christoph  Lichtenberg. 


The  new  monthly  magazine  of  Good 
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City,  is  printed  in  English,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese. 


On  Books  That  Have 
Remained  Abroad 


BY  EDOUARD  RODITI 

The  men  who  order  foreign  books  and  periodicals,  for  most  of  our 
college  and  university  libraries,  seem  to  follow  a  strangely  unimag¬ 
inative  and  short-sighted  policy.  They  hasten  to  order  all  the  best¬ 
sellers  and  religiously  subscribe  to  a  few  of  the  older  and  more  traditional 
periodicals:  Andre  Maurois,  Paul  Bourget,  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  V Illustration  thus  appear  in  almost  every  library-catalogue  in 
America,  books  and  periodicals  which  the  average  undergraduate  or 
faculty-member  rarely  has  the  time  or  the  need  to  consult  and  which 
can  easily  be  borrowed  by  the  few  specialists  who  may  need  them  for 
entertainment  or  research,  from  one  of  our  major  libraries,  on  inter- 
library  loan.  If,  however,  a  specialist  now  needs  to  consult  some  of  the 
lesser-known  books  and  periodicals  of  recent  years,  he  will  find  that 
many  of  them  have  never  been  purchased  or  collected  by  any  American 
library.  Surely,  in  the  past,  our  libraries  might,  by  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion,  have  avoided  the  present  glut  of  complete  sets  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  few  of  which  are  ever  consulted,  and  seen  to  it  that,  for 
the  same  total  annual  expenditure  on  foreign  books,  we  should  now 
have  at  least  two  complete  sets  of  many  of  the  other  periodicals  which 
we  lack. 

In  the  past  year,  I  have  had  occasion  to  need  some  of  the  little  maga¬ 
zines  which  France  produced  so  abundantly  in  the  last  few  decades, 
those  countless  ephemeral  “revues”  which,  in  the  post-war  years  of  the 
American  “expatriates,”  had  such  a  direct  and  vital  influence  on  our 
own  literature.  Many  of  these  charmingly  “goofy”  and  extremist  peri¬ 
odicals  appeared  but  briefly  and  irregularly:  yet  they  nearly  all  contain 
early  work  of  such  important  writers  as  Jules  Supervielle,  Leon-Paul 
Fargue,  Louis  Aragon,  Andre  Breton,  Andre  Malraux,  work  which 
has  sometimes  never  been  reprinted  in  any  later  volume.  I  was  surprised 
and  shocked  to  discover  how  many  of  these  “revues”  cannot  be  found 
in  any  American  library;  yet  VOeuf  dur,  Les  Feuilles  Litres,  LittSror 
ture,  Les  Cahiers  du  Sud,  Discontinuite,  VarUtS,  Bifur,  Nord,  La  Revo- 
lution  Surrealiste,  Orbes,  Le  Grand  feu,  Le  Phare  de  Neuilly,  Carnets, 
Les  Cahiers  de  VEtoile,  Mesures,  Le  Navire  d’ Argent,  Chantiers, 
Echanges,  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique,  La  Revue  des  Vivants,  La  Revue 
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Nout/elle,  Esprit,  La  Revue  Frangaise  des  Idees  et  des  Lettres,  all  these 
and  countless  other  such  little  magazines,  represent,  in  the  history  of 
contemporary  French  literature,  something  far  more  vital  than,  say,  the 
novels  of  Maurice  Dekobra  or  the  biographies  of  Andre  Maurois.  It  will 
be  impossible,  in  twenty  years,  for  students  to  undertake  any  serious 
study  of  French  literature,  in  the  period  between  the  two  wars,  without 
consulting  many  if  not  all  of  these  periodicals.  But  where  will  they  find 
them,  here  in  America,  if  our  libraries  have  failed  to  collect  complete 
sets  of  them  when  they  were  cheap  and  easy  to  find  }  Even  now,  quite 
apart  from  the  difficulties  which  this  war  has  already  created,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  purchase  complete  sets  of  some  little  magazines,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  expensive  but  simply  because  they  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  waste  paper. 

Nowhere  in  America  can  one  find,  today,  a  complete  collection  of 
the  ephemeral  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  books  which  the  refugee 
“communards,”  after  1871,  published  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere.  Yet  such 
a  collection,  which  would  have  been  easy  and  cheap  to  assemble  seventy 
years  ago,  cannot  possibly  be  assembled  today,  however  much  time  and 
money  one  may  be  willing  to  devote  to  it.  No  American  library,  I  have 
been  told,  has  been  wise  enough  to  collect  all  the  antifascist  Italian  news¬ 
papers,  pamphlets  and  books  which  were  published  in  France  or  else¬ 
where  outside  of  Italy,  until  recent  events  made  their  publication  im¬ 
possible  :  but  we  have  far  more  complete  sets  of  the  Corriere  della  Sera 
than  we  need.  Nor  has  the  literature  of  the  recent  German  emigration, 
published  in  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Austria,  been  systematically  collected  and  preserved  here;  and  we 
may  now  trust  Hitler  and  Mussolini’s  agents  to  see  that  none  of  it  will 
survive  in  the  conquered  territories.  As  for  the  problem  of  the  lesser- 
known  literatures  of  Europe,  Czech,  Serbian,  Modern  Greek,  Lithu¬ 
anian,  Finnish,  etc. . . .  well,  that  is  the  sorest  spot  in  our  existing  library 
system,  too  sore  to  be  touched  upon  except  by  an  expert. 

If,  however,  all  this  literature  is  to  be  preserved,  some  action  must 
be  planned  at  once,  to  fill  these  gaps  in  our  libraries  while  it  is  yet  pos¬ 
sible.  For  one  can  still  appoint  agents  to  collect,  on  behalf  of  an  inter- 
library  commission,  all  this  literature  and,  if  it  cannot  be  shipped  to 
America  now  on  account  of  the  British  blockade,  to  have  it  carefully 
stored  and  preserved,  as  America  nproperty  or  in  a  neutral  country  such 
as  Switzerland  or  Portugal,  until  it  can  again  be  shipped  to  us.  Without 
great  expense  or  difficulty,  it  is  still  possible  to  collect  this  precious  ma¬ 
terial  in  duplicate  (libraries  have  been  known  to  burn,  warehouses  too), 
which  would  be  distributed  later  in  various  American  libraries. 
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Nor  arc  the  fields  of  “screwball”  French  literature  and  antifascist  or 
extremist  exiled  letters  the  only  ones  which  have  been  neglected.  Some 
wise  librarians,  today,  arc  indeed  beginning  to  collect  the  books,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  periodicals  of  the  Free  French  movement,  published  now 
in  London  or  New  York;  but  I  know  no  American  collection  of  the 
literature  of  the  French  colonial  empire.  Nowhere  have  I  been  able  to 
find  any  copies  of  La  Kahena,  an  excellent  little  Tunisian  periodical 
published,  a  few  years  ago,  in  Tunis  and  devoted  to  Tunisian  French 
literature,  so  interesting  on  account  of  its  multicolored  background  of 
Islamic,  Jewish,  Italian,  Berber  and  Greek  folklore.  Nor  have  I  found 
any  of  the  charming  novels  which  La  Kahena  published,  or  any  of  the 
pamphlets  of  poetry  which  the  Tunisian  firm  Mirages  has  published. 
Yet  Casablanca,  Algiers,  Oran,  Tunis,  Martinique,  Haiti,  Madagascar 
and  Indo-China  have  all  produced,  at  one  time  or  another,  excellent 
little  periodicals,  a  few  very  interesting  books  and,  always,  their  regular 
newspapers  which  sponsored  colonial  literature  by  encouraging  and 
publishing  local  authors.  French  Syria  and  the  French-speaking  Levan¬ 
tine  population  of  Egypt  have  contributed  more  directly  to  contempo¬ 
rary  French  literature:  such  popular  novelists  as  Albert  Cohen,  Elian 
Finbert  and  Ades  and  Josipovici  wrote  their  early  works  in  Alexandria. 
The  excellent  poet  Arsene  Yergath  has  published  nearly  all  his  books 
in  Egypt,  as  has  the  Arabic  poet  Achmet  Rassim,  who  often  writes  in 
French;  and  La  Bourse  EgypUenne,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in 
French,  maintains  such  high  literary  standards  that  it  has  often  been 
compared,  even  in  France,  to  some  of  the  very  best  Parisian  dailies. 
U Illustration  Juit/e  and  Les  Cahiers  d’ Orient,  both  formerly  published 
in  Alexandria,  are  two  excellent  French  periodicals  which  perhaps  no 
American  library  owns  in  complete  sets. 

In  an  age  when  America  claims  to  be  the  arsenal  and  storage-plant 
of  democracy,  of  all  its  institutions  and  traditions,  we  should  seriously 
consider  extending  shelter  and  protection  to  all  this  literature  which, 
though  perhaps  not  as  essential  as  the  work  of  some  great  Parisian 
writers,  yet  has  its  peripheral  significance  in  any  serious  study  of  French 
civilization  and  literature.  Some  organization,  such  as  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  should  undertake,  with  the  help  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  a  careful  survey  of  what  our  libraries  have  and  what  they 
yet  lack.  Many  of  our  major  libraries  dispose  of  considerable  annual 
budgets  for  the  purchase  of  European  books,  sums  which,  in  the  past 
year,  have  not  always  been  used,  either  because  it  has  been  impossible 
to  import  the  books  or  because  so  few  new  books  have  been  published 
in  war-torn  Europe.  Recent  reports,  especially  from  France,  indicate  that 
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the  volume  of  new  publications,  at  least  for  this  year  and  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  will  again  be  seriously  reduced,  either  because  European 
publishing-houses  lack  funds,  or  because  of  the  shortage  of  paper,  or 
because  of  rigorous  political  censorship,  or  because  so  many  writers  have 
died,  are  in  prison,  have  emigrated  or  have  little  leisure,  in  the  unsettled 
world  where  they  now  live,  to  create  or  write  as  much  as  before.  These 
factors  should  make  it  all  the  more  easy  for  American  university  libraries 
to  concentrate  now  on  filling  some  of  the  gaps  which  their  past  policies 
of  neglect  have  produced  and  which  students  of  the  next  few  decades 
will  otherwise  regret  so  bitterly. — Neu/  YorJ(  City. 


DIE  NEUE  SPRACHE 
By  Alfred  Werner 

.  {¥or  Boo\s  Abroad) 

Gcfang’ncr  dicscr  Sprachc:  welch  cin  Band 
Halt  Dich  gcfcssclt  an  Dcin — ^Fcindesland, 

Dass  sclbst  Dcin  Abschcu  noch  in  Tonen  klingt. 
Die  Dcinc  Seele  sich  zum  Abschied  singt. 

Zu  lange  Icbt’  ich  in  der  Sprachc  Haus, 

In  ihrer  Kammcrn  Reichtum,  bunt  und  kraus, 
Als  dass  ich  mich  gewohnte  iiber  Nacht 
Arglos  zu  fasten,  fremdsternuberdacht. 

Zu  lange  fast — bci  jedem  tapfern  Schritt 
Ticfcr  ins  Land  der  Rettung  klirrt  sic  mit, 

Die  Kettc,  die  mir  cinst  gab  gut  Gclcit — 

Nun  zerr  ich  wild  an  ihr  voll  Widerstreit. 

Wann  fiihl  ich  wieder  Heimat  und  Dahcim? 
Wann  wird  cin  Rcim  crwcckcn  neuen  Rcim? 
Wann  wird  in  mcinem  scheuen  Herzen  laut 
Das  andre  Wort,  als  war’s  mir  langst  vertraut? 

Meistcr  der  Sprachen,  gib  mir  Mund  und  Ohr, 
Ein  Lied  zu  formcn,  das  dies  Volk  erkor. 

In  dessen  Wcltgliick  meinc  Scclc  fand 
Zwar  noch  nicht  Heimat,  aber  Frcundesland. 

Schopfer  der  Volker,  lehr  mich  lichen  tief 
Dies  Volk,  das  mich  zum  neuen  Lcbcn  rief 
Aus  Dcutschlands  Kcrkcr,  wo  das  frcic  Wort 
Gemordet  fault  von  Schlimmerem  als  Mord.  .  .  . 


Transplanted  Writers 

A  SYMPOSIUM 


As  a  book-review  publication  of  inter¬ 
national  scope,  Bool(s  Abroad  has  natur¬ 
ally  taken  a  particular  interest  in  the 
foreign  writers  whom  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  totalitarian  governments 
has  driven  to  our  shores.  We  publish  be¬ 
low  a  few  of  the  replies  to  the  following 
circular  letter  which  we  sent  out  recently 
to  a  number  of  writers  and  critics  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign: 

“One  of  the  most  disquieting  by¬ 
products  of  the  world  disorders  of  the 
past  few  years  has  been  the  displacement 
of  the  most  influential  writers.  The 
ablest  German  authors  and  journalists, 
for  example,  are  no  longer  in  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  but  in  London  and  New  York. 
The  most  articulate  of  the  Spanish  in¬ 
telligentsia  are  not  in  Madrid  but  in 
Mexico  City  and  Buenos  Aires.  This 
paradoxical  situation  must  have  far- 
reaching  consequences,  not  only  for  the 
intellectuals  themselves  but  for  Ger¬ 
many,  England  and  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Mexico  and  the  Argentine.  What, 
in  your  opinion,  may  these  consequences 
be,  immediate  and  remote,  desirable 
and  unfortunate.?” 

Replies  are  still  arriving,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  print  more  of  them  in  our  Au¬ 
tumn  number. — The  Editors. 

From  Heinrich  Mann,  Los  Angeles, 
California: 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  England,  now 
contain  rather  more  productive  intel¬ 
lectuals  than  they  had  ten  years  ago.  A 
corollary  to  this  fact  is  the  other  fact 
that  in  the  same  pieriod  Germany,  Spain 
and  Italy  have  lost  just  that  number  of 
creative  spirits.  As  for  France,  she  had 
within  her  borders  from  1933  to  1940 
probably  the  largest  number  of  foreign 
intellectuals  she  had  ever  sheltered, 
whereas  since  then  not  only  have  these 
guests  left  her  country,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  fraction  of  her  own  scholars  and 


writers  have  gone  with  them.  My  own 
experience  has  been  in  France. 

For  long  years  I  took  as  active  a  part 
in  the  public  life  of  France  as  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take.  I  wrote  regularly  for  the 
principal  newspapers,  I  delivered  many 
public  addresses,  and  my  novel  on  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  kings  of  France 
appeared  in  a  publication  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  millions.  Presumably  all  this 
activity  had  some  effect.  But  was  I  really 
needed  in  France.?  The  spiritual  life  of 
the  French  republic  was  rich  enough 
without  me.  When  I  declared  and 
proved  that  Germany’s  tyrants  had  made 
her  neither  better  nor  happier,  but  only 
vicious,  stupid  and  dangerous,  the 
French  Republicans  certainly  believed 
me;  but  they  had  known  it  all  before. 
Nevertheless  the  republic  went  to  pieces 
at  its  first  defeat.  Circumstances  were 
stronger  than  the  spirit  which  should 
have  kept  the  republic  alive. 

We  must  have  learned  one  thing:  we 
cannot  control  events  which  arc  not  of 
our  own  making.  When  the  intellectuals 
do  not  wield  the  power,  there  is  danger 
that  they  may  some  day  be  driven  out. 
Even  though  for  a  time  the  rulers  may 
endure  them,  the  spiritually  indifferent 
mediocres  who  place  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  and  its  expression 
may  be  followed  by  irresponsible  rascals, 
when  these  come  to  power  they  may  be 
guilty  of  any  excesses,  because  wisdom 
has  lost  its  hold  over  them  and  they 
feel  no  need  of  conscience.  The  mouth¬ 
piece  of  present-day  Germany  bared  his 
soul  in  one  of  his  earlier  addresses  in 
the  words:  “The  intellectuals  are  useless. 
They  are  the  nation’s  waste  product.” 
But  before  an  individual  could  have 
developed  such  hatred  of  so  vitally  nec¬ 
essary  a  matter  as  thinking,  his  ancestors 
must  have  come  to  look  upon  thinking 
as  something  completely  indifferent. 
The  public  level  could  not  have  sunk 
so  low  all  at  once. 
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When  Bismarck  ruled  the  German 
Reich,  numerous  powerful  and  admir¬ 
able  spirits  shone  brilliantly  in  Ger¬ 
many.  One  of  them  was  Bismarck  him¬ 
self.  When  Clemenceau  was  in  com¬ 
mand  in  France,  he  forbade  the  Re¬ 
public  to  fall,  although  a  marshal  had 
already  capitulated  at  Verdun.  With  a 
Churchill  at  the  helm,  a  country  may 
suffer  losses,  but  it  will  not  perish.  The 
actions  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Roose¬ 
velt  are  a  guarantee  that  his  land  will 
assert  herself.  At  the  time  of  the  Gorky 
jubilee,  someone  listed  at  a  gathering 
the  names  of  the  great  intellectuals. 
“And  am  I  not  an  intellectual?”  asked 
Stalin.  In  order  to  govern  a  state  suc¬ 
cessfully,  a  man  must  stand  stubbornly 
for  his  own  convictions  instead  of  merely 
for  interests,  about  which  he  may  even 
be  anything  but  clear. 

These  are  the  consequences  which  are 
evident  everywhere  from  the  evil  situa¬ 
tion  now  prevailing.  The  expulsion  of 
the  intellectuals  from  certain  countries 
makes  it  imperative  that  in  all  countries 
in  the  future  only  creative  spirits  come 
to  power  and  determine  the  trend  of 
events.  Only  so  would  life  be  worth 
while  for  men  to  live.  Each  of  us  can 
prophesy  for  himself  how  matters  will 
actually  stand  after  the  craziest  collapse 
the  world  has  ever  known;  after  the 
over-hasty  attempt  of  the  aggressors  to 
correct  the  history  of  centuries  for  their 
own  behoof;  after  the  destruction  of 
whole  peoples,  of  whole  continents,  after 
the  world  has  been  maliciously  plunged 
into  a  condition  of  anarchy  from  which 
we  shall  be  a  long  time  in  recovering. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  consequences 
of  all  this  will  reach  far.  The  continued 
mistreatment  of  men  by  bestial  tyrants, 
so  that  many  die  for  no  good  reason,  go 
hungry  without  motive,  are  ill,  bitter 
and  neglected  without  cause;  such  evils 
unfortunately  bear  fruit  on  and  on  for 
ages. 

From  Fernand  Baldensperger,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles: 

“Don’t  prophesy  unless  you  know”; 
this  wise  warning  may  well  be  kept  in 


mind  by  some  at  least  of  your  answerers. 
The  problem,  nevertheless,  is  quite 
worthy  of  our  interest,  mainly  if  con¬ 
nected  with  similar  episcxles  of  the  past. 
For  my  part,  having  devoted  many  years 
of  inquiry  to  one  of  them,  the  French 
Emigration  1789-1815,  which  I  traced 
in  several  countries,  and  having  paid 
some  attention  to  preceding  or  follow¬ 
ing  “exiles,”  Jewish  Diaspora,  Greek 
dispersion,  Huguenot  refugees,  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian,  Italian  intellectual  exiles, 
I  am  less  disposed  to  find  excessive  ab¬ 
normality  in  such  “displacements.” 
They  belong  to  the  substance  of  Com¬ 
parative  Literature,  and  some  of  them 
have  still  to  be  studied  from  its  angle. 

Disquieting  may  be,  for  European 
countries,  the  disappearance  of  “liberal” 
writers  from  milieux  where  their  voices 
ought  to  have  been  heard.  But  their 
presence  in  “liberal”  countries  docs  not 
seem  to  create  new  “values” — from  the 
political  point  of  view — in  their  new 
residence:  Switzerland,  so  often  the 
asylum  of  foreign  democrats  in  exile, 
was  not  essentially  modified  by  their 
presence  in  1828,  1851,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  great 
difference  of  “climate”  in  literary  and 
aesthetic  creeds,  inside  and  outside  the 
countries  which  welcomed  foreign  in¬ 
telligentsia;  who  could  say  that  more 
realism  or  more  idealism,  more  matter- 
of-fact  or  more  romanticism  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  writers  sheltered  by  Amer¬ 
ica?  Consequently,  results  may  be  less 
marked  than  in  times  such  as  when 
French  exiles  absorbed,  about  1800,  a 
greater  devotion  for  legends  and  folk¬ 
lore  than  was  the  official  trend  in  their 
own  country. 

What  will  be,  more  probably,  a  gen¬ 
eral  effect  on  literature  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  is  this:  1)  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  public,  indifference  to  style, 
interest  in  reports,  semi-imaginary  his¬ 
tory  and  semi-historical  biography, 
without  any  heed  whatever  to  artistry, 
personal  presentation,  demonstration  of 
what  Flaubert  called  the  saving  grace  of 
form:  it  will  be  so  thrilling  to  know 
more  about  the  true  inwardness  of  events 
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nowadays  merely  described  from  the 
outside.  And  so  many  people  will  have 
reports  to  make,  more  or  less  adroidy, 
more  or  less  as  special  pleaders,  on  their 
activities,  or  guesses,  or  hidden  destinies! 
The  interest  of  such  matter,  even  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stage,  will  make  treatment 
more  or  less  indifferent,  and  a  sort  of 
literature  in  plain,  even  vulgar  prose, 
with  sensational  episodes  may  well  be 
universal  (not  unlike  what  happened 
after  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Empire:  2)  as  a  kind  of  antagonistic  de¬ 
termination,  over-refined,  esoteric  lit¬ 
erature  is  apt  to  blossom,  as  happened 
everywhere  when  everywhere  “art  for 
art’s  sake,”  in  avowed  or  hidden  form, 
opposed  the  demagogic  demands  of  the 
lending  libraries  or  of  the  reading 
masses:  a  conflict,  or  rather  a  “polari¬ 
sation”  which  helps,  after  all,  in  spite 
of  jarring  discordances,  to  save  human 
expression  from  too  much  indiflerence, 
as  well  as  from  euphuistic  secretiveness. 

From  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  New 
York  City: 

The  “displacement”  of  influential 
writers  does  not  appear  to  me  as  “dis¬ 
quieting.”  Far  from  it. 

Yes,  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  Spanish 
writers  and  thinkers  are  dispersed 
through  the  world:  some  in  Switzerland, 
the  last  oasis  left  in  Europe — like 
Ferrero  and  Silone;  most  in  the  United 
States,  in  Mexico,  in  Argentina  .  .  .  But 
did  not  the  greatest  of  all  “exiles,”  Dante 
Alighieri,  write:  “I’ll  not  accept  humili¬ 
ating  conditions;  from  any  place  I  am 
free  to  look  at  the  skies,  to  think.  .  . 

Everybody  who  happened  to  live  a 
few  years  ago  in  France  has  a  theory 
of  his  own  why  France  collapsed  in 
June,  1940.  Some  put  the  blame  on  the 
selfishness  and  blindness  of  the  French 
industrials;  and  they  arc  the  nearest  to 
truth;  others  put  the  blame  on  Labor 
strikes;  others  on  the  Maginot  men¬ 
tality;  one,  the  most  clever  of  all.  Saint 
Exupery,  on  the  fact  that  the  French 
were  farmers  fighting  against  mechanics 
(partly  true,  but  meant  to  exonerate  the 
Vichy  autocracy)  ...  In  my  opinion 


what  was  wrong  with  the  French,  all  the 
French,  is  the  most  dangerous  French 
mental  limitation:  Provincialism  or, 
more  precisely,  intellectual  insularity. 

Intellectual  isolationism  constitutes 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  world  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  the  present  dispersion 
of  so  many  poets  and  thinkers  may 
hasten  a  more  human,  more  univcrsal- 
istic  oudook  of  world  affairs. 

As  I  said  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Yorl{ 
Times  (Jan.  21,  1942)  outlining  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  political  reconstruction  for  free 
Italy,  in  the  Europe  of  tomorrow  the 
nationalities  must  remain  living  flames 
of  thought  and  art,  but  they  must  no 
longer  be  tight  compartments.  As  an 
Italian  I  never  forget  that  our  immortal 
Mazzini — himself  long  an  exile — wrote: 
“I  love  my  country  because  I  love  all 
the  countries.” 

From  Llewellyn  Jones,  Cambridge, 
Mass.: 

More  than  one  question  is  involved 
in  the  forced  migration  of  European 
intellectuals  to  the  Americas.  The  Span¬ 
ish  Loyalist  writers  at  least  do  not  mi¬ 
grate  linguistically:  they  go  from  a 
mother’s  house  to  a  daughter’s  house, 
and  even  find  publishing  concerns 
awaiting  the  books  they  write  in  exile. 

But  the  German  and  other  European 
intellectuals  who  come  to  the  United 
States  really  come  to  a  strange  land. 
And  although  pure  knowledge  may  be 
international  the  modes  of  expressing 
it  are  not,  and  when  it  comes  to  cre¬ 
ative  writing  a  novelist  torn  from  his 
environment  is  already  almost  silenced. 
Certain  men  like  Thomas  Mann,  whose 
point  of  view  is  universal  and  philosoph¬ 
ical,  can  perhaps  write  as  well  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  elsewhere — though  even  in  such 
cases,  a  whole  new  background  must 
be  learned.  But  any  writer  who  depends 
on  local  color,  who  depicts  certain  types 
of  men  and  women,  certain  types  of 
association  between  men  and  of  ethical 
relationship,  will  be  lost  and  voiceless 
in  the  new  world. 

In  such  instances  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  way  may  soon  be  made  possible 
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for  the  return  of  these  exiles  to  their 
homes.  Already  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  as  well  as  in  Europe  there  have 
been  suicides  among  these  men  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 
The  stronger  the  hope  for  an  early 
clearing  up  of  the  situation  the  more 
courageously  these  men  and  women 
can  try  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  situation 
admittedly  abnormal. 

From  Krishnalal  Shridharani,  New 
York  City: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March 
3,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  most  influential  writers 
which  is  caused  by  this  conflict  is  bound 
to  have  some  effect  on  our  literature 
and  lives.  One  thing  that  has  become 
apparent  to  me  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  gradually  increasing  role 
of  New  York  as  the  center  of  world 
culture.  Personally  I  do  not  like  the 
process  since  it  implies  a  consequent 
impoverishment  of  thought  in  other 
lands.  But  it  has  its  good  points  too. 
First  of  all,  when  a  thinker  gets  away 
from  his  native  surroundings  he  is  likely 
to  get  away  also  from  the  maze  of  im¬ 
mediacies  and  go  deep  down  to  the 
fundamentals.  In  other  words,  he  may 
acquire  a  healthier  perspective,  but  only 
if  the  displacement  is  temporary  and  he 
looks  forward  to  going  back  to  his  roots. 
In  the  second  place,  may  we  not  all  be 
on  the  road  to  evolving  a  world-mind 
forced  by  the  displacement  of  thinkers.? 

From  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison,  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century,  Chicago: 

The  long-run  result  of  the  expatria¬ 
tion  of  European  writers  and  thinkers 
to  a  land  where  they  can  freely  write 
and  think  is,  in  one  aspect,  like  the  long- 
run  result  of  going  into  a  bomb-shelter 
during  an  air-raid.  If  the  shelter  serves 
its  intended  purpose,  the  shelteree  can 
emerge  later  and  go  on  with  his  work. 
If  it  receives  a  direct  hit  and  is  demol¬ 
ished — curtains.  So  with  the  refugee  in¬ 
tellectuals  among  us.  If  we  win  the  war 
they  will  survive  to  carry  on  the  au¬ 


thentic  pre-Hitler  culture  of  their  re¬ 
spective  nations,  preferably  by  returning 
to  their  own  countries  where  they  will 
be  most  needed.  If  we  lose,  they  will 
probably  be  among  the  first  to  face  the 
firing-squads — though  not  the  only 
ones. 

To  attempt  to  forecast  the  cultural 
consequences  of  this  migration  of  in¬ 
tellectuals  in  such  a  situation  as  would 
exist  if  we  lose  the  war  would  be  as 
absurd  as  estimating  the  consequences 
of  putting  two  lumps  of  sugar  in  your 
tea  during  a  typhoon;  its  trivial  effects 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  consequences  of  enemy  domi¬ 
nation.  To  make  sense  at  all,  it  must  be 
presupposed  that  we  are  going  to  win. 

While  the  war  continues,  these  emi¬ 
gres  should  be  welcomed  and  given 
every  possible  opportunity  to  continue 
their  work.  The  transplantation  should 
enlarge  their  horizons,  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  here  should  enlarge  ours. 

After  the  war  is  over  and  when  we 
have  won — nobody  knows  what  the 
world  will  be  like  or  whether  there  will 
be  anything  left  to  go  back  to,  but  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  is  enough  left  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  furnish  materials  and  a  place 
for  the  building  of  a  non-Hitlerian  new 
order — most  of  the  refugees  should  re¬ 
turn  to  their  places  of  origin.  Impov¬ 
erished  as  we  shall  doubtless  be,  we  may 
have  most  of  the  world’s  available  ma¬ 
terial  resources.  It  would  be  disastrous 
if  there  should  be  a  concentration  of  the 
world’s  brains  comparable  to  the  con¬ 
centration  of  its  gold. 

From  Dr.  Otto  Strasser,  Westmount, 
Montreal,  Canada: 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  outstanding 
writers  of  Germany,  France,  Spain  and 
other  European  countries  are  today  liv¬ 
ing  and  writing  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  consequences  of  Hitler’s  dic¬ 
tatorship.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  true  for  the  most  part  only 
of  the  political-minded  writers,  not  the 
novelists,  essayists  and  lyric  poets,  who 
are  still  in  their  native  countries,  even 
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if  inactive.  I  know  many  European 
writers,  silent  but  waiting,  like  “seeds 
under  the  snow,”  as  one  of  them  calls 
his  new  book. 

I  believe  it  is  an  important  and  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
European  writers  on  politics  arc  today 
living  on  this  continent.  Not  only  be¬ 
cause  they  themselves  are  in  a  position 
to  learn  a  great  deal,  but  they  can  furnish 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  with  first¬ 
hand  information  of  Europe  and  its 
problems.  All  chauvinism  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and 
if  we  wish  to  build  a  better  world  after 
the  war,  we  must  learn  to  understand 
each  other’s  history,  background,  and 
special  problems.  Twelve  years  ago  I  ex¬ 
pressed  in  my  book  Aufbau  des 
Deutschen  Sozialismus  (reprinted  in 
England  under  the  title  Germany  To¬ 
morrow)  the  hope  that  an  “Olympiad  of 
the  spirit”  will  supplement  the  physical 
Olympic  games  of  the  nations.  The  dis¬ 
placement  of  so  many  influential  writers 
certainly  will  help  to  realize  this  idea 
after  the  war. 

From  Burton  Rascoe,  New  York  City: 

In  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the 
things  that  refugees  of  all  sorts,  who 
find  haven  in  this  country,  should  do 
is  to  stop  spouting  off  their  mouths  in 
criticism  of  this  country,  telling  us  what 
we  should  and  should  not  do,  asking 
and  getting  favors,  and  acting  as  though 
this  war  is  being  fought,  personally,  for 
them,  exclusively.  Too  many  of  them, 
as  I  see  it,  are  posing  as  martyrs  while 
having  $5  dinner  testimonials  given 
them  at  the  New  York  Waldorf-Astoria 
and  getting  big  contracts  from  Holly¬ 
wood  producers  and  swell  contracts 
from  publishers  for  exceedingly  bad 
work.  My  heart  may  bleed  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  next  door  to  me,  who  tells  me  he 
had  a  prosperous  importing  and  ex¬ 
porting  business  until  he  was  driven 
out  by  Hitler,  and  that  now  he  wants 
only  to  die,  because  he  is  too  old  to  begin 
life  in  a  new  country  where  he  can  speak 
only  a  few  words  of  the  language  (I 
sp>eak  to  him  in  bad  German)  but  I 


can’t  let  my  heart  bleed  any  more,  with¬ 
out  dying  myself,  for  author  refugees 
who  live  at  the  Ritz  or  the  Waldorf, 
dining  nighdy  at  the  Stork  Club  or  at 
“21,”  getting  their  names  in  the  gossip 
columns,  and  making  money  out  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bad  writing,  while  most 
American  writers  have  trouble  paying 
their  rent  (in  some  cases  the  month’s 
rent  is  less  than  a  dinner  check  at  the 
Stork  for  one  evening.) 

It  is  terrible  to  be  deracinated.  I  know, 
because  I  still  feel  that  I  am  deracinated 
from  the  soil  of  Oklahoma  and  that  I 
am  on  alien  soil,  with  no  roots  except 
what  might  pass  for  roots  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  City.  But,  I  hope 
that  even  in  New  York  I  don’t  try  to 
tell  (people,  in  print,  that  they  should 
run  things  the  way  they  were  run  in 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  in  1911 — which  is 
what  so  many  of  the  well-feted  refugees 
are  now  telling  us  in  books. 

Let  us  have  regard  for  the  real  people 
from  all  countries  who  have  sought 
refuge  here  from  totalitarianism,  and 
comfort  and  help  them  as  we  would  our 
own  p>eople.  But  let  us  stop  pampering 
the  phonies,  especially  those  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  persuasion.  .  .  .  They  bring  with 
them  all  the  bad  seeds  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  national  and  racial  hates, 
sup)erstitions  and  desire  for  violence 
that  have  been  fostered  in  Europe  for 
a  thousand  years  and  that  we,  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  have  been  trying  our  best  to  escape. 

We  are  a  peaceful  p)eople,  at  war.  And 
we  know  we  must  fight  this  war,  willy- 
nilly,  because  we  are  in  it;  and  we  will 
fight  it  to  the  last  ounce  of  our  strength. 

Let  the  literary  refugees  remind  them¬ 
selves  of  this  fact  and  stop  acting  as 
though  this  war  we  are  fighting  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  keep  them  in  caviar 
and  champagne  in  suites  of  the  swanki¬ 
est  hotels  in  New  York,  Miami,  and 
Palm  Beach. 

From  Gustave  Cohen,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity: 

The  presence  of  able  European  teach¬ 
ers,  writers  and  artists  in  America  may 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  Of 
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course,  deprived  of  any  contact  with 
their  former  countries  they  may  lose 
some  of  the  genuine  qualities  they  owed 
to  its  inspiration,  especially  the  purity 
of  their  style,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  keep  their  whole  liberty  of  feeling 
and  expression  and  are  preserved  in 
their  life  and  strength  both  for  Europe 
and  America,  thus  for  mankind  and 
civilization.  The  balance  is  for  the  good, 
and  as  far  as  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  contribution  of  this  great 
war  “Refuge”  to  its  culture  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  former  Immigration. 

Proof  of  it  is,  for  French-speaking 
people,  the  recent  creation  of  the  Ecole 
Libre  des  Hautes  Ltudes  (President 
Henri  Focillon,  Vice-Presidents  Jacques 
Maritain  and  Jean  Perrin)  in  the  frame 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
66  West  Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Its  inauguration  took  place  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  February,  1942,  at  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  before  an  audience  of  more  than 
three  thousand  people. 

From  John  Haynes  Holmes,  The  Com¬ 
munity  Church,  New  York  City: 

I  have  your  interesting  letter  of  the 
3rd,  referring  to  the  problem  of  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  great  European  writers — 
the  coming  of  German  authors  and 
journalists  to  London  and  New  York, 
and  the  Spanish  intelligentsia  to  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Argentina,  etc.  Your  inquiries 
about  the  significance  of  this  phenome¬ 
non  call  for  more  careful  and  extended 
consideration  than  can  be  offered  in  a 
hurried  letter,  but  I  am  ready  to  state 
what  occurs  to  me  as  more  or  less  ob¬ 
vious. 

My  first  thought  is  of  the  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  European  countries  occasioned 
by  the  exile  of  their  influential  writers. 
It  is  appalling  to  think  of  how  definitely 
intellectual  life  must  be  coming  to  its 
end  in  these  war-beset  and  tyranny- 
ridden  lands.  Already  a  sort  of  new 
Dark  Age  has  set  in,  and  one  wonders 
when,  if  ever,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  etc.,  will  recover  from  this  dev¬ 
astating  experience.  One  thinks  of  Pal¬ 
estine  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 


of  Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  War 
and  the  Macedonian  conquest,  of  Rome 
after  the  barbarian  invasion. 

My  second  thought  is  of  what  would 
appear  to  be  the  enrichment  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  America 
and  other  countries  which  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  in  hospitality  these  exiled  writ¬ 
ers  and  journalists.  All  at  once  this  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  have  become  the  center  of 
the  world’s  literary  and  artistic  life,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  wonderful  thing. 
But  one  wonders  if  the  case  is  really  as 
simple  as  all  this!  Are  these  foreign  au¬ 
thors  and  journalists,  barbarously  up¬ 
rooted  from  their  native  soil,  going  to 
be  able  to  take  root  in  our  alien  soil  and 
enjoy  there  a  healthful  and  fruitful 
growth.?  What  effect  will  these  men 
have  on  our  own  native  literature — 
will  they  really  enrich  it  or  adulterate  it, 
change  its  strong  native  character,  break 
or  at  least  divert  the  line  of  its  conti¬ 
nuity.?  These  inquiries  affect  in  no  way 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  hospitality  to 
this  sore-beset  and  tragic  company  of  the 
best  Europeans  of  our  time,  but  they 
point  to  problems  the  significance  of 
which  we  have  not  begun  to  estimate. 

My  feeling  is  that  a  terrific  earthquake 
is  shaking  our  world  and  that  the  vast 
material  destruction  of  this  cataclysm  is 
destined  to  be  matched  by  world-wide 
intellectual  and  spiritual  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  Upheaval  and  disruption  are  every¬ 
where,  in  the  countries  not  yet  visited 
by  the  war  as  well  as  in  those  stricken 
by  its  havoc.  Floods  of  distressed  and 
distraught  humanity  pouring  from  one 
country  are  engulfing  other  countries. 
If  this  war  continues  and  extends  its 
area  to  all  the  continents  and  seas,  the 
results  must  be  on  the  one  hand  physical 
prostration,  and  on  the  other  well-nigh 
as  complete  spiritual  death.  We  may 
think  that  the  war  is  making  America 
the  cultural  center  of  the  world,  as  for 
the  moment  it  is  making  it  the  financial 
center  of  the  world.  But  of  what  avail  is 
it  to  be  such  a  center,  either  financial  or 
cultural,  when  the  world  is  bankrupt 
and  civilization  is  thus  faced  with  a  re¬ 
version  to  barbarism .?  The  influx  of  Eu- 
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ropean  authors  and  artists  into  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere  can  have  creative  sig¬ 
nificance  only  if  this  war  is  stopped,  and 
the  life  of  man  thus  given  opportunity 
to  revive.  Not  otherwise  shall  we  save 
anything  from  the  vastest  disaster  in 
human  history. 

From  Ferdinand  Bruckner,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  New  York: 

There  is  a  German  word,  “Heimat,” 
which  the  dictionaries  translate  by 
“Home,”  “Native  country,”  “Native 
place.”  But  “Heimat”  means  more  than 
that.  It  is  not  only  the  place  where  you 
were  born,  the  country  to  which  you 
belong,  the  home  that  gives  you  shelter. 
It  is  also  something  abstract,  the  first 
conception  of  life,  which  remains  with¬ 
in  us  and  becomes  the  nucleus  of  our 
being. 

When  an  exile  comes  to  a  new  country 
he  takes  his  “Heimat”  along.  An  in¬ 
tellectual  keeps  it  in  his  soul,  in  his 
work.  If  he  is  no  mediocrity  he  cannot 
adjust  himself  easily.  But  struggle  and 
sacrifice  are  the  soil  from  which  our 
best  fruits  grow. 

I  think  the  consequences  of  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  writers  are  both  desirable 
and  unfortunate.  There  is  no  greater 
creative  power  than  pain,  unfortunately. 

From  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Yad- 
do,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York: 

The  deepest  harm  in  forced  flight  lies 
in  the  incurable  wound  to  human  pride 
and  self-respect,  the  complete  dislocation 
of  the  spiritual  center  of  gravity.  To  be 
beaten  and  driven  out  of  one’s  own  place 
is  the  gravest  disaster  that  can  occur  to 
a  human  being,  for  in  such  an  act  he 
finds  his  very  humanity  denied,  his  per¬ 
sonality  dismissed  with  contempt,  and 
this  is  a  shock  very  few  natures  can  bear 
and  recover  any  measure  of  equilibrium. 

Artists  and  writers,  I  think,  do  not 
suffer  more  than  other  people  under 
such  treatment,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
more  aware  of  the  causes  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  they  are  better  able  to  perceive 
what  is  happening,  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  all  their  fellow  beings.  I  would 


not  attempt  to  prophesy  what  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  all  this  world  displacement 
by  violence  of  so  many  people  might 
be;  but  I  can  only  hope  they  will  have 
learned  something  by  it,  and  will  leave 
in  the  grave  of  Europe  their  old  quarrels 
and  the  old  prejudices  that  have  brought 
this  catastrophe  upon  all  of  us.  We  have 
here  enough  of  those  things  to  fight 
without  that  added  weight. 

Americans  are  not  going  anywhere, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Here  we  stay,  for 
good  or  ill,  for  life  or  death;  and  my 
hofje  is  that  all  those  articulate  intelli¬ 
gences  who  have  been  driven  here  will 
consent  to  stand  with  us,  and  help  us 
put  an  end  to  this  stampede  of  human 
beings  driven  like  sheep  over  one  fron¬ 
tier  after  another;  I  hope  they  will  make 
an  effort  to  understand  what  this  place 
means  in  terms  of  the  final  battlefield. 
For  the  present,  they  must  live  here  or 
nowhere,  and  they  must  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  helping  to  make  this  a 
place  where  man  can  live  as  man  and 
not  as  victim,  pawn,  a  lower  order  of 
animal  driven  out  to  die  beside  the  road 
or  to  survive  in  stealth  and  cunning. 

The  force  at  work  in  the  world  now 
is  the  oldest  evil  with  a  new  name  and 
new  mechanisms  and  more  complicated 
strategies;  if  the  intelligentsia  do  not 
help  to  clarify  the  issues,  maintain  at 
least  internal  order,  understand  them¬ 
selves  and  help  others  to  understand 
the  nature  of  what  is  happening,  they 
hardly  deserve  the  name.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  E.  M.  Forster  that  there  are  only 
two  possibilities  for  any  real  order:  in 
art  and  in  religion.  All  political  history 
is  a  vile  mess,  varying  only  in  degrees 
of  vileness  from  one  epoch  to  another, 
and  only  the  work  of  saints  and  artists 
gives  us  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
human  race  is  worth  belonging  to. 

Let  these  scattered,  uprooted  men  re¬ 
member  this,  and  remember  that  their 
one  function  is  to  labor  at  preserving 
the  humanities  and  the  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit.  Otherwise  they  are  lost 
and  we  are  lost  with  them  and  whether 
they  stay  here  or  go  yonder  will  not 
much  matter. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


The  Community  Standing 
of  M.  Pierre  Laval 

(From  Pour  la  Victoire,  New  York) 

Once  upon  a  time  Pierre  Laval  de¬ 
cided  to  circulate  incognito  through  the 
two  zones  to  find  out  what  the  public 
in  general  thought  of  him. 

He  glued  a  false  beard  to  his  face,  and 
following  the  well-known  practice  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  proceeded  to  make 
acquaintances  at  various  caf^s. 

“How  are  things  going  with  you?” 
he  asked  one  proprietor. 

“Bad!”  was  the  laconic  answer. 

“Ah,  I’m  sorry  .  .  .  and  what  do  you 
think  of  Laval?” 

The  man  looked  at  him  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes. 

“I  don’t  like  questions  like  that.  A 
man  walks  into  a  trap,  and  nobody 
knows  what  they’ll  do  to  him.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  friend!  I’m  not  that 
sort.  I  promise  you  faithfully  I’ll  not 
say  a  word  to  the  police  or  the  Gestapo.” 

The  man  still  hesitated.  “No,  I  don’t 
suppose  you  will.  But  I  have  my  cus¬ 
tomers  to  think  about.  I  don’t  want  to 
have  trouble  with  my  customers.” 

“I  tell  you  I  won’t  breathe  a  word 
of  what  you  tell  me — not  to  anybody.” 

The  joy-dispenser,  reassured  at  last, 
leaned  over  and  whispered  in  his  visit¬ 
or’s  ear: 

“Well  between  you  and  me — I  think 
he’s  a  pretty  good  fellow!” 

‘'Good  Neighbor”  Poets 

Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
poetry  of  the  other  American  republics, 
and  the  need  of  adequate  translation 
into  English,  as  also  the  reciprocal  trans¬ 
lation  of  United  States  poetry  into  Span¬ 
ish,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America,  held  in  New  York 


on  January  25.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ScKiety  speaking  on  Poets  as 
Leaders  and  Prophets,  said: 

“Poets  today  have  acquired  more 
faith  in  the  thing  that  seems  so  pre¬ 
cious  when  it  is  at  stake  in  a  world 
conflict,  and  they  are  speaking  with 
a  more  positive  tone  . . .  They  may 
write  fiery  lyrics,  or  ballads,  or  docu¬ 
mentary  films  or  radio  dramas,  but 
the  prophet  within  will  adapt  his  art 
and  instrument  to  the  need  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

He  asserted  that  poets  have  been  the 
pioneers  in  finding  a  basis  for  greater 
mutual  understanding  with  the  other 
American  republics. 

John  Peale  Bishop,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
dwelt  on  the  need  of  a  flow  of  books 
between  the  Americas  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  mentioned  Cdndor,  the  forth¬ 
coming  anthology  of  the  work  of  some 
sixty  contemporary  poets  from  the  other 
American  republics,  edited  by  Dudley 
Fitts  and  Dudley  Poore  and  sponsored 
by  the  Coordinator’s  Office. 

Readings  at  the  dinner  included  a 
translation  from  Hart  Crane’s  The 
Bridge,  read  by  the  translator,  Diomedes 
de  Pereyra,  of  Bolivia;  and  poems  from 
three  poets  —  Jorge  Carrera  of  Ecuador, 
at  present  Consul  General  of  his  coun¬ 
try  in  San  Francisco;  Constantino  Suas- 
nazar,  of  Peru;  and  Jaime  Torres  Bodet, 
of  Mexico  —  translated  and  read  by 
Muna  Lee  of  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Katharine  Garrison  Chapin  (Mrs. 
Francis  Biddle,  wife  of  the  Attorney 
General)  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
reading  her  translations  from  the  Chil¬ 
ean  poet,  Gabriela  Mistral,  as  had  been 
announced;  the  president  of  the  Society 
read  instead  a  selection  from  Mrs.  Bid- 
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die’s  own  book  of  poems,  just  published, 
Plain  Chant  for  America. 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
presentation  to  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Spoon  River  Anthology  and 
twenty  other  volumes,  of  the  medal  for 
1941  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America. 

Conservation 
of  Scholarly  Journals 

The  American  Library  Association 
created  last  year  the  Committee  on  Aid 
to  Libraries  in  War  Areas,  headed  by 
John  L.  Russell,  Librarian  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester.  One  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  most  difficult  problems  will  be 
the  completion  of  foreign  institutional 
sets  of  American  scholarly,  scientific 
and  technical  periodicals.  Many  sets  of 
journals  will  be  broken  by  the  financial 
inability  of  institutions  to  renew  sub¬ 
scriptions.  As  far  as  possible  they  will 
be  completed  from  a  stock  of  periodicals 
being  purchased  by  the  Committee. 
Many  more  will  have  been  broken 
through  mail  difficulties  and  loss  of 
shipments,  while  still  other  sets  will 


RUB£N  DARfO 

^Tono  Salazar,  in  Cervantes,  Havana) 


have  disappeared  in  the  destruction  of 
libraries.  The  size  of  the  eventual  de¬ 
mand  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  re¬ 
quests  received  by  the  committee  already 
give  evidence  that  it  will  be  enormous. 
With  an  imminent  paper  shortage,  at¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  collect  old 
periodicals  for  pulp.  Fearing  this  pos¬ 
sible  reduction  in  the  already  limited 
supply  of  scholarly  and  scientific  jour¬ 
nals,  the  committee  hopes  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  subscribers  to  Boo\s 
Abroad  in  preventing  the  sacrifice  of 
this  type  of  material  to  the  pulp  demand. 
Questions  concerning  the  project  or 
concerning  the  value  of  particular  pe¬ 
riodicals  to  the  project  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Wayne  M.  Hartwell,  Execu¬ 
tive  Assistant  to  the  Committee  on  Aid 
to  Libraries  in  War  Areas,  Rush  Rhees 
Library,  University  of  Rochester,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York. 

The  Improved  Attitude 
of  German  Science 

(From  an  article  by  Professor  Karl 
Heinz,  in  the  Rheinische-Westfdlische 
Zeitung,  quoted  in  Die  Zeitung, 
London) 

“In  the  other  war,  German  science 
was  not  willing  to  hold  its  tongue.  It 
issued  public  protests,  made  political 
suggestions,  criticized  government 
measures  and  stirred  up  feeling  against 
them.  This  opposition  of  German  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  government  was  a  sign  of 
internal  weakness. 

“Today,  German  science  has  learned 
to  keep  silence.  It  is  quiet  and  collected. 
It  submits  to  discipline,  in  the  true  sci¬ 
entific  spirit.  Its  dignified,  modest  and 
judicious  attitude  is  a  great  help  to  the 
government,  and  proves  that  science 
has  found  its  place  in  the  New  Order. 
Science  is  no  longer  self-opinionated,  it 
is  no  longer  critical,  it  no  longer  has 
doubts.  But  it  is  busy.’’ 

Precocious  Italians 

Cervantes  of  Havana  gleans  a  little 
information  on  literary  activity  in  much- 
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distracted  Italy.  Its  February  number 
mentions  the  passing  of  Aldo  Mautino, 
who  died  at  twenty-one,  robbing  his 
country  of  a  promising  thinker.  His 
friends  have  collected  his  essays  under 
the  common  title  T he  Formation  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Benedetto  Croce.  These 
studies,  we  are  told,  earned  the  unquali¬ 
fied  praise  of  Croce  himself. — An  even 
more  startling  case  of  early  maturity  is 
said  to  be  that  of  the  youthful  poetess 
Antonella  Dalfino,  who  at  the  tender 
age  of  nine  read  her  poems  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  prominent  writers,  critics,  poets 
and  scholars  who  listened  with  an  in¬ 
credulity  that  gave  way  to  enthusiastic 
admiration.  That  was  six  years  ago,  and 
the  young  lady  has  by  now  published  a 
volume  called  Non  strappare  quella 
prianta.  The  first  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
tains  the  immature  work  of  her  earlier 
years,  the  latter  half  the  ripened  product 
of  her  fourteens  and  fifteens. 

The  Classics  and 
the  Present  Crisis 

(From  a  Report  on  Defense  Activities, 
by  a  Professor  of  Languages) 

“On  the  Tuesday  following  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  a  tiny  Latin  class 
was  reading  Horace.  We  were  all  elec¬ 
trified  by  a  few  verses  of  the  third  ode 
in  the  second  book.  The  thought  is  not 
strikingly  original — it  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  gave  it  power.  I  must  quote 
Professor  Bennett’s  translation,  and 
then  the  original,  to  make  my  meaning 
clear. 

“  ‘Remember,  when  life’s  path  is 
steep,  to  keep  an  even  mind,  and  like¬ 
wise,  in  prosperity,  a  spirit  restrained 
from  overweening  joy,  Dellius,  seeing 
thou  art  doomed  to  die,  whether  thou 
live  always  sad,  or  reclining  in  grassy 
nooks  take  delight  in  holidays  in  some 
choice  vintage  of  Falernian  wine  .  .  . 
Whether  thou  be  rich  and  sprung  from 
ancient  Inachus,  or  dwell  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven  poor  and  of  lowly 
birth,  it  makes  no  difference:  thou  art 
pitiless  Orcus’  victim.  We  are  all  being 
gathered  to  one  and  the  same  fold.  The 
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lot  of  every  one  of  us  is  tossing  about  in 
the  urn,  destined  sooner,  later,  to  come 
forth  and  place  us  in  Charon’s  skiff  for 
everlasting  exile.’ 

“Horace  wrote: 

‘Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
ab  insolenti  temperatam 
laetitia,  morture  Delli, 

seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeris, 
seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
festos  reclinatum  be  arts 
interiore  nota  Falerni  . . . 

Divesne,  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
de  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
victima  nil  miser  antis  Orci. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
versatur  urna  serius  ocius 
sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum 
exsilium  impositura  cumbae! 
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“If  the  rhythm  and  the  sense  of  those 
verses  stay  with  us,  I  think  we  shall  not 
fly  into  a  panic  on  the  day  when  our  city 
is  bombed!” 

German  Boo}{s  for  German 
Prisoners  of  War 

Meshdunarodnaya  Kniga  (The  In¬ 
ternational  Book),  a  foreign  language 
publishing  house  in  Moscow,  brings 
out  a  scries  of  small  books  in  German 
mainly  for  use  in  the  libraries  of  the 
war  prisoners’  camps.  These  libraries, 
organized  in  all  camps,  need  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  books  as  “the  hunger 
for  reading  among  the  prisoners  of  war 
is  incredibly  huge”  (to  quote  Das  Freie 
Wort,  a  camp  paper  published  by  Ger¬ 
man  war  prisoners  in  Russia).  The 
above-mentioned  scries  consists  of  vol¬ 
umes  of  short  stories,  novelettes,  poems, 
essays  and  plays.  The  authors  arc  anti- 
Nazi  writers  of  all  nationalities.  The 
first  edition  of  each  of  the  paper-bound 
small  volumes  is  10,000.  Among  the 
first  volumes  of  the  series  were:  Adam 
Scharrer’s  Der  Herr  im  House  and  Der 
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Uruguayan  Cuentista 
(Tono  Salazar,  in  Argentina  Ubre) 


Land  postbote  Zwin\erer  aus  Eichen- 
dorf,  Cressman  Taylor’s  Address  Un¬ 
known  in  German  translation,  Bela  Ba- 
lazs’  Der  mdchtige  Verbiindete,  Mik¬ 
hail  Sholokhov  Die  Maschinengewehr- 
l{ompanie,  Lew  Nikulin’s  Die  Fratze 
des  Feindes,  W.  jermilow’s  Gori{i  cds 
antifaschistischer  Kdmpfer.  Further  vol¬ 
umes  arc  announced.  Their  authors  arc 
Lion  Feuchtwanger,  John  Steinbeck, 
Erskine  Caldwell,  Heinrich  Mann, 
Jcan-Richard  Bloch,  Jose  Bcrgamm, 
Willi  Brcdcl,  Friedrich  Wolf,  Theodor 
Plivier,  Theodor  Dreiser,  Martin  Ander¬ 
sen  Nexo,  Anna  Seghers,  Egon  Hos- 
tovsky,  Wanda  Wasilewska,  Ondra 
Lysohorsky,  Johannes  R.  Bccher,  Nath¬ 
an  Asch,  Ernest  Hemingway  and  many 
others. 

Nicaraguan  Poet  Pays 
Tribute  to  Ruben  Dario 
and  President  Roosevelt 

(Contributed  by  Muna  Lee) 

A  pleasant  story  comes  from  Nica¬ 
ragua  about  the  young  poet  Ariel  Me¬ 
drano,  of  Leon. 

At  the  recent  impressive  ceremonies 
held  in  the  National  Palace  in  Managua 
in  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Rub^n  Dario, 
the  greatest  figure  in  Nicaragua’s  lit¬ 
erature,  Senor  Medrano  read  his  poem 
Canto  de  las  cuatro  estaciones  a  la  gloria 
de  Rubin  Dario — “Song  of  the  Four 
Seasons  to  the  Glory  of  Rub^n  Dario.” 
Prior  to  the  ceremonies,  three  special 
prizes  in  Painting,  Music  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  known  as  the  Ruben  Dario  Na¬ 
tional  Awards,  had  been  established  by 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua;  and  it 
had  been  announced  that  the  awards 
would  be  made  and  the  prize  money 
distributed  at  the  commemorative  ex¬ 
ercises.  However,  when  the  time  for 
the  awards  came,  the  judges  reported 
that  none  would  be  made  in  Literature, 
as  no  deserving  work  in  poetry  or  prose 
had  been  received.  Later  on  in  the  cere¬ 
monies,  Ariel  Medrano  recited  his  pocin 
and  immediately  upon  its  conclusion  it 
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was  decided  that  he  had  earned  the  prize 
in  Literature,  which  was  then  and  there 
awarded  him. 

The  composition  is  in  reality,  rather 
than  a  single  poem,  a  series  of  seven 
lyrics  in  which  the  four  seasons  pro¬ 
claim  their  grief  for  Dario  and  his  en¬ 
during  greatness. 

On  January  30,  Sehor  Medrano  read 
an  “Oda  a  Roosevelt"  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  University  of 
Leon. 

Poetic  Reciprocity 

In  Das  Biicherblatt  for  September 
(Zurich;  distributed  in  this  country  by 
G.  E.  Stechert,  New  York),  Dr.  A. 
Hiippy  discusses  a  partnership  publica¬ 
tion  by  Percy  MacKaye  and  Albert  Stef¬ 
fen.  This  little  volume  was  called  Im 
andern  Land,  and  was  printed  by  the 
Verlag  fiir  schdne  Wissenschaften  in 
Dornach,  Switzerland.  We  learn  from 
Mr.  MacKaye’s  biographical  record  in 
Who’s  Who  in  America  that  it  appeared 
in  1936,  but  we  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it.  Dr.  Hiippy’s  re¬ 
view  compares  the  MacKaye-Steflen  fel¬ 
lowship  with  that  between  Longfellow 
and  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Im  andern 
Land,  we  learn,  is  a  definite  project  of 
“inter-translation.”  Part  of  the  poems 
are  German  renderings  of  English 
poems  and  the  others  are  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  verses  which  originated  with 
Steffen.  The  reviewer  declares  that  the 
two  poets  are  so  sympathetic  and  so  ex¬ 
pert  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which 
poems  are  original  and  which  are 
translations.  The  Longfellow  -  Freili¬ 
grath  relation  was  a  beautiful  alliance 
of  mind  and  heart  which  lasted  for  over 
a  third  of  a  century  and  bore  rich  fruit 
every  now  and  then  in  published  trans¬ 
lations  (Freilig rath’s  Hiawatha,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  his  Skeleton  in  Armor,  are 
as  good  as  Longfellow’s).  But  we  know 
of  nothing  corresponding  from  Longfel¬ 
low’s  side;  so  that  as  far  as  we  know 
the  MacKaye-Steffen  volume  is  entirely 
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unique  in  that  each  of  the  two  friends 
is  alternately  poet  and  translator. — 
There  is  a  heartening  feel  of  interna¬ 
tional  amity  in  every  good  translation, 
but  this  exchange  of  tributes  is  doubly 
touching.  It  is  too  bad  the  book  isn’t 
available  on  this  side  the  ocean,  too. 

The  Illegal  Press 
of  France 

(From  Die  Zeitung,  London) 

“In  France  the  contraband  papers  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  most  varied  forms.  Some 
arc  mimeographed,  some  arc  printed  on 
children’s  toy  presses,  but  the  majority 
arc  normal-appearing  journals.  In  the 
cellars  of  Paris  and  other  French  cities 
presses  have  been  set  up  privately  and 
with  endless  pains  and  patience.  These 
presses  have  been  purloined  piece  by 
piece  from  the  great  Parisian  newspa¬ 
pers.  School  children  have  shown  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  this  sort  of  un- 
dcr-covcr  activity  and  carry  on  their 
banditry  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
skill.  These  illegal  print  shops  are  com- 
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pclled  to  change  domiciles  almost  every 
week  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  detection.  Their  circulation  lists  are, 
naturally,  not  long.  Their  names  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  called  Verite, 
Uberte,  La  Voix  de  Paris,  Peuple  de 
France,  Le  Feu,  Valmy,  Pantagruel, 
L'Ordre  Nouveau  de  la  Servitude,  La 
Guerre  Continue,  La  France  Continue, 
Les  Petites  Ailes  de  France,  etc.  Their 
contents  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  ex¬ 
posures  of  the  true  characters  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  ‘collaboration,’  disclosures  of  the 
German  exploitation  of  the  country,  sar¬ 
casm  at  the  expense  of  the  New  Order. 
One  of  the  most  famous  and  most  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  was  the  Conseil  a  I’Occupe, 
which  listed  33  ‘commandments’  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  population  of  occu¬ 
pied  France  toward  the  interlopers  .  .  .” 

German  Arciniegas  and  the 
Discovery  of  America 

There  is  meaning  in  the  injunction 
“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’  that  not 
all  readers  of  it  may  have  noticed.  Good 
will  toward  your  neighbor  doesn’t  im¬ 
ply  blind  idolatry  of  him  and  it  doesn’t 
suggest  condescension.  You  love  him  be¬ 


cause  he  is  another  man  like  yourself.  I 
To  transfer  the  matter  from  individuals  P 
to  groups,  both  our  American  Anglo¬ 
maniacs  and  our  Anglophobes  have  Ixcn  I 
badly  out  of  focus.  Again,  in  our  rcla-  I 
tions  with  our  southern  neighbors,  a  H 
prevailing  North  American  assumption  L 
of  superiority  has  in  some  quarters  given  F 
way  of  late  to  a  tendency  toward  sickish 
adulation  which  must  be  as  irritating  I 
to  self-respecting  Latin  Americans  as  I 
the  other  attitude  was.  Similarly,  there 
has  always  been  something  equivocal  in 
the  relations  between  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  There  are  Europeans  who  have 
never  been  convinced  that  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  grown  up,  and  there  have  been  , 
South  Americans  who  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  justify  the  patronizing  attitude 
of  the  older  countries  by  a  slavish  imi-  | 
ration  of  Europe.  Wealthy  Latin  Ameri-  '■ 
cans  sent  their  children  to  France  to  be 
educated,  Latin  American  novelists  and 
poets  wrote  books  in  a  bad  Gallic  Span¬ 
ish  and  published  them  in  Madrid  or 
Paris.  Nobody,  not  even  the  Americans 
themselves,  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
Americans  were  spiritually  as  well  as 
politically  independent. 

Since  it  has  taken  America  so  long 
to  discover  herself,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  have  , 
been  a  long  time  in  discovering  her.  The  i 
Bogota  sociology  professor  and  writer  i 
German  Arciniegas  puts  the  situation  ■ 
strikingly  in  a  new  book  entitled  iQui 
haremos  con  la  historia?  As  paraphrased 
by  Luis  Emilio  Soto  in  Elite  (Caracas) 
for  November  8,  1941,  Arciniegas  rea¬ 
sons  as  follows: 

“October  12  is  the  date  on  which  we 
celebrate  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  by  Spain.  When  shall  we  cele¬ 
brate  our  own  discovery  of  ourselves, 
our  discovery  of  the  continental  charac¬ 
ter  which  we  Americans  have  devel¬ 
oped  ?  Arciniegas  advances  the  emphatic  i 
assertion:  ‘I  venture  to  declare  precisely  j 
that  the  discovery  of  America  did  not 
begin  till  the  reign  of  the  liberal  mon¬ 
arch  Charles  III,  when  scholars  began  j 
to  write  the  natural  history  of  America,  ! 
as  distinguished  from  its  political  his- 
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tory.’  The  Spanish  soldiers,  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Imperialism  of  the  day,  ex¬ 
terminated  the  Indians  without  compre¬ 
hending  or  suspecting  the  autochtho¬ 
nous  culture  they  were  destroying.  It 
was  only  the  religious  and  scientific  mis¬ 
sions,  organized  centuries  later,  that 
established  the  first  intelligent  contact 
with  the  obscure  souls  of  men  and  things 
in  the  New  World.” 

A  little  paradoxical,  perhaps,  but 
more  than  a  little  true  and  profitable. 

Alexander  Afinogenov 

(Margaret  I.  Lamont,  in  Soviet 
Russia  Today) 

We  knew  Afinogenov  as  a  simple,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  affable  human  being.  He  and 
his  wife  asked  us  to  come  out  to  their 
home  in  the  country  near  Moscow  for 
the  afternoon. 

They  were  living  in  the  Writers’  Vil¬ 
lage,  in  a  comfortable,  unpretentious 
frame  dacha  with  many  fine  old  trees 
nearby.  Afinogenov  and  his  wife  had  de¬ 
signed  and  built  the  fireplace  in  the  liv¬ 
ing-room  themselves.  They  showed  us 
their  bookshelves  and  their  excellent 
collection  of  books  in  various  languages. 

That  afternoon  in  May,  1938,  we 
talked  about  many  things.  There  was 
no  interpreter;  none  was  needed.  Afino¬ 
genov  and  his  wife  were  eager  to  discuss 
recent  American  writing,  especially 
short  stories  and  plays.  We  talked  about 
Richard  Wright  and  his  short  stories. 
We  had  brought  a  copy  of  his  latest 
book  out  with  us.  They  felt  that 
Wright’s  book  should  be  translated  into 
Russian.  Soviet  dramatists,  they  said, 
were  always  looking  for  stories  that 
could  be  made  into  plays.  What  plays 
were  there  in  New  York  just  then,  they 
asked,  that  would  appeal  to  Russian  au¬ 
diences?  No,  everyone  agreed,  the  plays 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  class¬ 
conscious  in  their  approach. 

Meals  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  de¬ 
liberate  in  coming  and  leisurely  in  proc¬ 
ess.  We  two  from  the  United  States 
were  wobbly  from  hunger  by  the  time 
dinner  was  ready.  It  was  a  generous  and 


gemutlich  meal.  .  .  The  conversation 
was  of  world  afiairs  and  of  other  less 
weighty  matters.  Some  of  the  time  we 
were  grave,  more  of  the  time  merry^ 
We  talked  about  theater,  movies  and 
songs  for  children.  Mikhailov,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  children’s  poet,  had  put  Disney’s 
“Big,  Bad  Wolf”  into  songs  for  Soviet 
children.  We  told  them  about  “Snow 
White”  and  the  “Ugly  Duckling,”  and 
sang  “Heigh-ho”  for  them. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Afinogenov 
drove  us  back  to  Moscow  in  his  Soviet- 
model  Ford. 

May  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  year 
was  a  soggy,  wet,  cold  month.  The  dirt 
roads  were  masses  of  mud,  almost  im¬ 
passable  in  places.  Even  along  the  I^n- 
ingrad  Highway  mud  from  the  sides 
had  slid  over  onto  the  paved  way.  And 
it  was  here,  on  the  road  back  to  town, 
that  a  tire  went  flat. 

A  little  downcast,  but  still  gcx)d-na- 
tured,  Afinogenov  lay  flat  on  his  back 
in  the  road  to  adjust  the  jack  under  his 
car  and  change  first  one  tire  and  then 
another.  With  the  spare  he  managed  to 
drive  slowly  in  from  the  spot  on  the 
highway  where  the  blow-out  occurred 
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to  the  edge  of  the  city  at  a  point  where 
ProkoHev  and  my  husband  and  I  could 
catch  a  bus.  But  the  spare  gradually 
collapsed  too.  There  was  nothing  much 
we  could  do.  A  militia-man  appeared 
and  was  helping  to  signal  some  passing 
truck.  We  said  encouraging  and  grate¬ 
ful  good-byes  and  went  off  to  our  bus. 
When  we  last  looked  back  at  Afino- 
genov  his  curly  hair  and  his  overcoat 
were  muddy,  but  his  sense  of  humor 
seemed  unimpaired. 

Alexander  Afinogenov  was  killed  in 
Moscow  while  on  duty,  by  a  bomb  that 
exploded  very  near  him.  His  play  “Dis¬ 
tant  Point”  was  being  warmly  cheered 
by  London  crowds.  We  were  able  to 
know  Afinogenov.  Many  others  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  and  elsewhere  knew 
him.  There  are  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  other  Soviet  dead 
whom  we  did  not  know.  They  have 
died  just  as  sturdily,  perhaps  as  jauntily, 
as  intent  about  their  tasks,  as  Afino¬ 
genov.  We  who  have  known  him  grieve 
for  him.  In  grieving  for  him  we  grieve 
for  all  those  others. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Immigrant  Writer 

(Contributed  by  L.  H.  Gergely, 
Cleveland  Public  Library) 

In  a  yet  unwritten  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  immigrant  literature, 
Joseph  Remenyi,  now  teaching  com¬ 
parative  literature  at  Cleveland  College, 
Western  Reserve  University,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  a  prominent  place. 

He  is  the  author  of  eight  novels,  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hungarian,  none  of  which  have 
been  translated.  Unlike  Rolvag,  with 
whom  his  personal  and  literary  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  compared,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  be  judged  by  his  critics.  But 
the  fact  that  although  he  has  been  living 
in  America  since  1913  and  yet  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  in  Hungarian  although 
possessing  an  unusually  flexible  and 
wide  vocabulary  in  his  adopted  lan¬ 
guage,  presents  an  interesting  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  worth  noting. 


When  I  asked  him  to  clarify  this 
problem  Dr.  Remenyi  told  me:  “The 
answer  is  simple.  My  novels  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  my  native  language  because  Hun¬ 
garian  was  psychologically  and  spirit¬ 
ually  the  most  accomplished  instrument 
at  my  command.  It  enabled  me,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  fashion,  to  project  for  the 
outside  world  my  joys  and  sorrows.  A 
writer  who  is  merely  an  observer,  a 
keen  spy  of  the  fallacies  and  blunder! 
of  human  nature,  is  a  detective  on  a 
higher  plane — but  not  a  creator.  He 
must  add  a  great  deal  of  the  nai'vet^  and 
ingenuity  of  his  own  personality  to  the 
work  he  produces,  and  the  very  nature 
of  one’s  own  tongue  compels  one  to  do 
it.  It  is  natural  for  me  to  shout  and 
whisper  in  Hungarian,  in  other  words 
to  be  primitive  and  lyrical.  In  English 
I  can  only  talk,  which  means  that  I  am 
civilized,  disciplined,  inevitable,  conven¬ 
tional.  Creative  work  requires  a  lack 
of  conventionality.” 

John  Barth  is  the  hero  of  a  trilogy, 
the  first  three  novels  Remenyi  wrote. 
The  hero  is  born  in  Hungary  and  comes 
to  America  in  adult  life.  His  problams 
and  tragedies  are  the  problems  and  trag¬ 
edies  of  American-Hungarian  life,  with 
its  heterogeneous  character,  with  its 
pathos  and  tragicomic  aspects,  with  its 
frictions  between  a  peasant  past  and  the 
industrial  present.  All  this  naturally  fur¬ 
nishes  abundant  material  for  a  creative 
writer.  “There  are  writers,”  Remenyi 
continued,  “who  are  fully  aware  of  the 
throbbings  of  this  life,  and  who  yet  arc 
unable  to  project  this  awareness  in  lit¬ 
erary  form. 

“This  is  probably  because  they  are  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Europe  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  special  mental¬ 
ity  of  the  immigrant  masses.  Truth  to 
tell,  even  those  writers  and  poets  who 
are  substantially  an  organic  part  of 
American-Hungarian  life  produce  only 
a  dim  image  of  ‘Heimatkunst’  that 
lacks  both  the  flavor  of  folklore  and  the 
sophistication  of  literary  art.” 

Remenyi  has  not  only  depicted  Amcn- 
can-Hungarian  life  for  his  Hungarian 
compatriots  here,  he  has  been  even  more 
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widely  read  in  Hungary.  As  a  sort  of 
unofficial  literary  ambassador  he  visited 
his  native  land  yearly  before  the  war 
and  wrote  numerous  articles  about 
American  writers,  artists,  poets  and 
philosophers. 

When  I  asked  him  whether  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  pioneer  without  a  fu¬ 
ture,  Remenyi  answered  with  a  paradox: 
“Every  immigrant  is  a  pioneer,  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  past.  He  can  never  really 
rid  himself  of  this  burden.  Pioneers  can 
hardly  produce  literature,  they  can  only 
serve  as  the  raw  material  for  literature.” 


“I  have  seen  poets  who  were  irritated 
and  angry  when  their  names  and  their 
works  failed  to  appear  in  a  new  anthol¬ 
ogy,  a  collection  usually  due  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  a  collector,  the  resentment  of 
a  doubtful  poet  or  the  business  instinct 
of  a  publishing  house.  As  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  it  annoys  me  to 
sec  that  without  my  consent  my  verses 
have  been  coupled  with  others  into  a 
train  whose  engineer  is  likely  to  be  a 
Daltonian  who  does  not  know  one  light 
from  another  and  has  no  idea  of  our 
destination.  Poor  poets!” — Le6n  Felipe. 

.  .  as  soon  as  Japan  declared  war 
on  the  United  States,  a  decree  was  is¬ 
sued  to  destroy  all  the  Bibles  in  Japan.” 
—Mitchell  M.  Kaplan,  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Hebrew. 

Data  published  by  the  Biblioteca  Na- 
cional  of  Buenos  Aires  show  a  steady 
growth  in  publishing  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  recent  years.  For  books  list¬ 
ed  as  “cientificos  y  literarios,”  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  copyrightings  are  as  follows: 
For  1935,  977;  for  1936,  1322;  for  1937, 
1,602;  for  1938,  1,876;  for  1939,  2,637. 

“Professor  Vicente  Tovar,  book  re¬ 
viewer  of  WGEO,  General  Electric 
short-wave  radio  station  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  named  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  for  North  America  of  the  Cultural 
Swiety  of  Argentina  in  recognition  of 
his  four-year-old  program,  Plumas  al 


Viento,  devoted  to  Latin  American  lit¬ 
erature  .  .  .The  Society  has  reprinted 
and  is  distributing  in  South  America 
40,000  copies  of  Professor  Tovar’s  re¬ 
cent  five-part  review  of  El  Erial  by  Con- 
stancio  Vigil.” — ^From  The  American 
Radio. 

“The  day  after  Jos6  Partogallo  was 
awarded  $1,500  for  the  ‘best  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Argentine  in  1941,’  Mayor 
Vedia  y  Mitre  of  Buenos  Aires  ordered 
all  copies  of  this  book  of  verse  seized 
and  destroyed  as  ‘immoral  and  blasphe¬ 
mous.’  ” 

“If  we  compare  Zola  and  Wagner,  we 
shall  find,  indeed,  between  the  art  of 
the  musician  and  the  symbolic  natural¬ 
ism  of  the  writer  of  the  Rougon-Mac- 
quart  novels  many  a  similarity  due  to 
their  time — I  am  thinking  not  only  of 
the  Leitmotiv.  But  the  typical  and  essen¬ 
tial  national  difference  consists  in  the 
social  spirit  which  informs  the  French 
work,  and  the  primitive,  mythical  cast 
of  the  German  product.  That  old  and 
puzzling  question  ‘What  does  it  mean 
to  be  German?’  may  perhaps  find  here 
a  short  and  satisfying  answer.  The  Ger¬ 
man  mind  is  fundamentally  uninterested 
in  the  social  and  political;  at  bottom — 
and  a  work  of  art  must  rise  from  the 
depths  of  the  national  mind — the  social 
and  political  arc  foreign  to  it.” 

“No  sooner  had  the  presses  delivered 
the  first  copy  of  Giro  Alcgria’s  prize- 
winning  novel.  Broad  and  Alien  is  the 
World,  than  Farrar  and  Rinehart  and 
the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  announced 
a  second  Latin  American  Literary  Prize 
Competition.  The  contest  is  open  to 
any  writer  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  or  of  Puerto 
Rico.  There  will  be  three  prizes:  $2,000 
for  the  best  novel,  $2,000  for  the  best 
work  of  non-fiction,  and  $1,000  for  the 
best  children’s  book  .  .  .  The  contest 
will  run  until  September  1,  1942,  and 
winners  will  be  announced  not  later 
than  March  1,  1943. — Panorama,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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*  Jose  Bcrgamm.  Detrds  de  la  Cruz. 

Mexico.  Seneca.  1941.  220  pages. — 
In  this  terrible  Spanish  “/’accuse,”  Jose 
Bergamin  lays  bare  the  collusion  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  church  and  the  Fas¬ 
cist  governments  of  Italy  and  Germany 
during  the  Spanish  civil  war,  and  brings 
into  sharp  focus  the  fatal  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  Spanish  church  and  people  that 
characterized  the  beginning  phases  of 
our  present  Age  of  Blood. 

Bergamin  is  probably  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  of  the  Spanish  Catholic  writers 
of  today,  and  his  position  as  leader  in 
the  fight  for  a  reformed  Catholicism 
within  Spain  fits  him  for  the  present 
work  of  analysis  and  criticism.  Detrds 
de  la  Cruz,  whose  sub-title  is  Terror- 
ismo  y  persecucidn  religiosa  en  Espana, 
is  not  an  exhaustive  study,  but  belongs 
rather  to  the  field  of  the  moral  essay. 
The  style  is  torrential  and  at  the  same 
time  incisive,  with  enough  quotation 
from  leading  Catholic  writers  such  as 
Bloy  and  de  Gilson,  and  enough  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  chronology  of  the  civil  war, 
to  give  substance  and  weight. 

The  book  is  doubly  important  be¬ 
cause  it  reveals  the  profound  schism  in 
the  Spanish  church  that  lately  has  be¬ 
gun  to  attract  the  attention  of  observers. 

Six  articles  from  Bergamin’s  maga¬ 
zine  Cruz  y  Raya  published  in  Madrid 
from  1933  to  1936  are  included  to  show 
the  continuity  of  the  author’s  thought 
before  and  after  the  war. — David  Lord. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

*  Max  Silberschmidt.  Der  A  ufstieg  der 

Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Aineri\a 
zur  W eltmacht.  Aarau.  Sauerlaendcr. 
1941.  XX  -|-  498  pages.  $4.60. — Foreign 
books  on  the  United  States  have  rarely 
been  objective.  This  Zurich  University 
professor,  who  spent  1932-34  in  this 
country,  is  pleasantly  free  from  jealousy, 


from  nationalistic  prejudice,  from  dog- 
matic  wordiness.  He  writes  for  Swis$ 
readers,  and  he  maintains  everywhere 
the  Swiss  viewpoint.  But  everywhere  he 
is  admirably  sincere,  and  while  he  cher¬ 
ishes  opinions  anu  arrives  at  conclusions 
with  which  an  American  could  not  fully 
agree,  on  the  whole  he  has  a  remark¬ 
able  grasp  of  what  America  was  and  is, 
and  how  it  all  came  about.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  scholarly  book  and  a  readable  one. 
— Possibly  his  most  valuable  chapter 
deals  with  the  Rooscveltian  era,  in  which 
he  differentiates  shrewdly  between 
emergency  measures  (to  recharge  the 
motors  of  national  life)  and  those  which 
were  aimed  at  social  reform.  In  discus¬ 
sing  the  international  position  of  the 
United  States  between  1920  and  1940 
(his  section  is  labeled  War-Liquidation 
and  Appeasement-Politics),  he  declares 
that  “the  international  attitude  and  con¬ 
ception  of  the  average  American  was  in 
general  little  developed.  He  is  ruled 
by  emotions  and  impulses.”  Thus  he 
goes  on,  hitting  hard  and  square. 
“American  isolation  is  a  dream-picture 
.  .  .  aegri  somnia  it  always  has  been.” 
This  is  one  of  the  keenest  books  done 
in  a  good  many  years  on  the  often  in¬ 
explicable  attitude  of  America — whose 
communal  sense  (democracy)  is  set 
against  Europe’s  state  authority,  which 
ultimately  deteriorated  to  what  we  must 
fight  today.  It  is  books  like  these,  schd- 
arly,  frank,  sincere,  which  can  do  much 
for  mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  among  peoples — both  requisites 
for  international  peace. — Boris  Erich 
Nelson.  New  York  City. 

*  Yves  Simon.  La  Grande  Crise  de  la 
Ripublique  Eranqaise.  Montr6J. 
Brentano’s.  1941.  239  pages.  $1.25. — ^Un¬ 
able  to  defend  France  by  fighting  in 
1914  because  of  his  youth  and  in  1939 
because  of  physical  infirmity,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  sought  to  serve  his  country  by 
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setting  down  what  his  subtitle  very 
properly  calls  “Observations  sur  la  vie 
politique  des  Fran^ais  de  1918  4  1938.” 
Scores  of  books  have  been  written  on 
the  subject.  This  one  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  personal  reflections  of  a  gen¬ 
erous,  patriotic,  intelligent  and  deeply 
religious  young  man.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  at  the  Armistice  in  1918,  and 
during  the  next  twenty  years  saw  with 
anguish  the  political  and  spiritual  dis¬ 
integration  taking  place  around  him — 
the  decay  of  collective  security,  the 
growth  of  party  hatreds  within  France, 
the  pernicious  influence  of  UAction 
Fran^aise  and,  after  its  condemnation 
by  the  pope,  of  kindred  “nationalist” 
publications  like  Gringoire  and  ]e  suis 
partout,  and  finally  the  infiltration  of 
disruptive  Nazi  propaganda  setting 
Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen  at  home 
and  discrediting  France  abroad.  These 
were,  he  thinks,  the  subtle  forms  of  trea¬ 
son  which  betrayed  France  some  three 
years  before  the  Nazis  proceeded  to  di- 
’•ect  armed  invasion.  His  analysis  of 
;)arties,  and  especially  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  groups,  is  excellent.  He  does 
not  despair  of  the  future,  and  his  volume 
contains  valuable  warnings  which 
Americans  may  well  heed  for  their  own 
country. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

History 

**  Richard  Lewinson.  La  guerre  sans 
mystere.  New  York.  Editions  de  la 
Maison  Franqaise.  1941.  262  pages. — A 
clear  and  objective  account  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  France  in  1940.  Although  it  is 
short  and  cannot  enter  into  minute  de¬ 
tails,  it  is  well  dcKumented,  being  based 
on  both  French  and  German  official  re¬ 
ports.  It  is  extremely  instructive  to  read 
a  day  by  day  account  of  the  army  moves 
on  the  front  line,  of  the  political  shifts 
behind  the  line;  to  live  again  the  tragedy 
of  those  46  days  and  analyze  their  con¬ 
tent  with  some  of  the  perspective  that 
time  alone  can  give;  to  see  what  the 
preparation  was  before  and  during  the 
war;  to  find  how  close  France  had  been 


to  establishing  a  government  in  North 
Africa  and  how  this  depended  on  the 
outcome  of  a  duel  between  Laval  and 
President  Lebrun. 

The  title  alludes,  without  doubt,  to 
previous  accounts  of  the  war  in  which 
grave  questions  were  raised  and  then 
covered  with  not  too  transparent  a  veil, 
which  considerably  augmented  the  con¬ 
fusion.  Mr.  Lewinson  finds  nothing 
mysterious  in  the  catastrophic  course  of 
events.  Everything  happened  as  was  to 
be  expected.  The  causes  of  the  French 
defeat  were  military  and  technical,  and 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  show  that  they 
were  either  of  a  political  or  of  a  moral 
order.  He  will  not  put  the  blame  on  any 
party  or  form  of  government;  he  does 
not  see  that  those  imprisoned  now  are 
any  more  responsible  than  those  in 
power.  He  especially  defends  the  aver¬ 
age  French  citizen,  who  is  paying  so 
heavily  today:  the  entire  world  tells 
him  now  that  he  ate  too  much,  he  drank 
too  much,  he  had  his  children  study 
too  much,  he  was  immoral,  he  was  lazy, 
he  encouraged  unhealthy  literature,  etc. 
Nonsense,  believes  Mr.  Lewinson:  the 
type  of  life  and  amusements  offered  to 
the  tourists  were  not  representative  of 
life  in  France;  French  people  were  la¬ 
borious,  temperate  and  frugal,  especially 
in  the  country;  the  cohesion  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  strong.  But  some  of  the  reasons 
of  the  defeat  are  to  be  found  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  country.  France,  for  all 
its  mineral  wealth,  was  a  farming  coun¬ 
try  by  choice.  Even  the  army  men  en¬ 
couraged  the  development  of  farming, 
for  the  peasants  made  the  best  soldiers. 
Unfortunately  this  was  true  only  in  the 
old  type  of  war.  In  the  mechanized  army, 
the  industrial  worker  proved  to  be  a 
better  soldier.  Not  only  was  the  farmer 
poor  at  handling  modern  equipment, 
but  he  was  frightened  by  it  at  the  front, 
reacting  as  a  horse  does  before  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

And  the  book  ends  with  a  chapter 
on  industrial  war,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  America  will  have  the  equipment 
that  France  lacked. — Pierre  Delattre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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*  Stanistaw  Mackicwicz  (Cat.).  His- 
torja  Polst{i,  1918-1939.  London. 
Kolin.  1941.  343  pages,  with  index. — 
Polity  i  Dol{umenty.  A  series  of  monthly 
pamphlets  which  began  to  appear  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1941.  London.  Kolin.  1941. — 
about  42  pages  each. — From  1922  to 
1939  Mackiewicz  was  the  voice  of  the 
Kresovian  squire  speaking  through  the 
columns  of  the  Wilno  daily  Slowo  which 
he  edited  brilliantly,  forcefully  and 
sometimes  vitriol ically.  Now  an  exile  in 
London,  he  is  still  the  voice  of  the  zie- 
mianin  (landowner)  of  the  eastern  Bor¬ 
der,  and  his  so-called  History  of  Poland 
is  simply  an  issue  of  Slowo  in  the  large. 
Vividly  written,  chatty,  intensely  per¬ 
sonal,  the  History  is  a  one-sided  view  of 
Free  Poland  which,  despite  its  one-sided¬ 
ness,  contains  a  great  deal  of  material 
hard  to  get  at  and  paints  a  series  of  un¬ 
forgettable  portraits. 

Mackiewicz  was  an  admirer  of  Pit- 
sudski  in  so  far  as  the  Marshal  was  an 
exponent  of  ziemianstwo,  of  the  spirit, 
that  is,  of  the  landowning  conservative 
of  the  east,  but  it  is  not  Pitsudski  who 
is  the  hero  of  his  History.  It  is  Pilsudski’s 
closest  and  most  trusted  associate.  Val¬ 
erian  Slawek.  Absolving  him  from  every 
stain,  Mackiewicz  places  Slawek  first  in 
the  ranks  of  the  good  men  of  Free 
Poland  and  shows  his  tragedy — ^and 
Poland’s — ^to  have  been  his  inheritance 
of  a  role  that  demanded  not  goodness 
alone,  but  greatness. 

In  Fal{ty  i  Dof^umenty  Mackiewicz 
brings  his  History  up  to  the  minute  by 
publishing  such  important  items  as  the 
Polish-Soviet  pact  of  July,  1941,  a  letter 
from  the  recent  Polish  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  a  significant  piece  of 
verse,  etc.,  with  his  own  comment  on 
each.  Behind  the  publication  is  the  grim 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  teachings 
of  the  Liberal  wing  of  the  Emigration 
which  has  for  its  principal  organ  the 
extremely  well-edited  Robotnil{  Pols\i 
(Polish  Worker).  As  Slonimski  and 
Pragier  and  the  others  who  write  for 
Robotnik^  set  up  as  their  “war  aims”  the 
salvation  of  all  human  rights  and  the 
restoration  of  all  Europe  to  sanity,  Mack¬ 


iewicz  sets  up  as  his  the  restoration  of 
the  Polish  Ojczyzna  (Fatherland),  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  that  prevailed  from 
1918-1939,  and  the  ultimate  creation  of 
a  Union  in  Eastern  Europe  similar  to 
the  Jagiellonian  Union  of  1569. — Arthur 
P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

*  Richard  F.  Pattee.  Gabriel  Garcia 
Moreno  y  el  Ecuador  de  su  tiempo, 
con  un  Prdlogo  por  el  doctor  Julio  To- 
bar  Donoso.  Quito.  Editorial  Ecuatori- 
ana.  1942.  437  pages. — Mr.  Pattee’s  un¬ 
collected  papers  in  English,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  on  various  aspects  of  Garcia 
Moreno’s  career  have  long  demonstrated 
authoritative  knowledge  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  chapter  in  Hispanic  American  his¬ 
tory  filled  with  contradictions.  Most  his¬ 
torians  dealing  with  the  Ecuador  of 
Garcia  Moreno  have  only  added  to  the 
confusion;  a  fact  that  makes  the  more 
important  and  welcome  this  biography 
which  without  prejudice,  bias,  or  haste 
presents  a  documented  study  of  the 
dominant  personality  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Ecuador.  In  Mr.  Pattee’s  own 
phrase,  he  has  attempted  the  biography 
of  the  country  for  the  epoch  treated  as 
well  as  of  the  man;  since  “few  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  Hispanic  America  have 
belonged  so  completely  to  their  time 
and  their  land.  Garcia  Moreno  as  a  man 
of  action — which  he  was  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree — cannot  possibly  be  separated  from 
his  setting  without  losing  sight  of  his 
essential  characteristic:  stubbornness 
modified  and  leavened  by  a  certain 
pragmatism  resulting  from  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  country  he  controlled 
.  .  .  His  work  and  personality  constitute 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  historic 
problems  precisely  because  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  many  moot  points  is  hindered 
by  the  accumulated  hatred  of  decades." 
The  historic  coverage  is  of  Ecuador 
from  the  date  of  Independence  to  Gar¬ 
cia  Moreno’s  death  in  1875,  laying  stress 
on  his  work  as  “political  thinker,  chief 
of  State,  and  man  who  transformed  into 
action  his  theory  and  ideology  of  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  general  subject  is  dealt  with  un- 
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dcr  the  following  heads:  Ecuador  from 
Independence  to  the  March  Revolution; 
National  caudillismo;  The  disaster; 
Personal  antecedents  of  Garcia  Moreno; 
An  introduction  to  Garcia’s  system; 
The  Concordat  and  religious  reform; 
The  Colombian  crisis;  Tulcdn  and  Cras- 
pud;  Ecuador  and  the  Spanish-Peruvian 
conflict;  The  question  of  the  Mexican 
Empire;  The  reaction  and  opposition  to 
Garcia  Moreno;  TTie  balance  of  the  first 
administration;  The  interregnum;  The 
constitution  of  1869;  The  cultural  ideal 
— Teaching  and  Science;  Garcia  Mo¬ 
reno  and  Catholic  action;  General  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  second  administration;  The 
Sixth  of  August;  Epilogue. — Muna  Lee. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Henry  Torres.  La  France  trahie: 

Pierre  Laval.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1941.  309  pages.  $1.50. — ^Wit,  charm  of 
style,  and  the  deft  skill  of  a  successful 
criminal  lawyer  compel  the  reader  who 
starts  this  biography  to  read  it  straight 
through  to  the  end.  The  rise  of  a  man 
from  a  little  cafe  in  Auvergne  to  be  more 
than  once  prime  minister  of  France  is 
in  itself  a  sufficiendy  absorbing  theme. 
When  it  involves  all  sorts  of  shady  po¬ 
litical  and  business  intrigues  and  is  un¬ 
folded  by  another  lawyer  and  personal 
acquaintance,  it  has  some  of  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  a  detective  story.  Whether  Pierre 
Laval  was  quite  such  a  complete  scoun¬ 
drel  in  politics  and  such  a  shyster  at 
the  bar  as  M.  Torres  suggests,  history 
will  some  day  make  clear.  Here  at  any 
rate  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  such  crooks  as  Oustric  and 
Stavisky.  Aside  from  showing  up  La¬ 
val’s  greed  for  money  and  power,  the 
book  is  a  sad  record  of  the  seamy  side 
of  French  political  life,  and  especially 
of  the  venal  French  press  which  Laval 
knew  so  well  how  to  manipulate.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  serves  as  something  of  a 
backdrop  to  the  strange  treason  trials 
at  Riom  which  the  Nazis  imposed  on 
prostrate  France  but  which  appear  to  be 
taking  quite  a  different  turn  from  what 
they  had  expected.  There  is  now  an 
English  translation  (Oxford  University 


Press),  with  some  slight  changes  and 
additions,  but  it  can  scarcely  do  justice 
to  the  spicy  and  ironic  flavor  of  the 
French  original. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

Arts  and  Music 

*  Gilbert  Chase.  The  Music  of  Spain. 

New  York.  Norton.  1941. 375  pages. 
$4.00. — Spanish  music  is  perhaps  even 
more  a  symbol  of  Spanish  life  than  is 
its  literature.  Besides,  these  two  forms 
of  art,  literature  and  music,  have  been 
very  closely  related  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  during  the  Golden  Age 
when,  in  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  his  contemporaries,  music  generally 
had  a  part.  It  was  Lope  himself  who 
followed  the  example  of  Italy  and  wrote 
the  libretto  for  the  first  Spanish  opera, 
and  it  was  his  most  notable  successor, 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  who  created  the 
“zarzuela.”  For  these  reasons  among 
others,  no  knowledge  of  Spanish  civili¬ 
zation  can  be  complete  without  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  Spanish  musical  history. 
Such  a  study  is  here  offered.  It  presents 
clearly  the  history  of  music  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  literary  and  political  history,  in 
Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
fair  in  admitting  Spain’s  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  neighboring  civilizations  such 
as  that  of  Italy  in  the  early  days  and, 
lately,  of  France. 

The  “Spell  of  Spanish  Music” — to  use 
Mr.  Chase’s  expression — is  one  of  the 
things  few  of  us  have  escaped,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  why  its  exotism 
has  inspired  masterpieces  of  symphonic 
music  by  such  composers  as  Glinka, 
Lalo,  Chabrier,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Ravel.  Mr.  Chase  presents  an  impressive 
list  of  compositions  of  Spanish  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  he  makes  an  important  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  Bizet  ( Carmen )  who  di- 
reedy  borrows  Spanish  melodies  and 
rhythms  and  a  Debussy  (Iberia)  who 
succeeds  perfectly  in  evoking  the  Span¬ 
ish  “atmosphere”  without  ever  handling 
an  actual  Spanish  popular  theme. 

When  the  reviewer  first  opened  Mr. 
Chase’s  book,  it  was  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
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osity  on  one  point:  what  is  the  real 
source  of  this  unsurpassed  individuality 
of  Spanish  music?  He  had  heard  of  the 
Moslem  theory  and  wanted  to  know  if 
it  was  well  founded.  A  satisfying  answer 
was  there:  the  region  upon  which  the 
Arabs  left  their  deepest  imprint,  Anda¬ 
lusia,  is  the  one  with  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  exotism.  But  other  factors 
might  be  involved  in  the  problem.  These 
theories  are  discussed  in  a  chapter  on 
folk  music  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  in 
which  folk  themes  are  analyzed  with 
examples  in  musical  notation  for  each 
province  or  region,  made  possible  by 
the  scientific  investigations  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Manuel  de  Falla,  a  scholar  as 
well  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  com¬ 
posers  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Chase’s  book  is  complete.  It  tries 
to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  subject  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  Spain.  It  even  includes  a  study 
of  the  Dance,  for,  next  to  melody  and 
harmony,  Spanish  rhythm  is  profoundly 
native.  It  teaches  us  that,  while  music 
was  growing  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
it  was  developing  also  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  Spain  had  its  own  Palestrina, 
its  own  Bach,  its  own  interpreters,  its 
own  composers,  and  its  own  instrument, 
the  guitar. — Pierre  Delattre.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Guido  Harbers.  Das  Holzhausbuch. 

Miinchen.  Callwey.  1938. — When 
one  looks  at  this  work  devoted  to  Ger¬ 
man  architecture  in  wood,  six  hundred 
and  forty  pictures  and  drawings,  show¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  construction  and 
every  type  of  wooden  building  imagin¬ 
able,  one  wonders  how  people  can,  in 
a  quick  statement  about  the  end  of 
civilization,  disregard  the  traditions  and 
creative  activities  such  as  appear  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  handicrafts,  building,  and  plan¬ 
ning.  To  compare  these  constructions 
with  the  sloppy  two-by-four  business 
that  is  nailed  together  in  a  few  days 
would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  either  side. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  love  and  depth 
and  warmth,  a  soul  that  wants  a  home 
to  stand  for  generations  and  to  remain 
beautiful  at  all  times,  presupposes  han¬ 


dicraft;  the  commercial  aim  of  putting 
up  a  cheap  structure  for  good  pay  and 
having  sufficient  leisure  time  afterward 
to  listen  to  a  radio  or  to  see  a  movie 
will  not  bring  about  a  genuine  cultured 
mode  of  building.  With  the  end  of  a 
frontier,  with  conditions  becoming 
equally  unpromising  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  might  well  be  worth  our  while 
to  consider  building  for  longer  periods, 
to  save  in  rents  and  material,  and  to 
put  quality  in  place  of  turn-over.  The 
architect,  no  doubt,  will  get  different 
ideas  from  looking  at  this  book;  the 
philosopher  cannot  help  meditating 
about  the  respective  values  of  a  world¬ 
wide  industrial  civilization  and  of  va¬ 
ried  national  cultures  that  are  based  on 
the  productive  capacities  of  a  country, 
not  on  conveyors  and  mass  output;  yet, 
every  important  event  in  modern  history 
seems  to  connect  parts  hitherto  more  or 
less  independent  with  the  big  industrial 
machine,  although  national  cultures,  in 
self-defense,  are  still  forced  to  struggle 
against  the  maelstrom;  but,  even  in  or¬ 
der  to  struggle  successfully,  they  do  have 
to  make  use  of  the  power  that  industrial 
organization  alone  can  lend.  The  place 
of  man  in  this  world  becomes  thus  more 
and  more  precarious.  But  it  is  the  same 
man  who  built  centuries  ago  the  mag¬ 
nificent  wooden  palaces  in  Switzer¬ 
land’s  Emmental  and  who  now  wants  to 
build,  less  pretentiously,  his  homes  and 
resort  places  with  art  and  love.  And 
both  art  and  love  survive  wars. — Hein¬ 
rich  Meyer.  The  Rice  Institute. 

*  Adolfo  Salazar.  Forma  y  expresiSn 
en  la  mtisica.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1941.  123  pages. — Salazar’s 
writings,  until  now,  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  modern  movements 
such  as  Music  and  Musicians  of  today, 
Contemporary  Music  in  Spain,  present 
musical  problems  in  Europe,  etc.  This 
new  book  takes  us  back  to  the  very  be¬ 
ginnings  of  modern  poliphony  and 
traces  the  development  of  musical  form 
until  the  present  day.  Thus  it  can  be 
taken  as  an  introduction  to  the  author’s 
preceding  works.  He  studies  systemat- 
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ically  the  relation  between  exterior  form 
in  instrumental  music  and  the  desire  of 
expression  which  moves  the  artist.  Ex¬ 
pression,  in  the  pathetic  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  completely  absent  at  first.  It 
is  the  period  of  onomatopoetic  imitation 
of  noises  such  as  those  of  nature  or  those 
of  animals  by  the  first  instrumentalists. 
This  is  followed  by  a  certain  degree  of 
abstraction,  for  example  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tempests,  ghosts,  sleep,  night,  by 
Vivaldi,  Vne  Capricieuse,  by  Couperin, 
Longueurs  Tendres,  by  Rameau.  But  it 
is  only  with  Beethoven  that  the  great 
step  is  taken:  expression  does  not  utilize 
any  more  exterior  manifestations — or 
if  it  does,  it  is  in  a  symbolic  manner.  In¬ 
stead  of  description,  there  is  allusion; 
the  bugle  call  of  a  coachman  directly 
furnishes  Bach  with  a  motive  for  a 
fugue;  to  Beethoven,  it  merely  suggests 
the  melancholy  which  he  expresses  in 
the  form  of  a  sonata. 

The  best  treatment  in  the  book  is  that 
of  the  growth  of  the  descriptive  genre, 
the  final  stage  of  which  is  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  overture  into  the  sym¬ 
phonic  poem.  It  also  depicts  conflicts 
such  as  that  of  pure  music  with  pro¬ 
gramme  music,  or  that  of  classicism 
with  romanticism;  and  it  does  not  fail 
to  see  in  musical  form  the  influence  of 
what  Taine  called  race,  milieu,  moment 
—national  characteristics,  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  period  of  history — as  well  as  the 
undeniable  expression  of  the  composer’s 
own  emotion. — Pierre  Delattre.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

Literature 

*  Henri  Peyre.  Uinftuence  des  Lit- 
teratures  antiques  sur  la  litterature 
fran^aise  moderne.  Etat  des  travaux. 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press. 
1941.  106  pages.  $2.00. — “The  Ancients 
are  the  Ancients,  and  we  are  the  people 
of  nowadays,’’  a  character  of  Molicre 
explains,  and  it  seems  convincing 
enough  at  first  sight;  but  things  arc  not 
as  simple  as  all  that.  The  people  of 
nowadays,  in  1660  as  well  as  in  1830 
and  1942,  are  the  people  of  nowadays 


because  they  cannot  shake  the  Ancients 
loose.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  phi¬ 
losopher  of  history,  Ernst  Trocltsch, 
“what  distinguishes  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  its 
uninterrupted  assimilation  of  the  an¬ 
tique  world.”  The  essence  of  the  Occi¬ 
dent  is  to  be  traditionalist,  to  have  the 
sense  of  duration,  of  continuity.  What 
remains  alive  of  antiquity  is  what  the 
Occident  has  assimilated. 

Professor  Peyre  has  reviewed  the  con¬ 
stant  renewals  of  the  conception  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity  in  French  writers,  from 
those  who  reduced  the  myths  to  a  mere 
decorative  convenience,  a  voluptuous 
backdrop,  or  to  rational  allegories  as 
emptied  of  their  original  meaning  as  the 
Celtic  legends  had  been  by  Chretien  de 
Troyes,  to  those  who  realized  primitive 
Greece  was  violent,  passionate,  quite 
often  monstrous,  and  who  felt  a  deep 
creative  sympathy  with  its  exuberance, 
its  fantasy,  its  visionary  exploration  of 
the  secret  of  things.  For  Romantic  hel- 
lenism  did  exist;  it  may  now  be  spoken 
of  as  an  historical  reality;  in  the  first 
part  of  the  XIXth  century,  it  was  not 
the  pseudo-Classic  Baour-Lormian,  but 
the  Romanticist  Maurice  de  Guerin  who 
was  truly  attuned  to  the  Greek  poets. 
Hugo  was  not  wrong  in  claiming:  “Ce 
qu’ils  appellent  romantisme  a  tous  les 
genies,  le  genie  grec  comme  les  autres.” 
Besides,  the  author  reminds  us  that  a 
certain  youthfulness  of  perception,  more 
than  sheer  archaeological  knowledge,  is 
the  surer  way  to  penetrate  antiquity  and 
to  render  the  truth  about  it.  I  like  to 
see  Yeats  quoted  as  saying  that,  although 
he  had  only  a  smattering  of  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  yet,  “through  the  imperfect 
mechanism  of  translation,  .  .  .  the  An¬ 
cients  were  the  builders  of  my  soul” 
(74). 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  sur¬ 
vey  possible  explorations  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  antiquity  exerted  in  France 
since  the  Renaissance;  he  argues  quite 
convincingly  that  they  constitute  the 
major  terra  ignota  in  the  field  of  French 
literary  history.  Even  “Racine  and  hel- 
lenism”  or  “La  Fontaine  and  antiquity” 
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still  awaits  a  comprehensive  presenta¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of 
Aeschylus  on  the  greatest  living  poet, 
Paul  Claudel,  or  of  the  validity  of  this 
statement  by  Montherlant:  “Jc  crois 
qu’aucun  ^rivain  de  mon  age  n’est  aussi 
impregn^  de  I’antiquit^  que  je  ne  le 
suis.”  Graduate  studies  in  the  Romanic 
Held  would  indeed  hugely  benefit  if  less 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  medieval 
philology,  or  in  fact  on  philology  of 
every  kind,  and  more  on  the  study  and 
the  influence  of  antiquity.  Compared 
with  many  Ph.  D.  theses,  such  research 
subjects  would  have  the  immeasurable 
merit  of  maintaining  the  student  in  a 
cultural  climate  where  his  taste  would 
stand  a  chance  to  benefit  as  well  as  his 
erudition,  —  AndrS  Delattre.  Wayne 
University. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes:  La  critica  en  la  edad 
ateniense.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1941.  379  pages. — On  the  face 
of  it,  this  handsome  volume  belongs  to 
the  austere  realm  of  pedagogy.  A  course 
of  lectures  given  in  the  College  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  it  is  divided  into  555  numbered  para¬ 
graphs,  is  not  afraid  of  scholastic  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions,  and  offers  very 
elaborate  and  very  useful  synoptic  tables 
of  the  Rhetoric  and  the  Poetics.  But  do 
not  be  frightened  away:  the  work  is  not 
a  treatise,  and  still  less  a  textbook.  It  may 
have  had  a  pedagogical  origin:  it  is  the 
reverse  of  pedantic.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
books  on  criticism  which  show  a  truly 
critical,  as  opposed  to  a  dogmatic,  spirit. 

Reyes  takes  criticism  in  its  widest 
sense.  So  he  includes  not  only  Aristotle, 
father  of  all  critics,  Plato,  for  the  deep 
influence  of  his  philosophy  on  literary 
problems,  Aristophanes,  who  gave  ad¬ 
mirable  examples  of  dramatic  criticism 
in  dramatic  form,  but  also  Socrates,  and 
the  pre-Socratic  sophists  or  philosophers, 
and  the  historians,  and  Isocrates,  and 
Theophrastus:  practically  a  complete 
survey  of  Greek  thought  in  the  Athenian 
age  (600-300  B.C.).  We  believe  he  is  jus¬ 
tified,  both  historically  and  logically. 
Criticism  implies  consciousness,  discrim¬ 
ination,  desire  to  understand:  this  may 


take  many  forms,  from  the  textual, 
through  the  historical,  to  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  and  religious.  And  all  these  forms 
are  alive  today.  There  is  no  philologist, 
historian  or  philosopher  who  has  not 
some  contribution  to  bring  to  criticism; 
conversely,  there  is  no  critic  worth  his 
salt  who  is  not  something  of  a  philolo¬ 
gist,  a  historian  and  a  philosopher. 

The  very  full  and  very  free  discussion 
of  Aristotle  is  naturally  the  piece  de  ri- 
sistance;  but  the  treatment  of  other  men 
is  perhaps  of  greater  personal  appeal. 
The  chapter  on  Aristophanes  is  full  of 
zest;  and  that  on  Theophrastus,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Rector  of  the  Lyceum,  is  quietly 
delightful.  The  conclusion  is  not  a  defin¬ 
itive  explanation  of  “the  Greek  mir¬ 
acle.”  It  is  a  challenging  statement  of 
the  Greek  enigma,  and  with  it,  the  enig¬ 
ma  of  all  art.  There  are  three  possible 
criteria,  the  moral  (religious,  ethical, 
political),  the  formal  or  “perceptive,” 
the  aesthetic.  Now  the  Greeks  have  in¬ 
sisted  mostly  upon  the  first,  touched 
upon  the  second,  and  neglected  the  third. 
In  theory  at  least,  there  was  no  “Art 
for  Art’s  Sake”  in  Hellas;  and  the  art 
that  exists  for  the  sake  of  something 
else  is  no  longer  art,  but  a  branch  of 
that  something:  “El  pueblo  que  dot6  a 
la  humanidad  de  las  obras  poeticas  mis 
excelsas,  apenas  sentfa  la  necesidad  de 
aplicarles,  para  valorarlas,  la  piedra  de 
toque  del  criterio  estdtico  ...  La  belleza 
se  le  habia  dado  a  manos  llenas.  En 
el  despilfarro  de  su  opulencia,  derramaba 
el  oro  sin  pesarlo.” — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction, 
Essays 

^  Carlyle  Martins.  Anfora  de  Estrelas. 

Fortaleza  (Brazil).  Typ.  Minerva. 
1940.  112  pages. — ^With  the  exception  of 
three  compositions,  this  volume  is  made 
up  entirely  of  sonnets.  It  is  therefore  an¬ 
other  contribution  to  the  renaissance  of 
the  sonnet  in  Latin  America.  Sr.  Martins 
shows  himself  in  these  pages  a  poet  of 
intense  sensibility,  of  rich  imagination, 
and,  at  times,  of  conceptual  profundity. 
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He  is  above  all  an  admirable  sonneteer. 
He  knows  the  subtle  and  difficult  art 
of  this  poetic  form,  which  is  a  perfect 
jewel.  The  sonnet  has  a  musical  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  eternally  new  according  to 
the  poet  who  cultivates  it.  And  it  is 
never  monotonous  except  when  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  mediocre  poet.  All 
over  Latin  America  there  is  at  present 
a  revival  of  the  cult  of  the  sonnet.  It  is 
as  if,  after  having  wandered  off  into  ex¬ 
cessive  rhythmic  license,  it  were  desirous 
of  returning  to  the  restraint  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  forms,  of  which  the  sonnet  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  And  this 
beauty  is  proved  by  An  fora  de  Estrelas. 
—Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

**  Eduardo  Innes-Gonzalez.  La  Virgen 
del  Carmen.  Vivir  para  los  demds. 
Comedias.  Cuadernos  Literarios  de  la 
“Asociacion  de  Escritores  Venezola- 
nos.”  Caracas.  Editorial  Elite.  1941.  79 
pages.  50  centavos. — Senor  Innes-Gon- 
zalez  appears  in  these  two  examples  of 
his  work  as  a  gentle  satirist  of  middle 
class  prejudices,  especially  those  of  the 
older  generation  with  pretensions  to 
aristocracy.  The  second  comedy  rather 
obviously  contrasts  two  elderly  men, 
uncle  and  father  of  the  emancipated 
young  heroine,  each  of  whom  interprets 
his  ideal  of  “living  for  others”  in  his  own 
way — the  uncle  regards  his  duties  to  his 
social  club  and  his  small  group  of  old- 
fashioned  idle  cronies  as  all  important, 
while  the  father  devotes  himself  to  good 
works  for  the  benefit  of  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  himself  and  so  assuring  his 
child’s  happiness.  This  thesis,  though 
over-obvious,  is  so  pleasantly  dressed  up 
in  lively  dialog  that  the  play  would  en¬ 
tertain  a  group  of  students  of  Spanish, 
who  would  like  to  gain  some  insight 
into  Venezuelan  life  and  some  practice 
in  conversation. 

La  Virgen  del  Carmen  is  a  grimmer 
piwe  with  an  ironic  title.  It  presents  an 
aristocratic  family  fallen  on  evil  days, 
whose  debts  are  paid  by  “Mister  Turn¬ 
er,”  a  foreign  banker,  and,  I  fear,  a 
North  American,  whose  mistress  is  the 
Carmen  of  the  title.  This  girl,  married 


unfortunately  and  never  appearing  in 
the  play,  is  said  by  her  mother  to  have 
been  such  a  devotee  of  the  Virgin  that 
her  patroness  is  sure  to  rescue  the  fam¬ 
ily  from  their  misfortunes.  The  Senora, 
with  her  strict  “ideas  from  another 
epoch,”  of  course  never  suspects  the  dis¬ 
honor  of  her  family,  for  she  has  never 
heard  of  “free  love.”  Like  the  uncle  in 
Vivir  para  los  demds  her  sheltered  life, 
with  its  narrow  round  of  duties  and 
piety,  has  been  lived  out  of  the  modern 
world — evidently  a  chief  reason,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  for  her  family’s  ruin. 

Senor  Innes-Gonzilez  himself  is  ob¬ 
viously  much  aware  of  the  modern 
world  and  of  needed  reforms  in  his 
country’s  habits.  He  has  no  patience 
with  the  narrow-mindedness  that  pre¬ 
serves  outworn  social  habits  nor  with 
the  extravagance  of  conspicuous 
waste”;  he  deplores  marriages  of  con¬ 
venience,  impractical,  tradition-bound 
education,  and  most  significantly,  the 
too  large  families  of  the  poor.  He  is,  in 
short,  introducing  some  important  sub¬ 
jects  to  his  audiences  in  these  quiet  plays, 
and  should  be  welcomed  here  as  one 
voice  of  the  modern-minded  in  South 
America. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  C.  M.  van  den  Heever.  Somer.  Pre¬ 
toria.  J.  L.  van  Schaik.  1940. — 
Here  is  a  book  that  may  familiarize  the 
reader  with  the  literary  possibilities  of 
the  Afrikaans  language,  a  variety  or 
rather  offspring  of  Dutch,  spoken  by 
the  Boers  in  ^uth  Africa.  Its  birth  is 
generally  set  in  the  18th  century.  Since 
1925  it  has  been  one  of  the  official  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Its  first  humble  beginnings  as  a  written 
language  led  to  the  so<aUed  First  Afri¬ 
kaans  movement  and  the  founding  of 
the  Genootschap  van  Regte  Afrikaners 
(Society  of  True  Afrikanders)  in  1875. 
The  second  movement  was  marked  by 
the  founding  of  the  Afrikaanse  Taalge- 
nootskap  (Afrikaans  Language  Society) 
in  1905.  Tfie  literature  in  Afrikaans  is 
now  holding  its  own.  Theories  as  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  Afrikaans 
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differ,  and  some  outstanding  scholars 
do  not  recognize  it  as  an  independent 
language.  The  Library  of  Congress  now 
acknowledges  it  in  its  classification  and 
its  list  of  subject  headings.  Recently  that 
library  acquired  about  200  volumes  in 
Afrikaans,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
The  book  before  us  proves  the  work¬ 
ability  of  the  Boer  language  as  a  lit¬ 
erary  instrument. 

Several  elements  account  for  the 
charm  of  this  short  novel,  really  no 
more  than  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
migrating  worker  Wynand,  who  is  help¬ 
ing  a  farmer  with  his  harvest.  Wynand 
is  condemned  to  a  wandering  life  by 
his  sojourn  in  a  prison,  which  makes 
him  an  outcast  in  the  rather  narrow  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  Boers.  He  cannot  stay  in 
one  place  long  before  the  public  learns 
of  his  past.  We  learn  of  his  love  for 
Oom  Tom’s  attractive  blue-eyed  daugh¬ 
ter  and  of  the  emotional  upset  of  his 
rival  Hannes.  But  far  more  interesting 
is  the  background  against  which  the 
story  is  projected.  We  are  introduced 
to  the  life  of  the  Boers.  We  perceive 
their  deep  feeling  for  the  majestic  scen¬ 
ery  that  surrounds  them  day  and  night, 
we  are  made  to  understand  their  strong 
attachment  to  the  soil  which  their  fathers 
wrested  from  the  wilderness.  This  at¬ 
tachment  gives  them  strength  to  endure 
the  encroachments  made  on  their  secur¬ 
ity  by  nature’s  whims  and  by  city  land- 
owners  and  speculators,  supported  as 
they  are  by  their  conservative  Calvin- 
istic  faith.  This  book  seems  to  be  a  good 
specimen  of  a  literature  which  may  be¬ 
come  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
years  to  come. — Ir.  T.  IV.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Das  Lied  von  Berna¬ 
dette.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer. 
1941.  559  pages.  15.50  ore. — ^The  story 
of  Lourdes,  that  sleepy  little  Provencal 
town  which  suddenly,  almost  over  night, 
became  one  of  the  greatest  pilgrimage 
centers  of  the  world,  belongs  to  history 
and  can  be  read  in  many  books.  The 
story  of  little  Bernadette  Soubirous,  with 
whose  both  childish  and  childlike  vi¬ 


sions  this  new  importance  of  her  native 
town  began,  belongs  to  poetry,  and  that 
story  could  not  have  found  a  better  nar¬ 
rator  in  our  day  than  Franz  Werfel.  I 
am  thinking  not  merely  of  the  skilled 
mastery  of  the  literary  artist,  demon¬ 
strated — and  1  think  that  in  this  he  is 
unique  among  modern  writers — in  all 
three  fields  of  lyric  poetry,  drama,  and 
prose  fiction;  I  think  even  more  of  the 
Werfel  who  wrote  such  lines  as  “Die 
Welt  fangt  im  Menschen  an”  and  “Das 
Grosse  will  dich  iiberraschen”  and  “Dass 
einmal  mein  dies  Leben  war!”  and  “Es 
hat  mich  erwahlt,  dass  es  werde.”  There 
was  need  of  just  such  knowing,  loving 
penetration  to  fathom  the  heart  of  this 
strangely  blessed  child;  there  was  need 
of  the  highest  gift  of  words  to  turn  its 
simple,  seemingly  superficial  or  even 
inane  manifestations  into  the  fiuid  gold 
of  the  true  spirituality  that  underlay 
them  all  with  astounding  consistency. 
— No  brief  account  could  possibly  do 
justice  to  this  remarkable  book,  in  which 
a  Jew  pays  glowing  tribute  to  a  veritable 
Saint  but  recently  canonized  by  the  Pope 
at  Rome.  I  can  only  say  that  I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  great  books  of  our  day, 
great  in  its  matter  and  great  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  seeing  that  in  it  true  history— 
the  author  himself  vouches  for  that — is 
turned  into  supreme  poetry.  I  predict 
that  everyone  who  will  read  this  book, 
as  I  did,  line  for  line  and  page  for  page, 
will  emerge  with  an  unshakable  faith 
in  the  reality  of  the  visions  of  Berna¬ 
dette,  as  also  of  the  miracles  which  have 
continued  to  take  place  at  Lourdes  ever 
since;  and  that  Bernadette  herself  will 
henceforth  appear  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  these  incontestable  miracles.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  call  attention  to  a 
prevalence  of  misprints  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  bounds  of  the  permissible; 
probably  unavoidable  but  still  deplor¬ 
able. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Edmundo  Rossi.  Retorno  ^  vida. 

Sao  Paulo.  Anchieta.  1941.  215 
pages. — With  those  Brazilians  who  still 
indulge  occasionally  in  “dangerous 
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thoughts,”  a  philosophic  skepticism,  it 
would  seem,  is  fast  becoming  a  life- 
view  that  IS  little  less  than  de  rigueur 
among  those  who  would  be  known  as 
exhibiting  the  “modern  temper”;  and 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  pages  of  Senhor 
Rossi,  it  is  erected  into  something  peril¬ 
ously  resembling  a  creed  or  a  dogma. 
This  is  that  “return  to  life”  which  Rossi 
has  in  mind,  in  the  title  of  his  essay  col¬ 
lection,  a  preceding  era  of  faith  and  re¬ 
ligious  belief  being  looked  upon,  if  not 
precisely  as  a  manifestation  of  death, 
at  least  as  the  sign  of  a  “mentalidade 
passadista” — skepticism  and  the  “espir- 
ito  moderno”  are,  in  short,  definitely, 
if  somewhat  arrogantly,  identified. 

This  trend  in  Brazilian  thinking  has 
been  going  on  for  some  little  time,  but 
is  particularly  evident  in  two  recent  vol¬ 
umes:  the  present  one  by  Rossi;  and  O 
sal  da  heresia,  by  Sergio  Milliet,  also 
published  in  1941.  One  cannot  but  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  that  disquieting  current 
of  anti-intellectualism— disquieting,  if 
one  remembers  the  National  Socialist 
experience  in  Europe — which  has  been 
discernible  for  a  number  of  years  past 
in  Brazilian  literary  criticism,  e.g.,  in  a 
writer  like  Sra.  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  distrust  and  ulti¬ 
mate  denial  of  the  human  intelligence 
as  an  efficacious  instrument  for  solving 
the  problems  of  the  modern  world.  At 
times,  as  in  Miguel  Pereira’s  criticism 
of  Julien  Benda,  “intellectualism”  is 
ominously  associated  with  the  Jew. 

In  the  case  of  Shr.  Milliet,  one  has 
the  impression  that  he  is  groping  via 
Peguy,  Alain,  Gide,  and  others,  for  a 
faith  in  unreason  which  he  has  not  yet 
quite  attained.  In  Rossi,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  rather  naive  discovery  of 
skepticism  as  a  way  of  life,  as  if  it  were 
something  distinctly  new  and  “mod¬ 
ern,”  sprung  full-formed  from  the  head 
of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  as  old  as  the  Greeks,  and  a  good 
deal  older;  while  in  his  attack  on  re¬ 
ligious  certitude,  the  author  takes  us 
back,  somewhat  nostalgically,  to  the 
good  old  days  of  our  Positivistic  grand- 
sires:  it  is  merely  the  weapons  that  have 


changed;  then  it  was  an  omnipotent  sci¬ 
ence;  today  it  is  a  science  skeptical  of 
science  and  turned  against  itself  as  well 
as  religion. 

That,  perhaps,  is  just  the  trouble: 
Brazil  in  the  past  has  been  so  barren 
of  philosophical  speculation  and  contro¬ 
versy  (this,  despite  the  efforts  of  Guil¬ 
lermo  Francovich,  to  whom  the  author 
devotes  a  chapter,  to  establish  the  con¬ 
trary).  An  evidence  of  this  barrenness 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  stale  old 
battle  of  Positivism  vs.  Catholicism  is 
still  being  ardently  fought,  between  Ivan 
Monteiro  de  Barros  Lins,  disciple  of 
Comte,  and  Tristao  de  Athayde  (Alceu 
Amoroso  Lima),  leader  of  the  Catholic 
Right.  And  the  public  seems  to  enjoy  it. 

Out  of  this  philosophic  desert,  the 
Brazilian  intellectual  of  today  is  turning 
to  such  sources  as  Bertrand  Russell,  our 
own  Joseph  Wood  Krutch — Rossi’s  “es- 
pirito  moderno”  is  but  a  translation  of 
Krutch’s  “modern  temper” — Spengler, 
Bergson,  Croce,  Bergson,  and  company, 
including  James  Jeans  and  James  Har¬ 
vey  Robinson,  with  a  little  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Alejandro  Korn  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  You  will  find  papers  on  all 
of  these  figures  in  the  current  volume. 
Mix  to  suit  the  taste  and  shake  well  be¬ 
fore  taking. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  “Societc  des  Amis  de  Leo  Fer- 
rero”  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has 
founded  an  annual  prize  of  3500  francs 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  work  of  Leo 
Ferrero,  the  young  Italian  writer  who 
was  killed  a  few  years  ago  in  an  auto 
accident  in  this  country.  The  prize  for 
the  year  1941  has  been  awarded  to  Dr. 
Renato  Poggioli  of  Brown  University 
for  a  study  of  Leo  Ferrero’s  play  An¬ 
gelica. 

“The  present  writer  has  dealt  with 
English  translations  from  the  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  vouches  for 
the  fact  that  by  and  large  their  grade 
is  C  .  .  .” — ^Edwin  H.  !^ydel  in  The 
Modern  Language  Journal. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "‘Head-Liners") 

^  J.  O.  Kcttridgc.  Handy  Dictionary  plexitics  of  colonial  administration  based 


of  the  French  and  English  Lan¬ 
guages.  Philadelphia.  David  McCay. 
1941.  $1.00. — There  are  several  good 
French-English  dictionaries.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  one,  conservative  in  its 
inclusions  but  sufficiently  complete  for 
beginners  and  the  general  reader,  well 
arranged  and  clearly  presented,  and 
even  brightened  here  and  there  by  a 
touch  of  gentle  humor.  The  French- 
English  and  English-French  sections 
arc  almost  equal  in  length,  but  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  French  words  is  indi¬ 
cated  (by  the  now  almost  universally 
used  International  Phonetic  System) 
whereas  no  help  is  given  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  words.  There  is  a  helpful  little  note 
on  French  handwriting,  there  arc  lists 
of  irregular  verbs  in  both  languages, 
and  there  is  a  good  section  on  syllabic 
division,  which  however  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  occasional  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  way  spoken  French  divides 
words  and  the  way  the  printer  divides 
them. — H.  K.  L. 

^  L.  Mcndigal.  Problemes  de  Jeunes. 

Paris.  Spes.  1939. 129  pages.  7  francs. 
— A  digest  of  precepts  for  the  adolescent, 
primarily  meant  for  the  French  school 
youth,  discussing  problems  of  faith, 
health,  social  and  vocational  life,  etc.,  in 
short  both  practical  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  various  problems  besetting  young 
people,  handled  along  rather  conven¬ 
tional  lines.  The  style  of  address  is  popu¬ 
lar,  familiar,  if  sometimes  a  little  stiff, 
a  little  overweighted  with  sermonizing. 
The  booklet  seems  to  exhale  the  typical 
French  protective  attitude  toward  the 
younger  generation. — Tatiana  W.  Bol- 
dyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

*  Robert  Dclavigncttc.  Les  vrais  chefs 
de  V empire.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939. 
262  pages. — A  careful  study  of  the  com- 


on  the  author’s  own  experience  in 
France’s  African  colonies  for  twenty 
years.  The  relationship  between  the  na¬ 
tives  and  the  settlers,  and  between  both 
of  them  and  the  mother  country  arc  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  particular  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  who  is  the  middleman  between 
the  French  government  and  the  coloni¬ 
als. 

Portions  of  the  book  contain  valuable 
data  for  a  sociological  study  of  colonial 
life.  One  wonders  what  additional  in¬ 
formation  might  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  had  it  not  been  for  the  deletions  of 
the  censorship  which  arc  indicated  by 
blank  pages  bearing  the  words  “pages 
censurccs.”  These  suppressed  passages 
appear  to  have  dealt  with  the  African 
peasantry,  and  with  a  comparison  of  the 
methods  of  colonization  used  by  France 
with  those  used  by  Italy  in  “colonizing” 
Ethiopia. — George  R.  Hilton.  University 
of  Connecticut. 

^  Henri  Laugicr.  Service  de  France  au 
Canada.  Montreal.  Valiqucttc.  1942. 
157  pages.  85  cents. — M.  Laugicr,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  the  Institute  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  at  Paris  and  now  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Montreal,  is 
skillful  in  popularizing  medical  and 
other  scientific  knowledge.  Tbc  lectures 
and  essays  here  gathered  together,  some 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
magazines,  deal  with  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Ranging  from  accounts  of  his  Paris 
Institute  to  meditations  on  the  “Atlantic 
Charter’’  of  last  summer,  they  include 
interesting  accounts  of  Sir  Frederick 
Banting’s  discovery  of  insulin,  the  best 
methods  of  selecting  youths  of  talent, 
the  services  which  preventive  medicine 
is  increasingly  performing  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  and  a  plea  for  determining 
age  fitness,  not  arbitrarily  as  at  present 
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by  years  elapsed  since  one’s  birth,  but 
by  physical,  psychological  and  other  sci¬ 
entific  tests  which  the  physician  and  the 
psychiatrist  believe  that  they  know  how 
to  administer  successfully.  Thus  does  a 
French  scientist  in  exile  encourage  his 
fellow  citizens  in  Canada  to  have  cour¬ 
age  and  confidence  in  a  future  intellec¬ 
tual  and  democratic  France. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

H  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  M.  P.  Le 
Canada  et  la  Guerre.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1942.  343  pages.  $1.50. — 
On  the  day  that  Hitler  invaded  Poland 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  summoned 
Parliament  for  a  special  session  on  Sept. 
7.  On  Sept.  3,  when  Britain  entered  the 
war,  he  made  a  radio  address  pointing 
out  that  the  conflict  was  “a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  pagan  concept  of  a  social  or¬ 
der  which  ignored  human  personality 
and  was  based  on  force,  and  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  based  on  the  concept  of  human 
brotherhood  which  respects  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  and  the  sacred  character  of 
human  personality.”  When  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament  met,  it  heard  another 
ringing  address  from  Mr.  King  and  at 
once  approved  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Nazi  Germany.  This  volume 
is  a  good  collection  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  principal  radio  and  parliamentary 
speeches  from  the  first  days  of  the  war 
to  Hider’s  invasion  of  Russia.  It  shows 
his  capacity  for  dynamic  leadership  and 
gives  some  idea  of  Canada’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  war  effort. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Edouard  Montpetit.  Reflets  d’AmS- 
rique.  Montreal.  Bernard  Valiquette. 
1941.  255  pages.  $1.00. — An  interesting 
study  of  similarities  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  Canadian 
neighbor,  principally  French  Canada. 
It  is  also  a  sober  plea  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  latter’s  national  character  and 
traditions.  What,  then,  is  the  attitude 
of  the  French-Canadian  population  as 
to  the  ever-growing  influence  of  the 
United  States  on  the  life  of  the  country.? 
Mass  opinion  is  not  definite  enough  to 


be  crystallized  as  a  whole.  The  upper 
classes  are  more  articulate,  some  fearing 
a  laxity  of  morals  which  might  result 
from  certain  American  infiltrations; 
others,  permeated  by  French  ideology, 
frown  on  the  effects  of  mechanization 
and  standardization  rather  than  on  the 
causes  themselves;  a  third  group,  less 
given  to  social  theorizing  and  academic 
discussions,  frankly  favors  American 
methods.  The  author  puts  his  hope  in 
the  French-Canadian  institutions  of 
learning  as  a  bulwark  against  extinction 
of  the  nation’s  spiritual  heritage.  He 
may  well  be  justified,  since  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  both  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools  remains  essentially  French 
and  Catholic,  while  the  universities  take 
care  to  adapt  to  their  own  background 
such  American  methods  as  they  are 
using. — Germaine  A.  Donogh,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

^  Temoignages  sur  la  Situation  ac- 
tuelle  en  France,  Par  un  Dirigeant 
fran^ais  d’Action  Catholique.  Preface 
de  Jacques  Maritain.  Montreal.  Editions 
de  I’Arbre.  1941. 117  pages.  $0.75. — ^The 
first  half  of  this  testimony  deals  with 
the  causes  of  the  disaster.  It  contains  a 
very  searching  and  very  convincing 
criticism  of  the  French  army:  after  all, 
the  dSbdcle  was  first  of  all  a  military  de¬ 
feat.  From  the  political  point  of  view, 
the  anonymous  author  is  very  fair  to 
Lron  Blum.  He  claims — and  his  accu¬ 
sation  is  well  sustained — that  for  the 
chaos  which  led  to  the  downfall  the 
Communists  had  a  very  full  share  of 
guilt,  even  if  their  responsibility  is 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Rightists. 

In  the  second  part,  the  Catholic  lead¬ 
er  admits  that  for  various  reasons  many 
conservative  Frenchmen  have  rallied  to 
Vichy.  Maritain,  in  his  Preface,  implies 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  since  these  notes  were  written, 
but  he  does  not  insist.  Vichy  stands 
squarely  and  honestly  against  everything 
that  we  are  fighting  for,  and  there 
should  be  no  thought  of  appeasement; 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  consider 
Petain  as  a  mere  Quisling;  he  has  a 
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policy  of  his  own,  and  a  following.  A 
very  good  document,  judicious  and 
lucid.  TTie  growth  of  intelligent  “Catho¬ 
lic  Action”  was  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  phenomena  in  contemporary 
France,  the  expected  fruit  of  the  Separa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if,  through 
Petain  and  Franco,  the  Church  and  the 
modern  world  should  again  be  at  odds. 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt.  La 
Femme  au  XVIII.  siecle.  159  pages. 
— Henri  Houssaye.  75/5. 1 60  pages.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1939.  7.50  fr.  each  vol¬ 
ume. — Reprints  of  two  standard  works, 
in  the  well-known  Flammarion  series 
Toute  I’histoire.  Both  are  illustrated. 
The  Goncourt  work,  first  published  in 
1882,  offers  not  only  a  description  of 
the  life  of  women,  but  a  general  picture 
of  manners  and  customs  in  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  France.  Houssaye  tells  the  story 
of  the  first  fragment  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII,  Napoleon’s  exile  on  Elba, 
and  the  events  of  his  Hundred  Days, 
till  his  departure  for  the  war  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  Especially  interesting  is  the  his¬ 
torian’s  evidence  that  even  among  Na¬ 
poleon’s  most  intimate  associates  there 
were  those  who  realized  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  his  staging  a  successful  come¬ 
back.  His  efforts  to  rule  as  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch  alienated  popular  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  no  government  in  Europe 
was  willing  to  accept  his  entirely  honest 
promises  of  peace. — Hans  Carl  Lade- 
wig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  R6gine  Hubert-Robert.  L'Histoire 
merveilleuse  de  la  Louisiane  Fran- 
^aise.  New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison 
Fran9aise.  1941.  374  pages. — A  detailed 
and  vivid  history  of  Louisiana  from 
April  1682  when  La  Salle  took  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV  until 
Napoleon  ceded  the  territory  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1803.  The  first  chapters,  with  their 
notes  of  missionaries  and  explorers,  re¬ 
call  certain  pages  of  Atala.  Human 
drama  is  offered  by  the  struggles  of  the 
governors  against  overwhelming  odds: 
ignorance  in  the  mother  country,  the 


rabble  sent  out  as  early  colonists,  trouble 
with  the  savages,  pestilence  and  flood. 
Legends  of  gold  mines  were  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment.  Law’s  financial 
hocus-pocus  gave  the  Mississippi  region 
a  black  eye  and  in  1762  France  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Spain,  over  the  vigorous 
protests  of  those  well  placed  to  know  its 
real  value.  “Des  depenses!”  exclaimed 
the  governor.  “C’est  la  seule  chose  qu’on 
trouve  a  dire.  Pour  la  Pompadour  ou  la 
du  Barry,  le  Roi  dccouvre  des  tresors, 
mais  pour  un  empire  la  France  n’a  pas 
d’argent!”  The  thirty-eight  years  of 
Spanish  regime  made  no  significant 
changes  and  left  little  mark.  Napoleon 
had  some  inkling  of  its  future  possibili¬ 
ties  and  recovered  it,  only  to  sell  it  to 
the  new  republic  when  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  by  war  with  England.  The  book 
presents  the  earmarks  of  scrupulous  re¬ 
gard  for  historic  accuracy,  along  with 
greaft  variety:  adventure,  tragedy,  com¬ 
edy  and  colorful  portraits  of  the  pio¬ 
neers,  besides  statistics.  A  copious  bibli¬ 
ography  of  sources  is  appended  for  stu¬ 
dents. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Abbe  Arthur  Maheux.  Ton  Histoire 
est  une  Epopee.  .  .  I.  Nos  DSbuts 
sous  le  Regime  Anglais.  Quebec,  (chez 
I’auteur).  1941.  213  pages.  fl.OO. — The 
Abbe  Maheux,  Professor  of  Canadian 
History  at  Laval  University  and  editor 
of  Le  Canada  Francois,  the  leading  lit¬ 
erary  periodical  of  French  Canada,  pre¬ 
sents  us  in  this  book  with  a  highly  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  of  the  beginnings  of 
English  rule  in  Canada,  a  question 
which  has  caused  many  controversies 
among  Canadian  historians.  After  two 
introductory  chapters  on  the  fate  in  his¬ 
tory  of  conquered  peoples  and  the  tragic 
days  of  the  capitulation  of  Quebec  in 
1 760,  the  author  devotes  the  rest  of  his 
book  to  a  study  of  the  Canadian  career 
of  James  Murray,  who  first  served  as  a 
general  in  Wolfe’s  forces,  and  later  was 
entrusted  between  1759  and  1766  with 
the  difficult  task  of  representing  the 
English  crown  in  a  country  finally  con¬ 
quered  after  a  long  series  of  bitter  wars. 
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The  Abbe  Maheux  shows  us  in  Murray 
a  loyal  soldier  and  a  courageous  admin¬ 
istrator  who  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  French  population  and  opposed 
stubbornly  the  fanaticism  of  a  small 
English-speaking  community  of  some 
400  inhabitants  eager  to  deprive  70,000 
new  British  subjects  of  the  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  them  by  the  terms  of  the  Capitu¬ 
lation  of  Quebec. 

The  author  has  made  extensive  use 
of  the  Murray  Papers  in  the  National 
Archives  of  Canada  as  well  as  contem¬ 
porary  dcKuments  found  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec.  In  spite  of 
its  unpretentious  format  and  typo¬ 
graphical  presentation,  this  is  a  most 
worthwhile  book.  The  Abb^  Maheux 
gives  evidence  in  it  of  an  unusual 
breadth  of  vision  and  tolerance,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  the  field  of  Canadian  history. — J.-M. 
Carriere,  Northwestern  University. 

Otto  Strasser.  L'Aigle  Prussien  sur 

r Allemagne.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1941.  386  pages.  $1.50. — Otto  Strasser 
gives  us  in  clear  outline  the  history  of 
the  German  Republic,  with  a  great 
wealth  of  inside  information.  But  the 
work  is  most  valuable  as  a  dcxrument 
on  the  mind  of  Strasser  himself.  Not 
that  the  Strasser  brothers  appear  as  great 
men;  but  they  represented  and  helped 
to  develop  the  essential,  primitive  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism,  of  which  present-day 
Nazism  is  a  deformation. 

The  movement  was  genuinely  demo¬ 
cratic,  popular,  of  the  folk,  as  opposed 
to  the  sundry  oligarchies  which  had  mis¬ 
led  Hohenzollern  Germany — the  mili¬ 
tary  caste,  heavy  industry,  finance.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  “of  the  folk”  it  was  also 
national,  and  as  such  opposed  to  Marx¬ 
ism.  It  curiously  resembled,  with  less 
optimism  and  generosity,  the  spirit  of 
“the  mad  and  holy  year  1848.” 

The  Strassers  broke  with  Hitler  when 
the  Leader  sold  out  to,  or  consented  to 
use,  the  very  forces  against  which  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  had  risen — ^the  Junker 
and  the  big  capitalists.  They  organized 


a  Black  Front,  with  more  physical  cour¬ 
age  than  success.  Otto  Strasser  gives  the 
impression  of  what  the  French  call  “un 
primairc,”  with  crude  ideas  and  a  great 
willingness  to  come  to  blows.  Dema¬ 
gogues  of  this  rough-and-tumble  type 
may  be  oddly  associated  with  conserva¬ 
tives:  the  butchers  of  La  Villctte,  in 
Paris,  supported  the  Royalists,  and  Stras¬ 
ser  got  on  very  well  with  Archduke 
Otto. 

As  a  historical  witness  or  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  force,  he  does  not  inspire  confidence. 
Two  examples:  he  proposed  to  the  Allies 
a  Black  Front  Coup  to  seize  the  Sarre 
region  before  the  plebiscite;  such  a 
Putsch  had  no  chance,  unless  backed 
by  foreign  forces;  and  then  it  would 
have  created  intense  resentment  through¬ 
out  the  world.  He  ventures  the  follow¬ 
ing  prophecy:  “Une  armee  ctrangcre 
pourrait  facilement  p^nctrer  cn  Russie 
— il  suffirait  qu’ellc  rende  au  paysan  la 
terre  que  la  Revolution  lui  avait  donn6e 
avant  de  la  lui  reprendre.” 

But  if  Strasser  would  be  an  unsafe 
guide,  he  is,  in  his  rough  demagogic 
way,  a  fascinating  writer.  His  “debunk¬ 
ing”  of  the  Hindenburg  legend  deserves 
attention,  and  the  interpretation  he 
gives  of  Hitler’s  character  and  of  his 
evolution  is  at  any  rate  plausible.  The 
French  text  has  a  genuine  M6nilmon- 
tant  quality  which  I  gready  relished. — 
Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Philippe  Barres.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1941.  316 
pages.  $1.50. — Charles  de  Gaulle  stands 
for  two  great  achievements,  which 
might  very  well  not  have  been  connect¬ 
ed.  He  was  a  pioneer — unheeded,  alas! 
— in  the  theory  of  mechanized  warfare; 
at  the  last  moment,  with  very  inadequate 
tools,  he  proved  that  he  was  able  to 
apply,  in  the  field,  the  doctrines  he  had 
preached.  He  took  the  lead  in  rejecting 
the  craven  armistice  rushed  into  by  men 
eager  first  of  all  to  seize  power.  In  so 
doing,  he  was  running  a  great  moral 
risk:  a  man  who  starts  abroad  a  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  “legally”  constituted 
government  of  his  country  is  purely  and 
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simply  a  traitor.  If  Laval  is  right,  de 
Gaulle  deserves  to  be  shot.  And  we  in 
America  shall  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  Laval  or  de  Gaulle  is  the 
true  representative  of  France. 

Barres,  a  journalist  by  profession,  was 
a  reserve  officer  at  G.H.Q.  He  had 
known  de  Gaulle  before  the  great  de¬ 
cision.  His  little  book  is  a  brief,  hasty, 
partisan,  but  valuable  testimony.  The 
son  of  Maurice  Barres,  he  has  inherited 
his  father’s  patriotism,  but  not  his  unique 
quivering  style;  he  writes  in  honest, 
standard,  at  times  over-eloquent  jour¬ 
nalese.  De  Gaulle  deserves  a  more  de¬ 
tailed,  and  a  more  impartial  study.  But 
this  litde  book  is  decidedly  welcome — 
if  only  as  an  appetizer. — Albert  Gui- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  M.  de  Crisenoy.  Savorgnan  de  Braz¬ 
za.  Paris.  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse. 
1940. 96  pages. — This  booklet  is  evident¬ 
ly  an  abstract  of  M.  de  Crisenoy ’s  com¬ 
plete  biography  of  the  Italian-French 
explorer  who  settled  the  first  Central- 
African  colonies  for  France.  Even  this 
abstract  indicates  clearly  how  much 
more  effective  the  French  colonization 
methods  were  than  those  of  the  Belgian 
expeditions  under  Stanley. 

Savorgnan  de  Brazza  obtained  his 
agreements  with  the  native  King  Ma- 
koko  mainly  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  Stanley  during  his  first 
march  through  the  upper  Congo  Basin. 
Makoko  wanted  the  protection  of  Ro- 
camambo  (Father  of  the  Slaves)  de 
Brazza,  against  the  hair-trigger  guns  of 
Stanley  and  his  richly  equipped  expe¬ 
ditions.  This  is  an  effective  little  booklet 
to  arouse  the  Frenchman’s  pride  in  his 
colonial  empire. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

^  Eugene  Nadeau  O.  M.  I.  "Un 
homme  sortit  pour  semer.  .  ."  Mon¬ 
treal.  Beauchemin.  1939.  211  pages. — A 
very  good  biography  of  the  Catholic 
pioneer-missionary  Brother  Joseph  Mof- 
fet,  founder  of  the  mission  of  Temi- 
scamingue  on  the  lake  of  that  name 
located  on  the  border  between  Ontario 


and  Quebec.  This  is  the  usual  pioneer 
tale  but  with  a  strain  of  humility  run¬ 
ning  through  it  which  makes  heroes 
and  villains  of  no  one,  so  that  we  have 
the  biography  not  primarily  of  a  man 
but  of  a  great,  simple  and  rugged  Faith. 
— Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

*  Elsa  Triolet.  Maial{ovsl{i,  poite 
russe.  Souvenirs.  Paris.  Editions  So- 
ciales  Internationales.  1939.  136  pages. 
12  francs. — A  study  of  Vladimir  Maia- 
kovsky,  futurist  poet  (1893-1930),  glori¬ 
fied  by  the  Bolshevists,  but  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  duly  forgotten 
by  now,  written  by  his  close  personal 
friend.  His  verse  at  its  best,  which  seems 
to  this  critic  to  reflect  so  faithfully  the 
every-day  problems  of  life  in  the  Soviet, 
comes  to  us  as  a  faint  voice  from  another 
world,  chimerical  and  unreal,  utopian 
and  unnatural  if  not  utterly  nonsensical. 
All  that  the  author  really  accomplishes 
in  this  essay  is  to  portray  the  poet’s  un¬ 
wholesome  exhibitionistic  personality 
and  his  life  which  ended  in  suicide.  In 
a  series  of  socialistic  editions  this  slender 
volume  is  another  example  of  Red  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  things  of  no  value. — Ta¬ 
tiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

^  Francis  Carco.  Boheme  d’Artiste. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  285  pages.  21 
francs. — Explodes  (“II  est  des  morts 
qu’il  faut  qu’on  tue. . .’’)  the  poetic  and 
sentimental  legend  of  bohemianism. 
Salmon,  MacOrlan,  Dorgeles,  Henri 
Massis,  Max  Jacob,  like  Carco  himself, 
confess  the  mediocrity,  the  squalor,  the 
mean  pathetic  pretense  of  mtich  that  is 
worshipped  from  afar  as  glamorous 
Montmartre.  Would-be  art,  cheap  pros¬ 
titution,  crime  of  the  more  sordid  and 
cowardly  kind,  are  found  sporadically 
on  the  Butte  Sacree;  to  revel  in  those 
things  would  be  decadence;  yet  there  is 
a  quality  in  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  in 
some  of  the  work  of  Utrillo;  and  that 
quality  exists  in  Carco  himself. 

Apart  from  the  main  theme — that 
nostalgic  blend  of  disgust  and  fascina- 
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tion — three  interesting  points.  First,  the 
brutality  with  which  Carco  was  thrashed 
by  his  father.  If  we  were  to  judge  by 
La  Mort  a  CrSdit,  Montfenil,  and  Les 
Thibaults,  the  patriarchal,  united  fam¬ 
ily  is  not  the  absolute  rule  in  France. 
Second:  Carco  “arrived”  because  he  was 
discovered  and  protected  by — of  all  men 
—Paul  Bourget.  The  law  of  contrasts.^ 
This  book  contains  a  fine  tribute,  not 
merely  of  gratitude,  but  also  of  personal 
admiration,  for  Mgr.  Paul.  We  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  Bourget;  no  doubt 
he  was  snobbish  and  pedantic;  but  he 
was  able  to  look  beyond  his  bourgeois 
circle,  and  a  man  whom  Henry  James 
and  Edith  Wharton  admired  can  not 
have  been  a  mere  purveyor  of  fashion¬ 
able  feminine  subtleties  for  the  Four 
Hundred.  Third  (interesting  if  true) — 
the  triangle  Carco-Middleton  Murry- 
Kathcrine  Mansfield.  This  book  is  not 
a  sensational  find;  but  it  is  well  above 
the  average. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  A.  de  Coudekerque-Lambrecht.  Vers 
le  jardin  des  dieux.  Deux  ans  en 
Amerique  du  Nord.  Paris.  Dorbon- 
Ainc.  1939.  304  pages.  18  francs. — This 
record  of  the  experiences  of  a  young 
Frenchman  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  not  long  after  the  first  World  War 
strikes  one  as  a  sort  of  cross  between 
the  picaresque  novel  and  the  travelogue, 
though  the  author  gives  no  indication 
that  it  contains  fictional  elements.  It 
makes  little  difference  in  any  case,  for 
the  work  is  commonplace,  superficial, 
and  poorly  written.  It  is  no  better  and 
no  worse,  perhaps,  than  numerous  jour¬ 
nalistic  accounts  in  English  of  experi¬ 
ences  abroad;  but  like  them  it  was  not 
made  for  export  and  should  not  lead  to 
hasty  conclusions  about  the  literature 
which  it  represents  with  so  little  distinc¬ 
tion. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  G.  de  Coral  R^musat.  Les  Arts  de 
Dlndochine.  Paris.  Les  Editions 
d’Art  et  d’Histoire.  1938.  23  pages.  77 
illustrations. — Many  volumes  in  many 


languages  have,  in  recent  years,  been 
published  on  the  Arts  of  Old  China; 
but  not  many  have  been  brought  out 
dealing  with  the  ancient  glories  of 
French  Indo-China.  This  volume  is, 
therefore,  an  especially  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  library  of  an  educated  man. 
It  is,  apparently,  not  intended  for  the 
art  historian  or  the  art  connoisseur. 

Indo-China  is  a  conglomeration  of 
races  and  civilizations;  a  blending  of  In¬ 
dian,  Chinese  and  Pacific  cultures.  Even 
in  prehistoric  times,  one  finds  vestiges 
of  marine  and  continental  cultures.  Tlie 
marvelous  flowering  of  the  vanished 
Khmers,  in  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  left  perhaps  the  greatest  herit¬ 
age  to  this  peninsula  in  the  South  China 
Sea.  At  Angkor  Vat  in  Cambodia  are 
the  now  somewhat  restored  ruins  of  one 
of  the  richest  cultures  in  the  world.  They 
are  essentially  Indian.  The  monuments 
in  Annam  are  also  Hindu  but  with 
south  China  leanings,  and  in  Tonkin 
they  are  almost  pure  Chinese. 

The  book  consists  of  77  beautiful 
places  chosen  with  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  a  page  or  three  of  explanatory 
text.  Just  so  should  an  art  book  be. — 
O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  J.  S.-Anselme  Bois.  Le  Bonheur 
s’apprend.  Montreal.  Institut  Psy- 
chologique.  1940.  252  pages. — This 
book  sheds  optimistic  light  on  an  other¬ 
wise  age-old  question,  that  of  human 
psychology  and  its  effect  on  happiness. 
Like  W.  Steckel,  the  author  of  this  book 
believes  that  “the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
psychologic  improvement  and  cure  is  to 
know  and  understand  one’s  own  self.” 
The  author  is  an  avowed  optimist.  He 
will  not  be  discouraged  by  human  na¬ 
ture  and  the  rough  bumps  and  naughty 
twists  of  this  native  instinct,  for  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  non-Freudian  education  and 
personal  will-power  are  capable  of  real¬ 
izing  happiness.  Like  the  Apostle  Paul, 
Monsieur  Bois  suggests  that  our  person¬ 
al  Kingdom  of  is  within  us  and 
that  each  person  in  the  world  can  really 
attain  the  level  of  happiness  toward 
which  every  individual  instinctively  as- 
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pircs;  that  such  state  of  mental,  spiritual, 
physical  and  sexual  well-being  is  to  be 
truly  found  if  the  individual  will  only 
acknowledge  and  use  the  powers  for 
the  attainment  of  happiness  which  were 
given  him  by  his  inheritance,  habitat, 
circumstances  and  basic  “self.”  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bois  declares  that  “happiness”  is 
not  a  gift  bestowed  upon  some  and  de¬ 
nied  to  others,  but  a  logical  state  of  be¬ 
ing  based  on  normal  reactions  to  life 
and  surroundings,  yet  always  governed 
by  the  laws  of  common  sense  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  an  upward  vision  whose  goal 
is  set  by  the  individual’s  courageous  ef¬ 
fort. — Joseph  H.  Benton.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Beaumarchais.  Le  Barbier  de  Se¬ 
ville.  —  Merimee.  Carmen.  —  A. 
de  Vigny.  Poesies  choisies.  (Classiques 
Larousse,  published  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorship  of  Felix  Guiraud,  by  the 
Librairie  Larousse,  Paris).  New  York. 
F.  S.  Crofts.  20  cents  a  copy. — One  of 
the  lesser  disasters  entailed  by  the  war  is 
its  interference  with  the  international 
book  trade.  The  inexfjensive,  well  edit¬ 
ed  and  neatly  printed  little  volumes  of 
the  Classiques  larousse  series  have  for 
years  been  a  boon  to  French  classes  in 
this  country.  When  Mr.  F.  S.  Crofts, 
the  New  York  text-book  publisher, 
found  himself  unable  to  secure  any  more 
of  the  series  from  Paris,  he  managed 
to  contact  a  representative  of  the  French 
publishers  in  Vichy  and  secure  permis¬ 
sion  to  manufacture  the  books  in  this 
country.  Since  the  cost  of  resetting 
would  have  been  prohibitive,  he  is  re¬ 
producing  them  by  offset,  a  process 
which  does  not  always  give  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  But  these  books  of  Mr. 
Crofts’  are  very  clear  and  readable,  and 
at  the  price  he  has  set,  for  substantially 
made  books  averaging  considerably 
more  than  one  hundred  pages  each,  is 
reasonable.  He  exwets  to  stock  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  titles, 
which  in  this  crisis  will  be  a  great  service 
to  French  classes  and  French  readers  in 
this  country. — H.  K.  L. 


^  Louis  Chaigne.  Notre  litterature 

d’aujourd’hui.  Paris.  J.  de  Gigord. 
1939.  132  pages. — This  brief  survey,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  collection  Tout  Pour 
Tous,  consists  of  an  introduction,  a  cur¬ 
sory  discussion  of  Les  Maitres,  and  sec¬ 
tions  intitled  La  Poesie  et  les  Poetes,  Au 
pays  des  romans  et  des  romanciers,  and 
Essayistes  et  critiques.  Biased  judgments, 
lack  of  proportion,  and  a  system  of 
judging  writers  and  works  from  the 
standpoint  of  conventional  morality  and 
orthodox  Catholicism  instead  of  from 
the  humanistic  and  aesthetic  standpoint 
make  this  outline  of  little  value  as  an 
introduction  to  the  rich  field  of  contem¬ 
porary  French  letters.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
sons,  the  reader  already  acquainted  with 
this  literature  and  with  the  excellent 
surveys  and  special  studies  of  men  like 
Lalou,  Billy,  Bouvier,  Rousseaux,  Por- 
che,  Peyre,  etc.,  will  find  in  the  present 
volume  little  but  matter  for  irritation. 
— Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Modern  Philology.  February,  1941. 

Studies  in  Honor  oj  William  Albert 
Nitze.  Edited  by  Clarence  E.  Parmen- 
ter  and  others.  University  of  Chicago 
Press. — We  are  sorry  that  an  unfortun¬ 
ate  accident  delayed  the  appearance  of 
this  note  inexcusably. — No  American 
student  and  teacher  of  French  literature 
deserves  as  much  of  his  generation  as 
William  Nitze.  His  broad,  humane 
scholarship,  his  warm  appreciation  of 
literary  art,  his  enthusiasm  and  never- 
tiring  energy  have  inspired  throughout 
the  years  a  continuous  stream  of  dis¬ 
ciples.  And  this  special  number  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Philology  offers  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow  workers.  The  great  names  of  our 
times  are  represented  here — Ferdinand 
Lot,  Edmond  Faral,  Walther  von  Wart- 
burg,  Edward  C.  Armstrong,  Ernst 
Brugger,  Roger  S.  Loomis,  Paul  Lau- 
monier,  H.  C.  Lancaster,  E.  R.  Curtius, 
Paul  Hazard,  to  mention  only  a  part  of 
the  list — and  all  by  contributions  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  and  value.  Among  them 
the  reviewer  would  call  attention  par- 
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ticularly  to  Lot’s  Encore  la  Cantilene  de 
Saint  Faron,  Wartburg’s  Autour  d’un 
article  du  "Franzdsisches  Etymologi- 
sches  Worterbuchy  Loomis’s  King  Ar¬ 
thur  and  the  Antipodes,  Lancaster’s 
Jean-Baptiste  Raisin,  and  Hazard’s  Vol¬ 
taire  et  Spinoza. — L.  E.  W. 

Jean  Sulver.  Ballades  du  Texas,  and 

Swing;  Andre  Bourgeois,  Ballades 
louisianaises;  Michel  Robert,  En  Marge 
des  Saisons.  Houston,  Texas.  Editions 
du  Bayou.  1937-1941. — Here  are  four 
mimeographed  but  attractively  present¬ 
ed  collections  of  French  verse  by  three 
poets  of  le  Bayou,  the  valiant  literary 
magazine  in  French,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  readers  of  Boof{s  Abroad  in 
the  Winter  issue  for  1942.  Its  director. 
Professor  Jules  A.  Vern,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston,  is  our  gifted  poet  Jean 
Sulver,  the  author  of  Ballades  du  Texas, 
and  Swing',  the  second  title  indicates 
how  modernistic  the  school  of  poetry 
of /e  Bayou  is;  it  plunges  wholeheartedly 
into  vers  librisme,  dangerously  too,  be¬ 
cause  at  times  its  poetry  lapses  into  pro¬ 
lixity,  even  into  prosaism,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  excessive  facility;  this  criticism 
as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  applies  less 
directly  to  the  religious  Michel  Robert 
who  has  made  a  brave  effort  “to  struggle 
with  the  Carrara  marble’’  of  Parnassian 
standards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  easy 
medium  used  by  Jean  Sulver  and  Andre 
Bourgeois  has  allowed  full  scope  to  their 
talent  for  satire;  it  is  expressed  in  the 
best  Southern  wealth  of  colorful  nota¬ 
tions  and  all  alliterative  words;  the  satire 
is  aimed  at  the  artificiality  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  industrialized  world,  in  the  Wall 
Streets  of  which  poetry  is  an  unquoted 
commodity  or  a  nuisance,  rather.  Andre 
Bourgeois  is  aggressive  and  beautifully 
truculent;  Jean  Sulver  also,  but  he  has 
moments  of  charming  mellowness;  his 
Swing  are  twelve  variations  on  folklore 
songs  which  his  father  and  mother 
taught  him;  they  naturally  bring  back 
nostalgic  memories  of  the  old  country 
where  the  “humble  virtues’’  have  not 
ceased  to  bloom,  and  where  femmes 
tont  femmes." 


All  in  all,  the  three  poets  have  made 
a  lasting  contribution  to  “la  litterature 
frant^aise  hors  de  France”;  they  have 
shown  the  rest  of  us  how  brilliant  “the 
pedagogues”  can  be  when  they  dare  to 
leave  the  rut  of  literary  criticism  to  ap¬ 
ply  themselves  to  literary  creation. — 
Francois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Barthelemy  Aillet.  Reder-Mor.  (La 
Dernibre  Croisiere)  Casablanca.  Les 
l^itions  du  Moghreb.  1939.  232  pages. 
18  francs. — Exciting  adventure  on  the 
high  seas.  A  competent  officer  in  finan¬ 
cial  straits  becomes  captain  of  a  trawler 
which  is  bound  from  La  Rcxrhelle  osten¬ 
sibly  on  a  fishing  voyage  to  Saint-Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  Actually,  however,  the 
vessel  is  carrying  contraband  alcoholic 
beverages  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  the  era  of  prohibition.  De¬ 
fective  machinery,  intoxication  of  the 
crew,  attacks  of  highjackers,  shipwreck, 
and  other  harrowing  trials  test  the  mettle 
of  captain  and  crew.  The  ship  (The  Sea 
Rover)  becomes  itself  a  character  in  the 
story,  but  the  courage  of  Captain  Guen 
and  the  tragedy  of  his  engineer  espe¬ 
cially  enlist  the  reader’s  sympathy. — 
R.Tyson  Wycl^off.  Springfield, Missouri. 

^  Georges  Benoit-Guyod.  Nouvelles 
Histoires  de  Gendarmes.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1938.  219  pages.  21  francs. — 
Couched  in  an  informal,  intimate  style, 
but  full  at  times  of  complicated  intrigue 
or  breath-taking  adventures,  at  others 
of  touching  human  detail,  these  stories 
are  sometimes  fantastic,  sometimes  vivid 
as  life.  They  are  cleverly  built  on  little 
curiosities  of  history,  on  fragments  of 
rare  documents,  and  the  complex  life- 
pattern  of  the  past  is  skilfully  recon¬ 
structed  from  seemingly  insignificant 
debris  of  evidence,  particularly  in  the 
life  of  Marie-Therese-Charlotte,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Louis  XVI,  whose  outstanding 
courage  and  high  spirits  were  so  remark¬ 
able  for  her  age,  position  and  tragic 
fate.  All  these  stories  are  done  in  light 
touches  and  are  deftly  seasoned  with 
sympathetic  humor.  Their  sustained  ef¬ 
fect  is  thoroughly  artistic. — Tatiana  W. 
Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
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^  Maurice  Dekobra.  ^migris  de  luxe. 

New  York.  Brcntano’s.  1941.  404 
pages. — This  story  of  the  escape  of  a 
young  Austrian  actress  from  a  French 
concentration  camp  just  before  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  France;  her  marriage  to  the 
worldly  and  noble  Armand,  Due  de 
Brancourt,  their  flight  from  the  country 
and  their  subsequent  adventures  in 
America  is  told  with  the  facility  that 
M.  Dekobra  has  taught  us  to  expect  in 
his  romantic  novels.  Though  the  situa¬ 
tions  and  many  of  the  characters  verge 
on  the  melodramatic  (if  such  a  word 
has  still  any  meaning  in  the  world  to¬ 
day),  the  author  deserves  credit  for  his 
penetrating  observations  of  New  York 
society.  The  foibles  and  pretentions  of 
both  the  Emigres  de  luxe  and  their 
American  friends  are  revealed  by  the 
glare  of  his  witty  if  not  unkind  satire. 
Such  American  institutions  as  le  cafe 
society,  les  debs  and  V automate,  to  men¬ 
tion  but  a  few,  are  described  with  a 
pristine  wonder  that  gives  even  the 
American  reader  new  insight  into  the 
folklore  of  this  land.  Thus,  though  far 
from  profound  as  a  novel,  the  volume 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  both  by  M. 
Dekobra’s  fellow  imigrbs  and  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  hosts. — Vernon  Hall,  Jr.  Dart¬ 
mouth  College. 

^  Maurice  Desjardins.  Le  parti  chez 

Piperleau.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1941.  115  pages. — This  book  will  be 
especially  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
lived  in  Canada  among  the  French- 
speaking  people  or  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  them  long  enough  to  learn 
to  appreciate  their  sense  of  humor.  The 
author,  a  young  journalist,  has  gathered 
a  number  of  short  literary  sketches  on 
life  in  all  its  realistic  phases.  Several  of 
them  recall  the  manner  of  the  surrealis¬ 
tic  school.  The  subconscious  is  allowed 
to  express  itself  sharply  on  all  things 
that  might  take  a  place  in  it,  a  shoe-lace 
or  a  bathtub,  a  street<ar  or  a  typewriter, 
but  it  says  little  about  people  and  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  author.  This  objectivity 
however  is  remedied  by  a  number  of  in¬ 
structive  photographs. — The  language 


is  rich  in  neologisms.  It  seems  that  the 
author  accepts  any  new  word  that  comes 
to  his  mind.  Often  they  are  deeply 
French  in  their  formation  and  expres¬ 
siveness:  Scrapoutir  un  chapeau  en  s’as- 
seyant  dessus  is  much  less  commonplace 
than  Vecraser;  the  vivoir  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  living  room;  an  old  brimbde, 
speaking  of  a  radio,  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  state  of  the  instrument;  diminu¬ 
tives  such  as  sandwichelets,  divanette, 
megotin,  are  quite  acceptable.  But  words 
like  le  hall,  le  party  (masculin),  le  radio 
(masculin),  une  moue  lipstic/(be,  arc 
plain  anglicisms  and  they  will  have  to 
be  replaced  by  French  equivalents  if 
the  author  hopes  to  be  read  by  mere 
monolingual  French  people. — Pierre 
Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Alfred  Glauser.  Le  vent  se  Ihe. 

Montreal.  Valiquette.  1941.  221 
pages. — Andre  Berger  comes  to  Canada 
from  his  native  French  village,  to  work 
in  a  bank.  In  spite  of  the  friendliness  of 
his  new  neighbors,  he  is  lonesome.  He 
almost  becomes  engaged  to  a  Canadian 
girl,  but  breaks  with  her  because  he  feels 
that  the  difference  in  their  previous  en¬ 
vironment  will  always  keep  her  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  him.  A  girl  in  his  native  village 
who  had  been  a  child  when  he  left, 
crosses  the  Adantic  to  marry  him.  They 
are  congenial,  but  their  nostalgia  per¬ 
sists,  more  in  the  woman  than  in  the 
man.  At  considerable  financial  sacrifice 
they  return  to  France.  But  alas,  things 
and  people  have  changed  there.  And 
their  young  children  are  strangers  in 
the  French  village  and  shock  their 
mother  by  calling  their  Canadian  town 
their  “home.”  —  The  disparity  between 
the  first  and  second  generation  of  im¬ 
migrants  is  a  good  and  fruitful  subject 
for  a  novel.  But  this  author  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  labored  style,  prolongs  his 
descriptive  passages  unduly,  and  insists 
too  much  on  the  obvious. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Maurice  Guierre.  Seul  maitre  h  bord. 

Paris.  Tallandier.  1938.  255  pages. 
16:50  francs. — A  wartime  (No.  I)  iron- 
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clad  vessel,  pursued  by  every  kind  of 
disaster  from  engine  trouble  to  fire  and 
mutiny,  ends  by  running  afoul  of  an 
uncharted  rock.  Its  commander,  brought 
up  in  the  old  tradition  of  absolute  com¬ 
mand,  feels  himself  disgraced  because 
he  has  not  been  able  to  meet  or  avoid 
the  situations,  and  betrayed  because  his 
son  chooses  to  study  electricity  rather 
than  cling  with  him  to  the  old-time 
sailor’s  distrust  of  the  machine.  Though 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Indomptable 
occupies  the  more  important  place,  the 
main  point  of  the  book  seems  to  lie  in 
the  epilogue,  in  which  the  son,  now  a 
commander  himself,  instinctively  reacts 
to  a  critical  situation  by  asserting  his  au¬ 
thority  and  proving  the  worth  of  the 
“scul  maitre  a  bord”  theory. — Olive 
Halves.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Roger  de  Lafforest.  Les  Figurants 

de  la  Mart.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  245 
pages.  18  francs. — A  Venezuelan  Quix¬ 
ote  collects  a  shipload  of  n’er-do-wells 
in  Hamburg,  employs  them  ostensibly 
to  make  a  movie  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
undertakes  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Gomez.  General  Gon- 
zilcz  Clariartc  y  Equipa  and  most  of 
his  party  are  blown  full  of  holes  before 
they  touch  the  soil  of  suffering  Vene¬ 
zuela.  However,  the  checkered  fortunes 
of  certain  survivors  round  out  a  gro¬ 
tesque  volume  with  more  faults  than 
virtues,  but  with  now  and  then  a  not 
unpleasant  reminiscence  of  the  gusty 
old  story-tellers  of  happier  days. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Jean  Rogissart.  Le  Fer  et  la  Foret. 

Paris.  Denocl.  1940.  229  pages.  21 
francs. — A  regional  novel  which  depicts 
the  life  of  the  peasant-artisan  class  in 
the  valley  of  the  Meuse  from  1830  to 
1870.  The  protagonist,  Jean  Mamcrt, 
lives  close  to  the  soil  and,  as  well,  ex¬ 
periences  poignantly  the  sorrows  and 
disappointments  of  the  Ardennes  ou- 
vrier.  His  personality  thus  becoming 
shaped  by  adversity,  Mamert  is  able  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  fate.  This  story 
IS  unusual  for  its  accuracy  and  logic 
in  character  delineration,  for  its  con¬ 


vincing  setting,  and  for  its  atmosphere. 
— R.  Tyson  Wycl{o§.  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

^  Raymonde  Vincent.  Blanche.  Paris. 

Stock.  1939.  287  pages.  20  francs. 
— The  story  of  the  neglected  and  over¬ 
worked  servant  girl  seems  to  have  very 
little  variation  regardless  of  time  or 
place.  Blanche,  an  orphan  girl,  goes 
out  to  work  on  a  farm  at  thirteen,  is  se¬ 
duced  by  a  city  slicker  at  seventeen,  and 
marries  an  honest  farm  boy  at  twenty- 
six.  Her  life  at  the  Maisons  Rouges  with 
their  queer,  taciturn  owners  was  not 
one  to  inspire  in  her  even  the  wish  for 
gayety  or  beauty,  and  after  her  sad  love 
affair  she  came  to  fear  them.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  is  the  story  of  the  long 
effects  of  this  tragic  period  of  her  life 
and  how  she  finally  won  through  to 
an  acceptance  of  friendship,  love,  and  a 
normal  life.  The  picture  of  the  utter 
neglect  and  indifference  accorded  to  a 
sensitive,  beautiful  spirit  is  a  pathetic 
one;  but  it  works  out  to  a  more  cheerful 
view. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Maurice  Zermatten.  La  Colire  de 

Dieu.  Fribourg.  Editions  de  la  Li- 
brairie  de  I’Universit^.  1941.  442  pages. 
4.75  francs. — A  novel  in  a  none  too 
subtle  Sunday  School  Book  style,  in 
which  the  thoroughly  wicked  children 
are  swallowed,  not  by  hungry  bears,  it 
is  true,  but  by  a  raging,  ferocious  flood. 
The  village  black  sheep,  having  learned 
in  the  outside  world  to  follow  the  evil 
ways  of  Communism  and  atheism,  un¬ 
dertakes,  and  with  some  success,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  youth  of  the  village  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  wickedness.  He  is  rapid¬ 
ly  bringing  down  the  gray  hairs  of  his 
poor  old  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave 
when  the  long-awaited  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curs,  drowning  with  nice  discrimination 
only  those  who  have  not  repented.  There 
are  few  villains  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  £mile, 
but  he  somehow  lacks  the  soul-satisfy¬ 
ing  wickedness  of  a  Mauriac  creation, 
for  example. — Olive  Hawes.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 


Books  in  German 


(For  other  Boo/^s  in  German,  see  “Head-Liners’ 


*  Vladimir  Halpcrin.  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain:  Der  Mann  und  sein  Wer\. 

New  York.  Europa  Vcrlag.  1942.  107 
pages.  $2.00. — This  German  translation 
of  a  young  Frenchman’s  analysis  of  the 
character  and  psychology  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
one  of  England’s  most  dynamic  states¬ 
men.  Relying  largely  on  Chamberlain’s 
speeches,  the  recent  standard  biography 
by  J.  L.  Garvin  and  various  other  sec¬ 
ondary  works,  the  author  has  not  delved 
into  the  voluminous  French,  German 
and  English  documentary  source  col¬ 
lections,  because  he  is  not  attempting 
to  write  a  complete  history  of  Chamber- 
lain  and  his  times — only  of  Chamber- 
lain  “the  man  and  the  statesman.”  The 
proper  flavor  is  preserved  by  frequent 
quotations  from  speeches  and  newspa¬ 
pers  which  are  left  in  their  original  Eng¬ 
lish  form.  M.  Halperin’s  judgments  are 
sympathetic  and  sound,  and  give  the 
reader  an  impression  which  is  correct — 
that  “Joe”  was  a  great  man  and  a  very 
forceful  personality. — Sidney  F.  Fay, 
Harvard  University. 

*  Paul  Meissner.  Shal^espeare.  Berlin. 

Walter  de  Gruyter  &  Co.  1940.  115 

pages. — This  very  compact  and  meaty 
little  book,  more  nearly  handbook  than 
anything  else,  will  undoubtedly  be  as 
useful  to  young  German  scholars  as  such 
a  book  as  Thorndike  and  Neilson’s 
Facts  about  Shakespeare  has  been  to 
English-speaking  students.  The  first  half 
includes  the  usual  material:  a  discussion 
of  theatrical  conditions  in  Shakespeare’s 
day,  a  brief  biography  of  the  poet,  an 
account  of  the  poems,  and  a  criticism 
and  classification  of  the  plays  according 
to  their  character.  The  second  half  deals 
concisely  but  admirably  with  the  nature 
and  sources  of  Shakespeare’s  imagery, 
the  individual  spirit  of  his  art,  and  his 
almost  world-wide  influence.  To  the  sev¬ 


eral  chapters  of  the  two  large  divisions 
are  affixed,  for  the  most  part,  adequate 
bibliographies.  Omissions  such  as  Tuck¬ 
er  Brooke’s  fine  edition  of  the  Sonnets 
are,  however,  somewhat  startling. — 
Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Herbert  Tauber.  Franz  KaJka.  Einc 
Deutung  seiner  Werke.  Zurich. 
Oprecht.  1941.  237  pages.  7.50  and  9.50 
Swiss  francs. — “Die  vorliegende  Arbeit 
gibt  zum  ersten  Mai  eine  subtile  and 
uberzeugende  Deutung  aller  wichtigen 
Werke  des  Dichters.  Unter  Beiziehung 
von  noch  unveroffentlichten  Tagebuch- 
stellen  entwickelt  sie  sich  zu  einer  cin- 
pragsamen  Wiirdigung  von  Kafkas 
Persbnlichkeit.”  This  is  correct,  and  the 
detailed  examination  of  Das  Schloss, 
which  Tauber  regards  as  “sein  reifstes 
Werk,”  runs  to  fifty  rather  large  pages, 
giving  one  who  knows  the  book — that 
is  probably  essential  in  any  case,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  so  in  the  case  of  Kafka — a  sat¬ 
isfied  feeling,  such  as  might  result  from 
working  through  the  solution  of  a  com¬ 
plex  and  knotty  problem  with  which 
you  had  occupied  yourself  in  vain.  — A 
brief  but  illuminating  biographical 
sketch — facts  about  Kafka  have  been 
rather  difficult  to  secure — helps  further 
to  round  out  the  portrait  of  this  enig¬ 
matic  and  fascinating  writer.  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  indispensable  to  all  serious 
students  of  Kafka  and  his  general  pe¬ 
riod  in  20th  century  German  literature. 
— Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Inaki  de  Aberrigoyen.  Sieben  Mo- 
nate  und  sieben  Tage  in  Franco- 
Spanien.  Luzern.  Vita-Nova.  1939.  125 
pages. — The  author,  a  Basque  priest, 
frankly  admits  that  this  book  is  to  be 
propaganda  material  and,  as  such,  it 
may  answer  a  purpose.  Every  page  is 
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filled  with  outbursts  of  passionate  dis¬ 
like  and  condemnation  of  the  Spanish 
Nationalists;  the  literary  merits  are  ex¬ 
tremely  meagre. — /.  R.  Breitenbucher. 
Miami  University. 

Albert  Herrmann.  Die  dltesten  Kar¬ 
len  von  Deutschland  bis  Gerhard 
Mercator.  Leipzig.  K.  F.  Koehler.  1940. 
22  plates,  24  pages.  18  marks. — Choice 
cartographical  treasures  are  contained 
in  this  handsome  volume.  The  fantasy 
and  the  science  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  German  mapmakers  are  in¬ 
triguing  enough  as  individual  creations; 
but  Herrmann  has  been  able  to  lend 
them  added  significance  by  showing  the 
organic  development  of  German  renais¬ 
sance  cartography  with  its  culmination 
in  Mercator’s  great  map  of  Germany  of 
1588.  The  facsimiles  are  faultless,  and 
the  accompanying  text  covers  the  field 
well.  However,  the  brevity  of  the  work 
is  somewhat  tantalizing.  —  Lawrence 
Thompson.  Iowa  State  College  Library. 

Hans  Eduard  Hengstenberg.  Tod 

und  V ollendung.  Regensburg.  Fried¬ 
rich  Pustet.  1938.  216  pages.  4.20  and 
5.20  marks. — Catholic  eschatology  is 
here  treated  by  a  scholar  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  good  deal  on  the  subject;  he 
calls  the  present  volume  a  “Christian 
ascetics.”  Death  is  the  point  where  the 
soul  meets  time  and  eternity;  here  God 
interposes  to  make  the  form  of  man 
eternal.  This  general  point  of  departure 
involves  a  metaphysics  of  matter,  time, 
space,  and  truth  which  is  developed  in 
a  highly  personal  manner  but  safely 
within  the  limits  of  the  usual  imprima¬ 
tur.  It  is  curious  that  modern  Thomism 
of  this  sort  can  still  find  a  place  in  the 
book  shops  of  Hitler’s  Germany;  ap¬ 
parently  the  religion  of  Wotan  has  not 
yet  quite  caught  the  bus. — L,  Robert 
Und.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Carol  Klee  Bang.  Masf{e  und  Ge- 

sicht  in  den  Werl{en  Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyers.  Hesperia.  Studies  in  Ger¬ 
manic  Philology.  Edited  by  Professor 
William  Kurrelmcyer.  Baltimore.  Johns 


Hopkins  Press.  1940.  190  pages.  $3.00. 
— The  present  work  deserves  our  atten¬ 
tion  not  only  because  German  language 
publications  in  America  are  constantly 
becoming  rarer,  but  also  because  the 
book  offers  an  extremely  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  history  of  German 
literature.  Carol  Bang  brought  together 
from  the  large  amount  of  Meyer’s  works 
everything  that  has  specifically  to  do 
with  his  predilection  for  disguises  and 
masks.  With  greatest  conscientiousness 
she  traces  the  various  forms  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  masks  in  Meyer,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  individual  characters  of  his 
prose  works.  After  having  stressed  in 
the  introduction  how  often  the  concept 
of  the  mask  occurs  in  Meyer’s  work,  the 
authoress  succeeds  in  proving  her  state¬ 
ment  in  the  main  part  of  her  work.  The 
fact  that  a  basic  problem  in  Meyer  has 
been  touched  in  the  theme  chosen  by  the 
authoress,  is  proved  by  the  outstanding 
literary  analysis  that  the  book  presents 
of  novels  such  as  Die  Versuchung  des 
Pescara,  Der  Heilige,  Die  Hochzeit  des 
Monchs.  Beside  the  novels,  poems,  let¬ 
ters  and  book  reviews  of  the  writer  are 
also  included  and  discussed.  —  Often 
enough  in  earlier  literary  works  the 
Schein-Sein-Problem  in  Meyer  has  been 
mentioned,  but  only  en  passant.  It  is 
therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  see  that  this 
problem  has  now  received  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  such  a  well-grounded  treat¬ 
ment.  The  book  that  developed  under 
the  experienced  guidance  of  Professor 
Ernst  Feise  is  at  the  same  time  a  proof 
of  the  conscientious  and  serious  attitude 
with  which  German  literature  is  taught 
and  investigated  at  American  universi¬ 
ties. — Dieter  Cunz.  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

Hans  Sahl,  Die  hellen  Ndchte.  Ge- 

dichte  aus  Frankreich.  New  York. 
Barthold  Fles.  1942. — The  verse  collec¬ 
tion  Fiirchte  dich  nicht!  by  Berthold 
Viertel,  published  by  Barthold  Fles  in 
New  York,  is  here  followed  by  a  second 
book  of  poetry  from  another  German 
exile.  In  both  cases  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  was  found  for  a  special 
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edition,  so  that  a  regular  commercial 
edition  seemed  warranted.  A  good  sign. 

It  was  not  till  he  became  an  exile  that 
Hans  Sahl  became  a  lyric  poet.  In  pre- 
Hitler  Germany  he  had  been  a  critic 
and  essayist.  In  1938  he  published  in 
Zurich  his  choral  work  Jemand,  inspired 
by  the  wood-cuts  of  Frans  Masereel 
(Passion  eines  Menschen).  The  present 
thin  volume  of  verses  is  a  sort  of  lyrical 
journal.  The  author  notes  in  verse  his 
experiences  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  war,  in  camp  and  during  the 
flight  along  the  highways  when  France 
collapsed. 

At  times  Sahl  is  conventional,  at  times 
careless.  But  unimportant  occasional 
verses  alternate  with  real  lyric  gems, 
which  may  some  day  be  quoted  as  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  lyric  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  German  emigration.  Now 
and  then  there  are  strains  that  recall  the 
Volkslied: 

Es  regnet  auf  die  Decl^en, 

Es  regnet  auf  den  Stein. 

Am  Baum  hdngen  die  Hosen. 

Wer  wird  uns  wec\en7 
Werden  es  Deutsche  sein 
Oder  Franzosen? 

A  peculiarity  of  the  German  refugee 
lyric  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  verses 
of  Rudolf  Fuchs,  Berthold  Viertel,  Max 
Hermann  Neisse,  is  evident  in  these 
verses  of  Sahl’s.  Words  from  a  foreign 
language  (in  this  case  they  are  French) 
appear  here  and  there  in  the  German 
text  and  fit  into  it  perfectly.  Future  lit¬ 
erary  historians  will  study  this  recurring 
phenomenon  of  German  emigrant  verse. 
— F.  C.  Weis/(opf.  New  York  City. 

^  Berthold  Viertel.  Fiirchte  dich  nichtl 
Neue  Gedichte.  New  York.  Bar¬ 
thold  Fles.  1942. — It  takes  courage  to 
publish  the  verses  of  an  emigre  in  the 
original.  The  risk  is  doubly  great  when 
the  poet  is  German,  and  when  the  place 
of  publication  is  New  York  and  the  year 
is  1942.  But  in  this  instance  the  opti¬ 
mism  of  the  publisher  and  the  author 
seem  to  have  been  justified.  Enough 
subscriptions  have  been  secured  to  pub¬ 


lish  not  only  the  special  edition  which 
was  originally  planned,  but  a  regular 
edition  besides.  The  handsome  volume 
contains  about  a  dozen  poems  which 
were  written  between  1933  and  1941.  So 
that  Viertel’s  verses  cover  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  German  emigration,  from 
Hitler’s  advent  to  the  present.  In  his 
foreword,  the  author  has  this  to  say  of 
his  verses: 

“They  are  the  struggle  of  an  individu¬ 
al  with  the  growing  world-eclipse  of  life 
and  its  values,  and  they  have  had  at  least 
the  virtue  of  helping  the  author  keep 
his  senses  in  the  face  of  monstrous  in¬ 
iquity.  They  represent  the  defensive  re¬ 
action  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  the 
German  emigration,  a  man  whose  pres¬ 
ent  is  conditioned  and  dictated  by  his 
home  and  his  origin,  by  his  class  and  his 
race.  A  man  sings  something  to  himself 
in  the  dark,  and  it  doesn’t  sound  cheer¬ 
ful.  He  is  unwilling  to  lose  touch  with 
his  past.  He  tries  to  remember  how 
everything  was;  he  tries  to  understand 
how  it  all  happened.” 

This  paragraph  shows  very  justly  the 
purpose  and  scope,  the  measure  and  the 
value  of  Viertel’s  verses.  They  arc  at¬ 
tempts  at  self-orientation,  recollections, 
reports — and  groping  steps.  Some  of  the 
verses  have  not  much  meaning  or  weight 
except  for  the  author  himself.  Others 
stir  kindred  feelings  in  the  reader  and 
have  general  literary  validity. 

Viertel  is  most  effective  in  the  poems 
which  deal  with  his  youth  in  Vienna. 
In  these  he  strikes  popular  ballad-tones 
of  great  spontaneity  and  poetic  power. 

Zuriich^,  zurucf{,  ein  Kind  zu  sein! 
Schon  hiillt  das  graue  Tuch  mich  ein. 
Ich  liege  auf  dem  Kuchenschran\, 

Die  Kochin  wdscht  die  Teller  blan\, 
Marie!  Fast  jede  hiess  Marie. 

Wien  war  katholisch  so  wie  sie. 

Ich  lag  auf  ihrem  grauen  Tuch. 

Sie  wusste  um  des  Sdngers  Fluch, 

Die  Biirgsehaft  und  den  Taucher,  und 
Es  geht  ein  Rad  im  Wiesengrund, 

Es  pldtschert  die  Forelle, 

Hinaus  zog  ein  Geselle  .  .  . 
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The  poems  written  in  this  country 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  the 
American  Negro.  They  give  a  colorful 
fresh  touch  to  the  German  emigrant 
lyric. — F.  C.  Weisl{opf.  New  York  City. 

^  Alfred  Graber.  Isabell.  Roman.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Fiissli.  1940.  213  pages.  7.50 
Swiss  francs. — Though  this  is  Graber’s 
first  novel,  he  is  an  experienced  writer 
on  motoring,  Alpine  and  other  travel; 
this  routine  doubtless  stands  him  in 
good  stead  now.  However,  it  takes  more 
than  description  to  make  a  novel,  and 
Graber  resorts  to  a  well-tested  theme 
for  his  framework:  a  woman  between 
two  men.  One  of  these  is  the  ostensible 
narrator,  Peter  Mattern — in  whom,  one 
suspects,  the  author  views  himself  to 
some  extent — a  journalist  by  profession, 
who  has  to  write  about  sport  but  with¬ 
out  any  real  enthusiasm  for  it.  The  other 
is  a  young  man  of  wealth,  Uli  Sigwart, 
a  tennis  player  and  motor-racer,  who  is 
long  in  finding  himself,  but  who  is  at 
last  helped  back  upon  his  feet  by  the 
love  and  true  devotion  of  Isabell.  Wo¬ 
man-wise,  and  woman  wise,  she  gives 
herself  where  the  need  is  greatest.  Per¬ 
haps  she  could  never  have  loved  Peter 
anyway,  whereas  Uli  might  have  taken 
her  even  against  her  will.  She  goes  to 
him,  indeed,  in  a  voluntary  surrender, 
and  their  legal  union  does  not  enter 
into  the  story,  although  they  are  more 
completely  married  than  many  a  wedded 
pair.  — The  story  is  a  simple  one,  and 
could  have  been  told  in  much  shorter 
compass  had  the  writer  wished.  What 
gives  it  substance  as  well  as  bulk  is  the 
meditative  philosophy  of  the  author, 
who  scatters  many  sobering  and  though- 
provoking  reflections  along  the  way. 
And  there  is  a  pervasive  sense  of  the 
healing  and  comforting  power  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  borders  on  the  poetic  at 
times.  — It  seems  to  me  that  Alfred  Gra¬ 
ber  will  be  worth  watching. — Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

**  Richard  Heinze.  Das  Totenschiff. 

Nach  einer  Begebenheit  aus  dem 
Ende  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Zurich.  Sci- 


entia.  1941. 286  pages. — Richard  Heinze 
has  dug  up  a  fascinating  theme  for  a 
story  of  adventure.  Half  a  century  ago, 
a  ship  laden  with  gold  bullion  weighed 
anchor  in  Melbourne.  It  was  never 
heard  from  again.  Heinze  follows  the 
fortunes  of  two  successive  sea-captains 
who  met  death,  and  sacrificed  their 
crews  and  their  ships,  in  the  maddening 
search  for  the  “Starry  Crown”  and  her 
golden  cargo.  The  book  is  readable,  as 
a  book  on  such  a  subject  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be.  The  latter  half  is  rather  suc¬ 
cessfully  breathless,  and  the  conception 
of  a  miser’s  love  for  his  gold  as  rising 
in  an  irresistible  crescendo  from  calcu¬ 
lating  shrewdness  through  jealous  pas¬ 
sion  to  raving  insanity,  is  well  carried 
out.  But  much  of  the  book  which  was 
intended  to  be  entertainingly  grewsome 
comes  nearer  to  being  revolting,  and 
stylistically  the  book  is  amateurish.  It  is 
a  difficult  genre,  and  only  a  very  skilful 
hand  can  make  such  a  talc  plausible,  ab¬ 
sorbing,  and  at  the  same  time  terrible 
and  pleasing. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Kurt  Hcynickc.  Herz,  wo  liegst  du 
im  Quartier?  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Vcrlagsanstalt.  320  pages.  5  marks. — 
Love  and  adventure  in  the  occupation 
zone  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Ann  Moreland,  an  Englishwoman,  flees 
from  Paris  to  escape  marriage  with  her 
cousin  Gilbert.  Caught  in  the  Prussian 
advance  on  the  city,  she  becomes  the 
prisoner  of  the  German  Lieutenant  Kcl- 
ling,  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  Shortly 
thereafter  suspicious  circumstances  and 
a  thoughtless  escapade  cause  her  to  be 
treated  as  a  spy.  The  Prussian  crown 
prince,  however,  frees  her  and  unites  the 
lovers.  Ann’s  capricious  nature,  her 
youthful  zest  for  life,  and  an  infectious 
humor  derived  from  situation  and  char¬ 
acter  combine  to  make  this  a  highly 
entertaining  story. — R.  Tyson  Wycl{off. 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  Hans  Christoph  Kaergcl.  Gottstein 
und  sein  Himmelreich.  fena.  Dic- 
dcrichs.  1938.  313  pages. — Human  joys 
and  sorrows  in  the  Riesengebirge.  A 
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Dresden  physician  decides  to  live  in  the 
mountains  that  he  may  “jede  einzelne 
Blume  verstehen,  jeden  einzelnen  Laut 
der  Wiesen  und  Hange  wahrnehmen, 
um  durch  das  Einzelne  das  All  zu  be- 
greifen.”  Even  desertion  by  his  wife 
fails  to  deter  him.  In  Gottstein  and  oth¬ 
ers  like  him  Dr.  Gruhn  finds  inspira¬ 
tion  for  greater  reverence  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  God  and  Nature.  The  strong  ap¬ 
peal  of  this  book  lies  not  in  its  action 
but  in  its  unadorned  sincerity  and  in  its 
application  of  a  simple,  wholesome  phil¬ 
osophy  to  the  lives  of  the  characters. — 
R.  Tyson  Wyckp§.  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

^  Ernst  Kappeler.  Brief e  an  eine  Mut¬ 
ter.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1941.  70  pages. 
2.80  and  4.50  francs. — A  collection  of 
twenty-two  fictitious  letters  which  might 
have  been  written,  in  this  tender  spirit, 
at  any  time  by  any  sentimental  young 
man  to  his  old  mother.  In  this  case,  the 
letter-writer  happens  to  be  studying  at 
a  university,  while  his  mother  stays  in 
her  little  Swiss  village.  He  goes  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  returns  to 
his  own  country  where  he  becomes  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  small  community; 
after  having  served  his  term  in  the  Swiss 
army,  he  marries  and  becomes  a  happy 
father. 

The  quiet  life  of  an  average  man  in 
a  peaceful  country — but  full  of  wise  re¬ 
flections  on  the  minute  details  that  make 
life  cheerful  or  loathsome.  The  language 
is  simple,  yet  strong,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  compatriot  of  Jeremias  Gott- 
helf.  A  climax  of  beauty  is  reached  in 
the  masterly  descriptions  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  booklet  carries  several  deli¬ 
cate  pen-drawings  by  Charles  Hug. — 
Alfred  Werner.  New  York  City. 

**  Lisa  Wenger.  Elisabeth  sucht  Gott. 

Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag.  1941.  96 
pages.  4.50  Swiss  francs. — Lisa  Wenger 
wrote  vigorously  to  the  end  of  her  long 
life.  This  last  b{X)k  of  hers  concerns  it¬ 
self  so  exclusively  with  the  heroine’s 
soul -struggles  that  it  may  not  seem 
promising  to  the  reader  in  search  of  a 


“good  story.”  Events  interest  the  author 
only  as  they  are  related  with  Elisabeth’s 
spiritual  quest.  But  the  adventure  is 
narrated  so  vividly  and  skilfully  that  the 
book  has  many  of  the  elements  of  move¬ 
ment  and  suspense  that  novel-readers 
usually  demand.  Prefaced  with  a  senti¬ 
mental  stanza  from  Matthias  Claudius, 
it  might  at  least  as  well  have  taken  for 
its  text  Pascal’s  “Tu  ne  me  chercherais 
pas  si  tu  ne  m’avais  trouve.” — R.  T.  H. 

^  Rudolf  Wulfertange.  Don  Quichote 
reitet  nach  Deutschland.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1939.  326  pages.  5.50  and  6.50 
marks. — With  the  chief  emphasis  on 
grotesque  humor,  the  Westphalian  nov¬ 
elist  Wulfertange  has  successfully  trans¬ 
planted  Don  Quixote  from  Spain  to 
Northern  Germany.  By  contrasting  the 
immortal  caricature  of  moribund  Latin 
knighthood  with  the  coarse,  earthy  peas¬ 
antry  of  sixteenth  century  Germany,  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  hidalgo’s 
fantasies  are  revealed.  The  plot  and 
minor  characters  suffer  considerably 
from  the  presence  of  a  central  character 
of  Don  Quixote’s  proportions,  and  the 
book  is  more  a  German  commentary 
on  Cervantes  than  an  original  compo¬ 
sition.  Fortunately,  however,  the  finely 
developed  humor  holds  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  throughout.  Such  episodes  as  the 
chivalric  pursuit  of  the  Germanic  ghost 
of  Dulcinea  and  the  accounts  of  Don 
Quixote’s  elevated  conversations  with 
the  impressionable  peasants  are  crea¬ 
tions  of  a  mind  akin  to  the  Spanish  mas¬ 
ter.  The  same  expressive  but  sober  and 
concise  style  that  Wulfertange  first  re¬ 
vealed  in  Schrappenpuster  is  further  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  new  novel. — Lawrence 
Thompson.  Iowa  State  College  Library. 

“A  book  is  a  mirror;  if  an  ape  looks 
into  it,  you  can  scarcely  expect  an 
apostle  to  look  out  of  it.” — Georg  Chris¬ 
toph  Lichtenberg. 

“Man  is  willing  to  die  for  an  idea, 
provided  that  idea  is  not  quite  clear  to 
him.” — Paul  Eldridge. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bool^s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners") 


Fermm  Pcraza  Sarausa.  Anuario 
bibliogrdfico  cubano.  La  Habana. 
Ediciones  Anuario  Bibliografico  Cu¬ 
bano.  1941.  $1.00.  139  pages. — This 
commendable  publishing  enterprise  be¬ 
gan  in  1937.  Since  that  date  it  has  stead¬ 
ily  improved  and  at  the  same  time  has  re¬ 
duced  its  price.  The  arrangement  of  the 
work  is  somewhat  as  follows:  first,  a 
list  of  all  books  and  pamphlets  published 
during  the  year  Just  ended,  by  authors 
and  by  materials  or  contents;  second,  a 
supplementary  list  of  all  books  missed  in 
previous  years;  third.  Speeches;  fourth: 
Magazines  and  reviews;  fifth.  New  Li¬ 
braries;  sixth,  a  special  section  of  twelve 
pages  devoted  solely  to  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Jose  Marti.  A  good  index  com¬ 
pletes  a  work  which  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  are  making  a  serious  study 
of  contemporary  Cuban  letters. — Calvin 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

J.  M.  B.  Farfan.  Clave  de  la  lengua 
quechua.  Lima.  Imp.  “Palabra  fibre” 
(N.C.T.).  1940.  79  pages. — This  small, 
paper-bound  “key”  to  the  Quechua 
tongue  was  compiled  by  a  Professor  of 
Philology  in  the  Universidad  Mayor  de 
San  Marcos,  and  comprises  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  grammar,  followed  by 
a  Vocabulary  in  three  languages:  Que¬ 
chua,  Spanish,  and  English.  Two  maps 
show  the  former  extent  of  the  Inca  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  present  locales  where  Que¬ 
chua  is  spoken.  The  alphabet  is  like  the 
Castilian  with  the  addition  of  several 
symbols  found  only  in  the  Quechua: 
chh,  cch,  Kh,  KK,  ph,  qh,  sh,  th,  tt,  and 
ts.  The  q  is  not  necessarily  followed  by 
«.  h,  in  the  Quechua  of  Cuzco,  is  like 
the  Castilian  ;;  ph,  th,  and  Kh  are  like 
the  p,  t  and  c  in  the  English  words 
paper,  ten,  and  come;  and  chh  is  like 
the  French  sound  in  cheval.  q  sounds 
like  the  “cawing  of  a  crow,”  qh  like  the 
sound  produced  when  “a  match  is 


struck.”  pp,  tt,  cch,  KK,  and  qq  are 
pronounced  “explosively.”  Suffixes  and 
prefixes  play  an  important  part  in  the 
declensions  of  nouns — there  are  eleven 
cases — and  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs. 
The  personal  pronoun,  first  person 
plural,  has  two  forms;  one  inclusive,  the 
other  exclusive.  Repetition  and  onoma¬ 
topoeia  are  frequent  and  important.  A 
study  of  this  small  volume  would  in¬ 
terest  even  the  most  casual  student  of 
Philology. — Vesta  Condon.  Chicago. 

^  Henry  O.  Severance.  Handbook^  of 
the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies 
and  Institutions  of  Latin  America. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Privately  published. 
Mimeographed,  123  pages.  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  1940. — Dr.  Severance,  for  thirty 
years  librarian  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  at  present  Honorary  Consult¬ 
ant  in  Library  Practice  for  the  Library 
of  Congress,  has  worked  very  hard  in 
the  compilation  of  this  important  man¬ 
ual.  He  has  not  only  made  all  possible 
use  of  the  material  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  collections,  but  he 
circularized  1200  societies  in  Latin 
America,  and  he  was  aided  in  his  labors 
by  a  number  of  Latin  American  librari¬ 
ans.  He  has  endeavored  to  include  all 
societies  which  “have  made  contribu¬ 
tions  to  knowledge  through  their  pub¬ 
lications.”  The  form  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  his  information  can  probably  be 
best  shown  by  an  example.  Among  the 
approximately  200  entries  from  Buenos 
Aires  we  find: 

Sociedad  ornitologica  del  Plata,  Calle 
Peru  208 

Founded  1916 

El  Hornero,  revista,  Oct.  1917 — 

Distribution:  Sale  $10.00  a  year;  ex¬ 
change  for  ornithological  publications 

Of  curious  interest  and  perhaps  of  some 
cultural  importance  is  the  length  of  the 
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list  by  countries  and  cities.  To  the  200 
entries  from  Buenos  Aires  correspond 
some  70  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  nearly 
equal  number  from  Sao  Paolo;  about  90 
from  Santiago  de  Chile  and  nearly  as 
many  from  Bogota;  about  75  from  Ha- 
bana,  and  nearly  the  same  number  from 
Lima;  about  115  from  Mexico  City, 
about  85  from  Montevideo,  about  35 
from  Caracas. 

The  work  seems  to  have  been  done 
fairly  accurately.  There  are  a  few  mis¬ 
spellings  and  a  number  of  misplaced  ac¬ 
cents,  but  doubtless  few  errors  which 
would  interfere  seriously  with  the 
usableness  of  the  manual. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Pedro  Carrasco.  Optica  instrumen¬ 
tal.  Mexico.  Casa  de  Espana  en 
Mexico.  1920.  182  pages. — This  attrac¬ 
tively  presented  and  copiously  illustrat¬ 
ed  study  of  light  and  lenses  is  not  for 
specialists  or  theoretical  physicists.  It 
reprints  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Biological  Sciences  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Mexico,  in 
1939,  including  what  the  author  con¬ 
sidered  the  essential  minimum  of  optics 
for  chemists,  naturalists,  and  other  sci¬ 
entists. 

Professor  Carrasco  does  a  good  job. 
The  book  is  highly  technical,  of  course, 
and  its  textbook  purpose  is  indicated 
by  exercises  and  problems  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  ten  chapters,  but  it  will  re¬ 
pay  the  efforts  of  anyone  needing  optics 
as  a  tool  in  research.  Mexico  is  indebted 
once  more  to  the  exiles  from  Spain  with¬ 
in  her  borders. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Osvaldo  Garcia  de  la  Concha.  La 
Cdsmica.  Madrid.  Espasa  -  Calpe. 
1932.  159  pages. — Someone  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  not 
a  dozen  men  living  who  are  capable  of 
fully  understanding  Einstein’s  theory  of 
relativity.  Yet  in  this  book  a  mathema¬ 
tician  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
challenged  its  validity,  and  by  means  of 
reasoning  and  mathematical  formulae 
has  attempted  to  show  its  falsity.  To 
anyone  but  a  first-rate  physicist  and 
mathematician,  these  formulae  and 


equations  are  meaningless.  Senor  Garcia 
bases  his  theory  partly  on  philosophy, 
but  again  the  reasoning  is  too  abstruse. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  quote  what 
Einstein  says  on  a  certain  topic  and 
what  Garcia  says;  usually  a  blunt  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  proof,  if  any,  we  leave 
to  the  scientists.  Thus,  Einstein  says: 
“The  trajectory  of  light  is  concave.” 
Garcia:  “The  trajectory  of  light  is  not 
concave,  but  convex.”  Einstein:  “The 
coefficient  of  relativity  is  deduced  from 
a  universe  of  constant  negative  curva¬ 
ture  (hyperbola).”  Garcia:  “This  co¬ 
efficient  is  deduced  from  a  space  of  con¬ 
stant  positive  curvature  (ellipse).”  The 
book  also  has  a  speech  delivered  by  Gar¬ 
cia  in  support  of  his  theory,  and  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  which  is  by  far  the  easiest 
reading  in  the  volume.— Ca/rer/  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Maria  Sylvia  Mazzantini.  En  los  al- 
bores  de  la  personalidad.  Rosario 
(Argentina).  Ruiz.  1941.  223  pages.— 
The  record  of  the  actual  experience  of 
an  Argentine  teacher  in  applying  a  close 
adaptation  of  the  Cousinet  method  in 
her  class.  It  is  profusely  annotated  with 
selections  from  a  Class  Diary  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  work  by  the  pupils.  Each  class 
is  divided  into  groups  which  work  on 
separate  projects.  Tbe  teacher  remains 
in  the  background,  at  hand  if  help  is 
required.  The  purpose  of  the  method 
is  to  foster  the  child’s  free  and  spon¬ 
taneous  activity  and  to  discipline  his 
mind  through  the  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion;  to  develop  initiative  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  through  self-expression, 
and  as  full  realization  of  the  child’s  as¬ 
pirations  as  possible.  This  limits  the 
definition  of  education  to  social  activity; 
the  child  is  to  find  himself  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world  and  of  his  own  country 
in  particular.  The  record  is  unpreten¬ 
tious,  sincere  and  serious. — Tatiana  W. 
Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Jorge  A.  Cowley  y  Fdez.  Saavedra. 

Las  Leyes.  La  Habana.  Jesus  Mon- 
tero.  1940.  183  pages.  $1.00  m.-n.— A 
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judge  of  a  Cuban  provincial  court — 
roughly  corresponding  to  one  of  our  dis¬ 
trict  courts — sets  himself  the  task  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
rules  he  is  called  upon  to  administer. 
Naturally  enough,  as  a  servitor  of  the 
modern  civil  law,  he  conceives  of  these 
rules  as  a  body  of  legislation,  hence  the 
tide  Las  Leyes  and  a  preoccupation  with 
the  legislative  function,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  judicial,  which  hardly  would 
be  found  in  an  American  judge.  It  is 
equally  natural  that  he  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  Austinian  in  his  insistence  that 
rules  deserve  the  name  of  laws  only  if 
they  are  obligatory  and  enforcible 
through  the  sanction  of  the  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  displays  a  concern  with 
content  and  objectives  which  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  analytical  jurist  never 
would  have  deemed  proper. 

Judge  Cowley  expresses  the  view  that 
the  socialistic  theory  of  the  end  of  law 
is  the  most  just  and  reasonable,  and  most 
in  accord  with  economic  fact  and  with 
human  nature.  When  we  find  him  con¬ 
demning  mortgage  moratoria,  and  pos¬ 
tulating  private  ownership  and  control 
of  capital  as  the  basis  for  his  critique  of 
legislation,  we  realize  that  his  socialism 
is  very  different  from  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  by  that  name. 
His  system  appears  very  similar  to  what 
Roscoc  Pound  has  familiarized  us  with 
under  the  style  of  sociological  jurispru¬ 
dence.  This  impression  is  heightened  by 
an  exposition  of  the  objectives  of  social 
justice,  and  so  of  legislation,  in  terms 
strongly  resembling  Pound’s  theory  of 
interests. 

The  whole  book  will  appeal  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  legal  philosophy 
and  comparative  institutions.  The  North 
American  constitutional  lawyer  will 
find  especial  interest  in  the  similarity 
to  our  substantive  development  of  due 
process  of  law  in  the  concept  of  general 
interest,  judicially  determined,  as  the 
test  of  the  validity  of  legislation,  which 
Judge  Cowley  tells  us  is  sanctioned  by 
the  new  Cuban  Constitution.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  book’s  value  is  lessened  by 
3  style  that  is  turgid,  obscure,  diffuse 


and  involved. — Maurice  H.  Merrill. 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law. 

^  Emilio  Maza  Rodriguez.  El  elemen- 
to  subjetivo  en  el  delito  de  homicidio 
segun  la  jusriprudencia  cubana.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Jesiis  Montero.  1941.  108  pages. 
$1.00. — This  monograph,  dealing  with 
what  we  should  style  the  element  of  in¬ 
tent  in  homicide,  is,  we  are  told,  based 
on  the  author’s  thesis  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  en  Leyes.  An 
analysis  of  the  interpretation  of  rele¬ 
vant  provisions  of  the  Code  by  the  Cuban 
Supreme  Court,  it  seems  to  be  both 
thorough  and  well  considered.  To  the 
lawyer  in  our  country  its  chief  interest 
consists  in  the  demonstration  that  there 
is  not  so  great  a  difference  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed  in  the  weight  ascribed 
to  the  course  of  decision  in  common 
law  and  in  civil  law  systems  respectively. 
— Maurice  H.  Merrill.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Daniel  Cosio  Villegas.  El  fascismo 
japonSs.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
EcomSmica.  34  pages. — This  booklet 
contains  a  lecture  which  was  broadcast 
by  the  distinguished  economist  over 
Station  XEFO  of  Mexico  City  on  June 
9,  1939.  At  the  outset.  Professor  Cosio 
Villegas  explains  that  he  has  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is 
treating  and  is  presenting  it  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  a  radio  series  on  the 
various  manifestations  of  fascism.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  nothing  here  that  may 
not  be  found  between  the  covers  of 
other  books,  but  the  melancholy  new 
interest  which  Japan  has  recently  as¬ 
sumed  for  North  Americans  gives  it 
timeliness,  and  the  clarity  and  simplicity 
of  its  presentation  add  to  its  usefulness. 
One  reads  with  pained  absorption  the 
record  of  the  mistreatment  and  stoical 
docility  of  the  extraordinary  Japanese 
populace.  It  appears  that  Japan  is  “el 
aut^ntico  padre  de  la  siniestra  criatura 
que  llamamos  fascismo.’’  It  is  hard  to 
see  much  hope  for  a  race  with  such  a 
history  and  such  a  spiritual  make-up. — 
H.  K.  L. 
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*  Francisco  Gavidia.  Discursos,  estu- 
dios  y  conjerencias.  San  Salvador. 
Univcrsidad  dc  El  Salvador.  1941.  245 
pages. — The  first  volume  of  a  series 
entitled  The  University  Library.  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  professor  in  the  University,  has 
covered  a  wide  range  of  themes,  with 
marked  erudition,  and  obviously  with 
an  attractiveness  that  wins  his  audiences. 
His  subjects  lie  in  the  fields  of  history, 
philosophy,  language,  and  literature — 
proofs  that  high  thinking  is  appreciated 
in  El  Salvador. — H.  L.  Latham.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

^  J.  Rodolfo  Lozada.  El  turismo. 

Mexico.  Piramide.  1941.  190  pages. 
|4.00. — Turismo  is  here  defined  as  trav¬ 
eling  for  pleasure  or  pastime.  Its  origin 
goes  back  to  prehistoric  times,  says  the 
author,  citing  Plato,  who  quotes  from 
the  legend  of  Atlantis,  in  which  it  is 
related  that  travelers  from  everywhere 
came  to  the  “City  with  gates  of  gold” 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  The 
exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  is  men¬ 
tioned,  although  this  expedition  was 
hardly  one  of  pleasure,  as  the  definition 
suggests.  The  history  continues  till  mod¬ 
ern  times,  when  the  commercial  aspects 
of  the  matter  assume  prominence.  Now¬ 
adays,  the  tourist  business  is  immense 
and  in  some  countries  it  is  almost  the 
greatest  source  of  income  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  No  country  can  afford  to  ignore 
it.  After  telling  of  the  methods  used  in 
different  European  countries  to  attract 
the  tourist,  senor  Lozada  devotes  several 
chapters  to  what  is  being  done  in  the 
Americas,  for  the  benefit  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  millions  who  seek  recrea¬ 
tion  by  travel.  This  treatise,  dedicated 
to  the  Pan-American  Union,  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Congreso  Interamericano  de  Turismo, 
held  in  Mexico  City  in  September.  1940. 
— Calvert  ].  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Louis  Rougier.  Las  misticas  econo¬ 
micas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  204  pages.  $15.00.  m.-n. — Believ¬ 
ing  that  present-day  economic  theory  is 


more  mysticism  than  science,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  University  of  Besan^on  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  at  Geneva  in  June, 
1937,  and  reprinted  them  under  the 
title  Les  Mystiques  economiques.  A 
smoothly-reading  translation  by  Luis 
Alberto  Sanchez  makes  the  book  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Spanish-reading  public.  The 
author  shows  the  haphazard  economic 
progress  of  the  world,  insists  that  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  the  free 
system  of  an  Athens  and  the  totalitarian 
set-up  of  Sparta,  and  argues  for  a  plan¬ 
ned  and  directed  economy. — W.  K.  J. 

^  Gerard  Decorme,  S.  J.  La  Obra  de 
los  Jesuitas  Mexicanos  durante  la 
dpoca  colonial,  1572-1767.  Tomo  1. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1941.  518  pages. — The 
first  volume  of  a  history  of  the  Jesuit  Or¬ 
der  in  Mexico  during  its  first  two  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  an  objective  presentation  of 
the  work  of  the  outstanding  Jesuit  per¬ 
sonalities  in  Mexico,  eulogistic  in  gen¬ 
eral,  although  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  some  of  the  clergy 
did  show  natural  human  weaknesses. 
The  work  has  been  timed  to  appear  as 
an  item  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order. 

This  first  volume  concerns  itself 
mainly  with  the  pioneer  activities  of  the 
early  Jesuits  in  Mexico,  with  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  they  had  to  over¬ 
come,  including  in  many  cases  very  try¬ 
ing  personal  hardships.  The  author  finds 
sublime  courage  and  admirable  abnega¬ 
tion  in  their  efforts  to  implant  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  primitive  people 
a  lasting  devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  concluding  chapters  of  the  volume 
present  very  effectively  the  difficulties 
experienced  from  unsympathetic  au¬ 
thorities  and  communities,  and  with  the 
sending  of  missionaries  to  remote  re¬ 
gions  of  Mexico  as  well  as  to  California 
and  to  Italy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  book 
is  a  typographical  masterpiece.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  churches  throughout  Mexico,  and 
there  are  a  few  portraits  of  Jesuit  lead- 
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ers  in  Mexico. — William  E.  Chapman. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

X  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (El  Inca). 

Comentarios  reales.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  Ill  pages.  $18.00 
m.-n. — This  book,  first  published  in 
1609,  is  an  authoritative  history  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  concerning  the  Inca  Dy¬ 
nasty  of  Peru.  It  has  been  widely  trans¬ 
lated,  and  most  writers  on  Inca  history 
have  drawn  heavily  on  it. 

The  Incas,  Garcilaso  tells  us,  were 
worshipers  of  the  sun.  They  believed 
that  after  the  Flood  the  earth  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts  with  an  Inca  King 
reigning  over  each.  (As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  is  actually  known  of  their 
origin).  We  are  told  here  that  they  lived 
in  caves  and  cliffs,  without  clothing, 
until  eventually  they  learned  to  make 
cloth  from  cotton  and  wcx)l.  Their  food 
consisted  of  herbs  and  roots,  uncooked, 
and  wild  fruits.  In  time  they  learned  to 
cook  corn  and  another  cereal  which 
they  called  rice.  They  waged  wars  of 
conquest  with  Chile  and  ^uador,  and 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  they  had 
built  a  remarkable  civilization. 

The  span  of  the  great  historian’s  life 
was  from  April  12,  1539,  to  April  22, 
1616.  The  appendix  of  this  book  repro¬ 
duces  his  last  will  and  testament,  an 
interesting  document  in  both  form  and 
content. — William  E.  Chapman.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

*  Alfredo  Gonzalez-Prada.  Un  crimen 
perfecto.  El  asesinato  del  Gran  Maris- 
cal  Don  Agustm  Gamarra,  Presidente 
del  Peru.  New  York.  H.  Wolff  Book 
Manufacturing  Company  Inc.  1941.  62 
pages. — The  cultured  son  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  poet  and  patriot  Manuel  Gonzalez 
Prada  here  discusses  a  grewsome  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  most  charming  suavity. 
He  recalls  that  Thomas  DeQuincey,  in 
his  rambling  disquisition  on  Murder 
Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  (possible) 
assassination  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden  on  the  battlefield  of  Liitzen  by 
one  of  his  own  officers  and  labels  that 


(not  sufficiently  authenticated)  murder 
of  a  commander  on  the  field  of  battle  a 
unique  masterpiece.  Sr.  Gonzilez-Prada 
finds  a  better  attested  case  of  battlefield 
assassination  in  the  death  of  President 
Gamarra  of  Peru  in  the  Battle  of  In- 
gavi,  in  Bolivia,  in  1841.  The  reviewer 
would  have  supposed  that  instances  in 
which  military  commanders  have  been 
murdered  from  behind  while  they  were 
facing  the  enemy  have  been  rather  fre¬ 
quent,  so  that  neither  of  the  incidents 
in  question  has  any  great  element  of 
novelt;, .  ^  .  it  is  comforting  in  these 
agitated  c.:<; '  :o  be  reminded  that  there 
are  still  scl  oiars  who  are  unhurriedly 
and  cheerfully  occupied  with  the  fra¬ 
grant  past.  T  lie  past  was  often  strained 
and  painful  enough  when  it  was  present, 
but  even  murderers  are  entertaining 
when  they  have  been  dead  a  long  time. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Antonio  Arraiz.  Culto  Bolivariano. 

Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacion 
Nacional.  1940.  229  pages. — A  history 
text  in  53  lessons,  arising  out  of  the 
desire  of  the  author  and  the  Venezuelan 
government  to  give  the  children  in 
Venezuela’s  schools  a  clear  and  deep 
insight  into  the  remarkable  life,  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  and  political  philosophy 
of  the  great  Liberator  of  South  America. 
The  book  is  made  up  largely  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  Bolivar’s  military  orders  and 
his  other  writings,  which  in  their  totality 
give  an  excellent  impression  of  his  kind 
and  just  nature  and  of  his  intellectual 
acumen.  The  biographer  makes  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  all  Bolivar’s  impor¬ 
tant  activities,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
different  South  American  countries 
gained  their  independence.  Besides  Boli¬ 
var,  there  are  interesting  sketches  of  his 
outstanding  contemporaries,  Felipe  La- 
rrazabal,  Antonio  Jose  Sucre,  Jose  Marti, 
Daniel  F.  O’Leary,  Iturbide,  and  the 
famous  Chilean  leader  Bernardo  O’Hig¬ 
gins. — William  E.  Chapman.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Juan  Bosch.  Hostos,  el  sembrador. 

La  Habana.  Editorial  Trdpico.  1939. 
304  pages.  $1.00. — A  well  written  bi- 
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ography  of  the  man  who  was  perhaps 
the  most  illustrious  son  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  author  sees  the  great  patriot  as  a 
veritable  apostle  of  liberty,  comparable 
only  to  Jose  Marti  in  Cuba.  Hostos  set 
as  the  goal  of  his  life’s  work  the  freeing 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  from  Spain, 
and  an  alliance  of  all  the  Antilles  as  in¬ 
dependent  states  or  as  one  nation.  To 
this  aim  he  subordinated  every  other 
ambition.  In  Spain,  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  Chile  and  other  lands  he  labored, 
often  hungry  and  in  want,  for  his  cher¬ 
ished  ideal.  With  all  this  he  was  able  to 
found  a  Normal  School  in  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  thus  introducing  modern  educa¬ 
tional  methods  in  that  republic,  and  to 
do  yeoman  service  to  education  in  Chile. 
He  struggled  desperately  to  obtain  in¬ 
dependence  for  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
United  States  government,  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  His  failure  em¬ 
bittered  his  last  days,  although  the  grief 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  devotion 
of  his  former  students  and  the  honors 
paid  him  by  the  citizens  of  his  native 
island  and  other  countries  benefited  by 
his  unselfish  efforts. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Gina  Lombroso  de  Ferrero.  Vida  de 
Lombroso.  Mexico.  Botas.  1940.  266 
pages. — Cesare  Lombroso’s  reputation 
was  somewhat  meteoric,  but  his  histori¬ 
cal  importance  as  criminologist,  psychi¬ 
atrist  and  investigator  of  various  physi¬ 
cal  ailments  is  considerable.  His  brilliant 
daughter  published  in  Italian  an  exces¬ 
sively  admiring  but  very  readable  and 
useful  biography  of  him  a  few  years 
after  his  death  (his  dates  were  1835  to 
1909),  and  that  Life  has  just  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish,  with  a  preface  by 
Jose  Angel  Ceniceros  which  is  almost 
entirely  a  biography  of  the  daughter. 
It  is  strange  that  there  has  never  been 
an  English  version  of  the  absorbing 
book,  especially  since  there  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  Life  of  Lombroso  in  English. 
Lombroso’s  picturesque,  dynamic  na¬ 
ture  and  his  amazing  list  of  dramatic 
discoveries  and  near-discoveries — that 
Alpine  cretinism  is  due  largely  to  bad 


water,  that  a  frequent  occasion  of  pel¬ 
lagra  in  Italy  was  the  use  of  tainted 
maize,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  criminal 
type  whose  physical  characteristics  arc 
rather  easily  discerned,  and  others  as 
striking — lend  themselves  well  to  ex¬ 
citing  portrayal.  This  Spanish  version  is 
enriched  with  an  extensive  but  not  over- 
carefully  edited  bibliography. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Henry  Ford.  Edison,  tal  como  yo  lo 
he  conocido.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor. 
1940.  187  pages.  $1.00  m.-n. — The  in¬ 
defatigable  senor  Torrendell,  provid¬ 
ing  varied  fare  for  the  book-buying  pub¬ 
lic  of  Buenos  Aires,  now  presents  a 
translation  of  a  volume  already  well- 
known  here.  Henry  Ford  traces  his 
friendship  with  Edison  from  1896  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  name  of  the 
translator  is  not  given,  but  the  volume 
reads  as  smoothly  as  if  it  were  a  Spanish 
original. — W .  K.  /. 

^  Ricardo  Rojas.  El  Santo  de  la  espada. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940.  524 
pages.  $2.00  m.-n. — Based  on  many 
earlier  biographies  of  San  Martin,  and 
on  documents  that  previous  students 
did  not  know,  the  Argentine  historian 
has  produced  a  definitive  life  of  San 
Martin  which  will  please  his  fellow 
countrymen  more  than  it  does  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Bolivar.  It  is  thoroughly 
scholarly,  beautifully  written,  and  full 
of  illustrative  anecdotes. — The  volume 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  Iniciacidn 
(1778-1816),  Hazflna  (1816-1822),  and 
Renunciamiento  (1822-1850),  each 
headed  by  a  quotation  from  the  general’s 
writings.  It  was  promised  in  1931  but 
delayed  so  as  to  use  recently-discovered 
material. 

This  biography  makes  unnecessary 
the  reading  of  the  longer  study  by  Bar- 
tolome  Mitre.  It  is  a  required  book  for 
everyone  who  wants  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  struggle  for  independence 
in  southern  South  America,  as  viewed 
by  Argentina. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Sady  Zanartu.  Xaviera  Carrera  Pa- 
tria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
294  pages.  $20.00  m.-n. — It  is  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  author  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  formative  period  of  the  Chilean 
republic,  going  back  as  far  as  1810  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  South  American 
revolution.  The  important  part  played 
by  the  Carrera  family  in  this  struggle 
is  the  theme  stressed,  especially  the  role 
of  Xaviera,  the  daughter  of  the  family, 
whose  personality  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  activities  of  her  three  broth¬ 
ers.  The  leader  of  the  more  radical  wing 
of  the  Chilean  revolutionists,  Jose  Mi¬ 
guel  Carrera  and  his  brothers,  Luis  and 
Juan  Jose  led  a  hectic  career.  Chiefs  of 
factions  during  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  they  all  fell  into  the  hands 
of  rival  leaders  in  1818.  Appeals  by 
Xaviera  to  Pueyrreddn,  the  dictator  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  to  O’Higgins  and 
San  Martin  were  equally  fudle  and  they 
were  summarily  executed.  For  a  time 
the  good  name  of  these  patriots  was 
under  a  cloud;  but  Xaviera  lived  to  see 
the  family  name  publicly  exonerated. 
Dona  Xaviera  is  also  credited  with  be¬ 
ing  the  designer  of  the  Chilean  national 
flag.  Another  feature  of  interest  in  the 
book  is  the  account  of  the  aid  rendered 
Chile  by  the  United  States  through  Poin¬ 
sett,  consul  in  Santiago  and  by  Admiral 
Porter,  who  took  part  in  naval  actions. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez,  Editor. 

O’Higgins  pintado  por  si  mismo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  152 
pages.  $14.00  m.-n. — As  the  editor  says 
jusdy,  there  is  no  style  in  the  59  letters 
here  selected  from  the  De  la  Cruz  vol¬ 
ume  of  349  O’Higgins  letters,  but  they 
cover  his  whole  life,  from  his  boyhood 
when  he  was  still  Bernardo  Riquelme 
and  a  student  in  London,  through  the 
stirring  period  of  the  War  for  Inde¬ 
pendence,  up  to  a  final  letter  from  his 
exile  in  Callao,  on  the  eve  of  his  death 
in  1842. 

The  noble  nature  of  O’Higgins,  in 
spite  of  the  conspiracies  against  him, 
stands  out  in  the  reading  of  this  volume, 
which  is  annotated  by  Ernesto  de  la 
Cruz  and  by  Sinchez.— IF.  K.  /. 


^  Alejandro  Gomez  Maganda.  Tor- 
bellino,  un  hombre  de  30  atios. 
Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  258  pages.  $3.00 
m.-n. — ^A  thirty-year-old  wanderer,  one 
of  fourteen  children  of  a  general  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution,  tells  his  story,  in¬ 
cluding  his  life  as  student  in  the  Normal 
School,  his  training  in  the  military  col¬ 
lege,  and  his  way  into  politics  as  private 
secretary  to  General  Guevara. 

Through  the  volume  runs  a  string  of 
names,  interesting  to  those  who  know 
figures  in  the  intricate  life  of  Mexico. 
The  author’s  path  seems  to  have  crossed 
the  orbits  of  most  famous  figures  of  his 
country.  His  appointment  to  represent 
Mexico  in  the  Buenos  Aires  conference 
of  1936  took  him  around  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  expresses  admiration  for  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  gives  some  of  the  speeches  of 
the  conference.  His  friend  President 
Cardenas  appointed  him  to  the  con¬ 
sulate  in  Portugal  which  took  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  bombed,  and  to  a 
dinner  with  General  Miaja.  He  con¬ 
cludes:  “En  torbellino  hemos  llegado  a 
la  pradera  de  esta  hora  sensible.” — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Diario  de  Marti,  de  Cabo  Haitiano 
a  Dos  Rios.  La  Habana.  Imprenta 
Escuela  Instituto  Cfvico  Militar.  1941. 
93  pages.  For  free  distribution  to  Schools. 
— The  diary  kept  by  Marti  from  April 
9  to  May  17,  1895,  two  days  before  his 
tragic  death.  He  left  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  been  working  for  the 
Cuban  cause,  and  went  to  Santo  Domin¬ 
go  to  consult  with  General  Maximo 
G6mez.  Together  they  landed  in  Cuba 
April  11.  At  Dos  Rios,  May  19,  he  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish.  The  diary  tells  of 
the  march  of  Marti  and  his  friends 
through  the  island.  A  personal  journal, 
it  is  couched  in  commonplace  language, 
though  revealing,  as  always,  the  author’s 
keen  observation  of  both  persons  and 
things  that  he  saw  on  his  way.  As  usual, 
in  these  last  words  penned  by  the  Cuban 
patriot,  shine  forth  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  his  friendly  interest 
in  his  fellow  men.  At  the  end  of  the 
journal  there  is  a  facsimile  of  his  last 
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note  to  G6mcz,  written  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  fell  pierced  by  Spanish  bul¬ 
lets.  The  distribution  of  these  pages  to 
the  school  children  of  Cuba  is  part  of 
a  plan  to  instil  patriotism  throughout 
the  island. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Departamento  de  Cooperacion  In- 
telectual  del  Ministerio  de  Relaci- 
ones  de  Bolivia.  El  Hombre  y  el  paisaje 
de  Bolivia.  La  Paz.  Editorial  del  Estado. 
1941.  176  pages. — This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  broks  planned  for  publication 
by  the  Bolivian  government  concerning 
the  Bolivians  and  their  country.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
composed  of  articles  by  foreign  authors 
and  the  second  by  native  Bolivians.  In 
the  first  division  there  are:  (1)  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  a  book  of  travels  by  the 
French  naturalist  Alcide  d’Orbigny, 
here  entitled  Sucre  en  el  sigh  XIX; 
(2)  a  scrap  from  Graf  Keyserling’s 
Sudamerikanische  Meditationen,  on  La 
Potencia  teltirica  andina;  (3)  a  chapter 
from  Ruben  Dario’s  Prosas  politicas, 
labeled  Bolivia  desmesurada;  (4)  one 
from  Giro  Bayo’s  Las  grandes  cacertas 
sudamericanas;  one  from  Waldo  Frank’s 
America  Hispana;  and  an  essay  on  Po- 
tosi,  by  Jaime  Molins.  These  are  followed 
by  articles  from  Bolivians,  Jose  Edo. 
Guerra,  Jaime  Mendoza,  Enrique  Finot, 
Rigoberto  Paredes,  Fernando  Diez  de 
Medina,  and  Humerto  Palza  S. 

The  editors  explain  that  they  are  pub¬ 
lishing  this  series  “a  fin  de  que  los  hom- 
bres  del  continente  americano,  a  quienes 
principalmente  se  destina  esta  obra,  nos 
conozcan  en  la  misma  medida  que  noso- 
tros  los  conocemos  a  ellos.”  They  quote 
a  critic’s  declaration  that  “Bolivia  es  una 
sintesis  de  America.”  If  this  is  true,  and 
in  some  sense  it  doubtless  is,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  Bolivian  government 
should  take  pride  in  their  country,  and 
should  take  this  effective  method  of 
telling  the  rest  of  the  world  about  it. — 
William  E.  Chapman.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


^  Bertrand  Flornoy.  Alto  Amazonas. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940. 
251  pages. — Three  Frenchmen  explore 
the  upper  Amazon.  Starting  from  Quito, 
they  enter  the  jungle  and  descend  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Amazon  to  the  main  river, 
the  trip  ending  at  Iquitos.  The  trib« 
visited  include  the  head-hunting  Jibaros. 
Moving  pictures  were  taken  and  sci¬ 
entific  data  of  all  kinds  accumulated.  A 
long  and  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  preparation  of  one  of  these  heads, 
from  the  time  it  is  severed  from  the  vic¬ 
tim  until  it  is  fully  cured  and  ready  for 
its  ceremonial  use  or  for  sale  to  tourists 
as  a  souvenir.  There  is  a  discussion  of 
many  interesting  native  customs,  such 
as  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  religious  ceremonies  and  treatment 
of  disease.  The  book  contains  a  few 
maps  and  several  illustrations.  The 
French  original  was  published  by  Plon 
in  1939. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Jose  Gaos.  Antologia  filosdfica  :  La 
filosofia  griega.  Mexico.  Casa  de  E^ 
pana  en  Mexico.  1940.  356  pages.— 
Growing  out  of  lectures  at  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  comes  an  attrac¬ 
tive  anthology  with  introduction  and 
150  pages  of  notes  to  translations  into 
Spanish  from  Latin  and  Greek  writers. 
Cicero,  Plato  and  Aristoteles  bulk  larg¬ 
est.  The  introduction,  discussing  the  be¬ 
ginnings  and  development  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  is  scholarly  yet  readable.  There  is 
an  adequate  bibliography,  and  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  format  justifies  the 
excellent  reputation  of  this  publishing 
house  of  exiles  in  Mexico. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Juan  D.  Garcia  Bacca.  Invitacidn  a 
filosofar.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Es- 
pana  en  Mexico.  1940.  265  pages. — The 
first  of  a  series  of  five  volumes  dealing 
with  the  forms  of  knowledge — philo¬ 
sophic,  scientific,  artistic,  moral,  and  ex¬ 
istential.  This  introductory  volume  con¬ 
trasts  the  logic  of  substance  and  defini¬ 
tion  inherited  from  the  Greeks  with  the 
logic  of  function  and  relation  character¬ 
istic  of  most  modern  thought  concerning 
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mathematics  and  the  methods  of  science. 
For  Professor  Bacca,  the  universal  is 
not  a  thing  but  a  type  of  structure — a 
Gestalt.  The  categories  have  something 
of  the  fluidity  of  musical  forms.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  the  content  of  the 
book;  it  has  no  fixed  thesis.  It  is  rather 
an  “invitation”  or  induction  into  a  mode 
of  thought,  leading  the  mind  into  the 
transfinite  and  transcendent  realms 
whose  relation  to  concrete  reality  Hegel 
somewhat  vainly  sought  to  describe.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  such 
esoteric  topics  as  Cantor’s  theory  of  the 
transfinite  numbers  and  modern  axio¬ 
matic  logic,  the  book  is  lively  and  as 
clear  as  such  things  can  be.  Professor 
Bacca  appears  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  current  Continental  thought.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  he  can 
make  these  interests  take  r(X)t  in  the  soil 
of  the  New  World. — ¥rederic\  Ander¬ 
son.  Stanford  University. 

Kant.  Filosofta  de  la  Historia.  T rans- 

lated  by  Eugenio  Imaz.  Mexico.  El 
Colcgio  de  Mexico.  1941.  152  pages. — 
This  little  book  represents  a  new  ap¬ 
proach,  by  way  of  selection  and  empha¬ 
sis,  to  the  great  German  philosopher. 
Five  essays,  which  appear  under  their 
Spanish  titles  as:  What  is  learning? 
Plan  of  a  universal  history  in  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  sense;  Presumed  beginning 
of  human  history;  Does  the  human  spe¬ 
cies  find  itself  in  constant  progression 
toward  better  things?  and  The  end  of 
all  things,  are  grouped  together  under 
the  general  heading  Philosophy  of  His¬ 
tory.  The  essay  Perpetual  Peace,  which 
is  already  well  known  in  Spanish,  was 
not  included  in  the  present  edition 
though  it  belongs  to  this  phase  of  Kant’s 
thought. 

In  a  prologue  notable  for  its  erudition 
and  sparkling  style.  Professor  Imaz  tells 
how  the  present  selection  came  about 
through  the  discovery  that  certain  es¬ 
says  of  the  German  master,  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  chronological  order,  gave  the 
key  to  what  might  be  termed  his  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history. 

The  essays  themselves  make  interest¬ 


ing  reading  and  this  Spanish  translation 
brings  significant  portions  of  the  Kan¬ 
tian  thought  within  reach  of  students 
who  have  had  to  depend  on  original 
sources  or  non-Spanish  versions.  Eu¬ 
genio  Imaz,  who  acquired  his  philo¬ 
sophical  training  at  Louvain,  Freiburg, 
Munich,  Berlin  and  other  universities,  is 
well  known  as  a  translator  of  German 
philosophical  works.  He  is  now  engaged 
on  a  work  of  his  own  which  will  trace 
modern  ideological  beliefs  to  their  roots 
in  the  philosophies  of  the  past.  The  pres¬ 
ent  selection  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 
— David  Lord.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

^  Josefina  Lerena  Acevedo  de  Blixen. 

Cristalizaciones.  Montevideo.  Im- 
prenta  Dornaleche.  1940.  110  pages. — 
This  refined  Uruguayan  writer  made 
her  bow  to  the  public  in  1934,  with  her 
interesting  volume  A  media  voz,  which 
revealed  a  highly  delicate  and  thought¬ 
ful  spirit.  TTiat  impression  was  con¬ 
firmed  and  amplified  in  "Entre  Ixneas 
(1938).  And  in  this  new  volume  of 
Cristcdizaciones ,  Sra  de  Blixen’s  artistic 
personality  is  given  profound  and  subtle 
expression.  It  is  a  book  of  detached 
thoughts,  always  noble  and  suggestive. 
In  most  of  these  meditations  the  writer 
attains  an  admirable  expressive  synthe¬ 
sis,  and  she  gives  constant  evidence  of 
deep  sensibility,  which  throbs  in  the 
presence  of  life,  questioning,  affirming, 
interpreting.  Let  us  record  a  few  of  these 
“cristalizaciones,”  taken  at  random: 
“Nada  m^s  terrible  para  quien  cree,  que 
verse  obligado  de  dejar  de  creer”;  “La 
mis  segura  felicidad  es  la  que  se  obtiene 
al  prepararse  para  ser  feliz”;  “El  verda- 
dero  error  consiste,  casi  siempre,  en  ob- 
stinarse  en  cl,  mis  que  en  haber  erra- 
do”;  “Renunciar  al  placer  cs,  para  al- 
gunos  seres,  crear  cl  placer  del  renun- 
ciamiento.” — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

^  Oscar  R.  Beltrin.  Los  ortgenes  del 
teatro  argentine  :  desde  el  virreinato 
hasta  el  estreno  de  "Juan  Moreira.” 
Buenos  Aires.  Sopena  Argentina.  1941. 
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115  pages.  $2.50  m.-n. — ^A  reprinting 
and  enlarging  of  the  valuable  study  of 
Argentina’s  early  theatre  which  origin¬ 
ally  appeared  in  1934  is  the  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Coleccion  Ayer  y  Hoy.  A  few 
paragraphs  have  been  omitted.  Possibly 
six  pages  of  new  material  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  the  text  have  been 
added,  none  of  it  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance.  The  book  is  still  the  most  readable 
study  of  the  period  of  Buenos  Aires’ 
drama  in  the  century  between  1779  and 
1884.— IP.  K.  /. 

^  La  edad  de  oro.  Publicacidn  mensual 
de  recreo  e  instruccion,  dedicada  a 
los  nihos  de  America.  Redactor,  Jose 
Marti.  La  Habana.  Imprenta  Escuela  del 
Centro  Superior  Tecnologico  del  I.C.M. 
1889-1941.  234  pages. — Jose  Marti  amid 
his  multiform  activities  found  time  in 
1889  to  found  a  magazine  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  instruction  of  children.  It  was 
his  belief  that  at  an  early  age  the  child 
should  read  or  have  told  him  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  great  books  and  poems,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Odyssey.  Also  fairy 
stories,  poems  suitable  for  children, 
simple  historical  narrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  industrial  processes  are  found 
in  this  publication.  Some  of  the  poems 
are  original  with  Marti,  others  are  trans¬ 
lations,  one,  for  example,  from  Emerson 
and  another  from  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
Of  this  quaint  and  interesting  magazine 
only  four  numbers  saw  the  light.  Lack 
of  funds  was  doubtless  the  reason  for  its 
demise.  This  edition  contains  all  four 
numbers  complete.  On  reading  it  one 
can  clearly  see  the  aptitude  of  Marti  as 
a  writer  for  children,  and  the  strong  in¬ 
fluence  that  our  North  American  au¬ 
thors  exercised  upon  him. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Revista  Cubana.  La  Habana.  Publi- 
caciones  del  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion,  Direccidn  de  Cultura.  1941.  288 
and  247  pages.  90  cents  each  number. — 
Vols.  14  and  15  of  this  excellent  review, 
sponsored  and  edited  by  the  Direccidn 
de  Cultura  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of 
Education.  To  obtain  some  idea  of  the 


quality  of  its  subject  matter,  we  have 
only  to  mention  the  names  of  such  con¬ 
tributors  as  Men^ndez  Pidal,  Chac6n  y 
Clavo,  Karl  Vosslcr  and  Waldo  Frank. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  in  the  subjects 
treated,  as  for  example,  articles  on  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Racine,  Unamuno,  J.  M. 
Heredia  as  a  critic,  the  poetry  of  Pablo 
Neruda,  the  Philosophy  of  Alejandro 
Korn.  There  are,  besides,  excellent  book 
reviews  and  notes  and  comments  on 
various  literary  matters.  The  Revista 
Cubana  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  Uni¬ 
versity  library. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno.  Selec- 
ci6n  de  ensayos,  apuntes  y  discursos. 
Guayaquil.  Talleres  Municipales.  1940. 
192  pages. — With  his  usual  diligence 
senor  Chdvez  Franco,  director  of  the 
Municipal  Library  in  Guayaquil,  and  a 
leader  in  a  variety  of  public  enterprises, 
has  induced  the  municipality  to  publish 
this  volume  of  essays  and  speeches,  by 
one  of  Ecuador’s  political  leaders.  These 
writings  furnish  material  for  a  study 
of  patriotism.  The  one  object  of  the  au¬ 
thor  is  to  keep  burning  the  torch  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Republic.  Only  rarely  docs 
he  digress  from  his  main  theme,  to  treat 
briefly  literary  characters,  like  Gabriela 
Mistral,  Unamuno  and  Leopoldo  Lu- 
gones.  Many  of  the  speeches  were  de¬ 
livered  at  banquets  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  statues  and  public 
buildings.  The  author’s  aim  is  well  sum¬ 
med  up  in  his  Credo,  in  which  he  affirms 
his  love  for  Liberty,  work,  order  and 
La  Patria,  in  whom  he  confides  like  a 
child  in  his  mother. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Aurora  Bogu.  Una  mujer  en  la  ajena 
inquietud.  Rosario,  Argentina.  Li- 
brerfa  Ruiz.  1941.  151  pages. — ^In  a  dis¬ 
arming  foreword,  the  author  explains 
that  these  are  part  of  her  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  but  she  is  visibly  proud  of  her  radio 
connections.  Twenty-nine  broadcasts  on 
topics,  as  one  woman  to  another  (“entre 
nosotras,”  she  says),  covering  honey¬ 
moons,  feminine  intuition,  how  to  be  a 
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good  wife,  whether  a  woman  should  tell 
a  man  she  loves  him,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  a  discussion  of  a 
much  quoted  poem  by  Storni,  but  few 
of  the  chapters  offer  anything  startlingly 
original. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Rafael  Sanchez  de  Ocana.  Reflcjos 

en  el  agua.  Mexico.  Casa  de  Espaha 
cn  Mexico.  1940.  296  pages. — A  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  impressions  which 
the  author  divides  into  four  parts:  en- 
sayos,  didlogos,  al  margen  de  las  horas, 
and  confesiones  de  un  desvelado.  An 
ardent  student  of  the  French  Revolution, 
its  personalities  and  principles,  Rafael 
Sanchez  de  Ocana  writes  discursively  of 
such  staple  things  as  the  religious  fervor 
of  Robespierre’s  early  life,  Voltaire’s 
perplexity  over  the  inability  of  man  to 
explain  the  existence  of  evil,  and  Rous¬ 
seau’s  naive  sensitiveness.  A  liberal  and 
a  dilettante,  he  is  interested  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  import  of  happenings.  He  uses 
his  dialogos  as  a  framework  for  com¬ 
ment  on  eighteenth  century  and  con¬ 
temporary  philosophical  and  literary 
subjects  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  newspaper  columnist.  His  style  is  sen¬ 
sitive  and  intimate,  his  touch  is  light 
and  imaginative,  and  the  book,  on  the 
whole,  makes  interesting  reading  though 
the  author’s  philosophical  comment  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  significant. 
—John  A.  Ramsey.  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Carlos  Alberto  Fonseca.  Voces  de 

America.  Lima.  Casa  Editora  “La 
Cronica.”  1940.  281  pages.  $3.50  m.-n. 
— Although  the  South  American  nations 
sometimes  fight  each  other,  their  poets 
are  almost  unanimous  in  condemning 
such  strife,  and  sing  the  praises  of  a 
strong,  united,  free  America.  The  poets 
of  one  generation  after  another  dream 
this  dream.  Andres  Bello,  Andrade, 
Dario,  Santos  Chocano,  and  now  the 
young  poets  of  our  own  day  continue 
the  tradition.  Often,  though  not  always, 
to  them  America  is  the  Southern  conti¬ 
nent  only.  We  examine  here  a  rather 
long  book  of  verse,  most  of  whose  poems 


belong  to  this  cult  of  love  and  praise 
for  their  America.  The  author  shows  a 
fondness  for  six  and  eight  line  stanzas, 
with  end  rime,  although  he  employs  a 
considerable  variety  of  meters.  Most  of 
the  poems  are  rather  long,  and  are  nar¬ 
rative  in  tone  with  lyric  touches.  Some 
of  the  best  of  these  are  legends  of  the 
Incas  of  his  native  Peru.  There  are  a 
few  sonnets.  A  very  few  pieces  deal  with 
North  America,  for  instance,  one  de¬ 
voted  to  Niagara  and  its  grandeur.  One 
is  reminded  of  J.  M.  Heredia.  Somewhat 
verbose,  perhaps,  the  author’s  work  has 
mex'w..— Calvert  ].  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Vicente  Gerbasi.  Bosque  doliente. 

Caracas.  Ediciones  Viernes.  1940.  47 
pages. — With  a  frontispiece  showing  an 
artistic-looking  young  man  with  long 
fingers  and  hair  id.,  comes  the  second 
volume  of  verse  by  a  member  of  the 
Venezuela  Ministry  of  Education  and  a 
staff  critic  of  the  Revista  nacional  de 
Cultura.  It  did  not  require  the  Durb^in 
sketch,  however,  to  prove  the  author’s 
youth.  The  book  itself  reveals  that  in  its 
neo-romantic  turn,  not  only  of  images 
but  of  subject  matter.  From  “Ruinas” 
to  “Ambito  de  las  angustias,”  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  full  of  sombras  and  silencio, 
conventos  and  torres,  cementerios  and 
dolor.  There  are  traces,  however,  of  an¬ 
other  side  to  the  author  in  the  occasional 
references  to  luz  and  amor  and  prima- 
vera. 

There  is  charm  in  the  uneven  lines 
and  unrimed  verses.  This  attractive  little 
book  reveals  a  decided  poetic  gift. — 
W.  K.  J. 

^  Francisco  Gonzdlez  del  Valle.  Poesi- 
as  de  Heredia  traducidas  a  otros 
idiomas.  Habana.  Molina.  1940.  48 
pages.  Second  edition.  (Published  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  La  Sociedad  Economica 
de  Amigos  del  Pais.) — The  mono¬ 
graph  presents  all  the  translations  known 
to  its  author  of  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia’s 
poems.  Some  of  them  have  been  translat¬ 
ed  into  English;  and  others  into  French, 
Italian,  and  even  Japanese.  Nidgara  and 
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En  una  tempestad  were  by  William  Cul¬ 
len  Bryant.  Inmortalidad  and  La  estrdla 
de  Venus  were  put  into  English  by  Ger¬ 
trude  F.  de  Vingut.  En  el  aniversario 
del  4  de  julio  de  1776  was  done  by  Mina 
Caroline  Smith.  —  In  French  we  find 
two  versions  of  Niagara  under  the  names 
of  F.  E.  Johanet  and  Alex  de  Grandel. 
Though  not  reproduced  in  this  work, 
prose  translations  of  the  same  work  were 
made  by  Villemain  and  Boris  de  Tan- 
nenberg.  Heredia’s  cousin,  Jose  Maria 
de  Heredia  y  Girard,  translated  into 
French  A  mi  padre  encanecido  en  la 
juerza  de  su  edad.  — The  best  transla¬ 
tion  of  our  poet’s  work  into  Italian  is 
E.  Teza’s  Niagara.  En  una  tempestad 
was  turned  into  Italian  by  Leopoldo 
Bizio  with  the  title  All’  Uragano.  The 
Japanese  consul  in  Lima,  Peru,  Ryoji 
Ymamura,  placed  a  Japanese  prose  trans¬ 
lation  of  Niagara  in  the  Antologia  His- 
pano-americana  (Tokyo,  March,  1903). 
— Arthur  E.  LeVey.  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women. 

^  Julian  Marchena.  Alas  en  fuga.  San 
Jose  de  Costa  Rica.  Lehmann.  1941. 
158  pages. — Fifty-nine  poems  under  the 
subheads:  Alma  y  paisaje.  Interior,  Los 
collares  del  recuerdo,  Medallones,  Un 
romance  y  tres  poemas  form  the  poetic 
offerings  of  the  director  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica.  Many  are 
in  sonnet  form;  others,  including  one  of 
the  most  successful,  El  instante,  are  in 
free  verse.  Most  of  them  voice  a  type  of 
humanistic  philosophy  shared  by  many 
young  intellectuals.  Ldgrimas  frescas, 
full  of  sentimental  sadness,  is  dedicated 
to  the  poet’s  late  wife,  a  writer.  El  beso 
and  Vuelo  supremo  have  also  been 
singled  out  for  high  praise.  The  brief 
Lo  efimero  shows  senor  Marchena’s 
real  originality.  The  whole  section, 
Collares  del  recuerdo,  reflects  a  modern, 
sophisticated  attitude  toward  love,  with 
frequent  surprising  turns. 

As  an  example  of  the  poet’s  power  of 
description,  one  should  read  Romance 
de  las  carretas  about  the  vari-colored, 
ox-drawn  carts  typical  of  Costa  Rica. 
Written  five  years  ago,  in  response  to  a 


friend’s  request,  it  won  a  contest  for 
original  verse. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Enrique  Avellan  Ferres.  El  mismo 
COSO.  Quito,  Ecuador.  Ministerio  dc 
Educacion.  1938.  101  pages.  $3.00  m.-n. 
— Continuing  his  study  of  social  con¬ 
ditions,  Avellan  Ferres  presents  in  his 
three  act  drama  a  picture  of  labor  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  Guayaquil  shipyard.  There  is 
no  clear-cut  issue  of  socialism,  commu¬ 
nism  and  syndicalism  vs.  world  mech¬ 
anization,  since  the  action  also  concerns 
adultery,  and  is  solved  by  a  coincidental 
gasoline  explosion.  Taken  by  itself,  it 
is  “just  another  play’’;  put  into  the 
chronological  scheme  of  the  author’s  the¬ 
atrical  productions,  it  shows  increasing 
dramatic  power.  And  it  does  contain 
several  moving  scenes,  chiefly  motivated 
by  the  little  girl,  Graciela.  The  tide  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  old  grand¬ 
father,  in  his  relations  with  his  wife, 
passed  through  “el  mismo  caso’’  years 
before.— K.  /. 

^  Enrique  Larreta.  El  "linyera”  and 
Santa  Marta  del  Buen  Aire.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sopena.  Each  volume  156  pages. 
$1.50  m.-n. — Continuing  its  publication 
of  Larreta’s  works,  the  Coleccion  Orbe 
offers  two  plays. 

El  "Linyera”  first  produced  July  12, 
1932,  is  an  amusing  three-act  gaucho 
drama,  dealing  with  an  involved  mur¬ 
der  mystery.  The  plot  is  not  important. 
A  hobo,  Ladislao,  a  sort  of  Gaucho  Mr. 
Pirn,  arrives  and  becomes  involved  in 
all  phases  of  community  life.  He  brings 
happiness  to  everyone,  including  his  un¬ 
acknowledged  daughter  Pastora;  and 
after  confessing  to  the  old  unsolved 
murder,  continues  his  wanderings.  It 
is  the  atmosphere  and  the  dialog  which 
provide  charm  to  the  play. 

The  historical  drama  Santa  Maria  del 
Buen  Aire  deals  with  the  founding  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  was  first  produced 
Dec.  6,  1935.  In  the  “autocrftica”  which 
prefaces  the  published  volume,  the  au¬ 
thor  points  out  how  little  most  people 
know  of  early  happenings  in  South 
America’s  Atlantic  Coast,  in  contrast 
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to  their  knowledge  of  Pizarro  and 
others.  He  claims  his  characters  are  real 
but  admits  that  some  of  them,  like  El¬ 
vira,  the  heroine,  are  used  in  symbolic 
fashion. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Soledad.  La  ma- 
ternidad  es  amor.  La  Habana.  Cul¬ 
tural.  1941.  128  pages. — Local  color  of 
a  particularly  varied  and  vivid  type 
abounds  in  Soledad  and  cries  aloud  for 
a  North  American  production  of  this 
Cuban  musical  tragi-comedy,  played  in 
Havana  in  1933.  Group  dances  enliven 
every  act.  Creole  songs  by  Rodrigo  Praz 
echo  the  main  love  theme  at  intervals, 
and  the  city  and  country  scenes  described 
in  the  stage  directions  express  the  charm 
of  simple  rural  life  contrasted  satirically 
with  the  hurry  and  corruption  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Fascist  p>olitician  whose 
oratory  is  the  central  theme  of  the  first 
act  gives  way  in  importance  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  romantic  hero  of  the  main  plot 
and  does  not  reappear,  yet  his  Utopia- 
promising  sjDeech  is  not  forgotten,  in 
fact  it  is  made  significant  of  the  dreams 
of  happiness  which  lure  the  heroine 
away  from  her  humble,  virtuous  home 
to  the  sorrow  that  awaits  her  in  the  city. 
An  old  story,  with  a  somewhat  forced 
happy  ending,  like  most  plots  of  musical 
comedy,  is  here  given  freshness  and 
charm  by  the  way  it  is  told  and  sung. 

An  old  story,  too,  is  that  of  Materni- 
dad  es  amor,  and  one  dear  to  Latin 
dramatists.  Its  theme,  motherhood  as 
love — love  all-embracing  and  triumph¬ 
ant,  even  in  fashionable  salons — is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  small  group  of  typed  char¬ 
acters  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
many  French  playwrights  of  the  last 
generation  or  of  Somerset  Maugham  in 
his  more  sentimental  moods,  and  there 
IS  little  originality  in  the  way  they  talk 
and  act.  Soledad  is  far  more  entertain¬ 
ing  as  well  as  more  expressive  of  the 
life  of  our  Cuban  neighbors. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Abel  Alarcdn.  Era  una  vez. . .  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1940.  240 
pages. — One  of  the  most  attractive  of 


recent  South  American  publications  is 
a  deluxe  second  edition  of  a  novel  which 
appeared  in  1935,  and  won  such  plau¬ 
dits  as  Manuel  Ugarte’s:  “Most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  successful  work  about  this  pe¬ 
riod.”  Each  of  the  19  chapters  has  a  line 
drawing  by  A.  Arayo  Quesada,  with 
an  extra  picture  of  a  Potosi  street  scene 
thrown  in. 

This  is  an  historical  novel  about  Potosf 
in  the  year  1626,  and  about  the  feud  be¬ 
tween  Vascongados  and  Vicunas,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  anecdotes  and  side¬ 
lights  on  life  and  customs  of  the  period. 
It  is  a  pleasantly  written  book,  well  de¬ 
serving  of  its  handsome  new  attire. — 
W.  K.  J. 

^  Juan  Bosch.  La  Manosa.  La  Habana. 

La  Veronica.  1940.  258  pages. — The 
action  of  this  novel  passes  among  the 
humble  folk  of  Cuba,  hard-working 
peasants,  horse  traders  and  even  smug¬ 
glers.  A  revolution  breaks  out  and  they 
are  caught  between  the  two  opposing 
sides,  hardly  knowing  what  it  is  all 
about.  There  are  scenes  of  harsh  realism 
when  the  fighting  is  described,  but  also 
many  pleasing  descriptions  of  peaceful 
landscapes  and  home  life.  The  title  of 
the  novel  is  the  name  of  the  favorite 
mule  of  don  Pep)c,  the  leading  figure  of 
the  story.  The  affection  of  the  whole 
family  and  neighborhood  is  lavished  on 
la  Manosa.  Don  Pepe  lends  her  to  the 
rebel  general  to  escape  on  when  his 
forces  have  a  temporary  setback,  and 
he  promises  to  return  her  safe  and  sound. 
Instead,  she  comes  back  sadly  wounded, 
to  die  a  lingering  death.  The  sorrow  of 
all  is  pathetic,  and  the  simple  folk  can¬ 
not  sec  why  even  an  inoffensive  beast 
must  suffer  in  the  senseless  carnage  of 
civil  strife.  La  Manosa  is  a  symbol  of 
the  suffering  of  the  innocent  in  warfare, 
and  the  author  is  striving  to  help  abolish 
it  by  pointing  out  its  utter  cruelty  and 
futility. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Tomds  de  Jesus  Castro.  Aldea  y 

urbe.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Bald- 
rich.  1941.  119  pages.  $1.00. — The  au¬ 
thor  is  a  young  journalist  whose  tren- 
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chant  pen,  on  one  occasion,  separated 
him  from  a  municipal  job  on  his  native 
island.  The  offensive  volume  was  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  graft  in  public  office,  with  the 
title  of  Al  Capone  en  el  municipio.  In 
the  first  story  of  the  present  volume, 
called  El  desquite,  we  are  told  of  the  rise 
of  the  town’s  worst  boy  to  the  position 
of  political  boss  in  his  native  village. 
Another  tale  is  of  a  political  employe, 
who  after  years  of  faithful  service,  is 
driven  mad  by  the  persecution  of  those 
in  authority  above  him,  and  kills  his 
immediate  superior.  Other  sketches  deal 
with  the  woes  of  humble  folk,  victims  of 
social  inequalities.  The  whole  book  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  Puerto  Rican  scene, 
with  grim  emphasis  on  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  abuses. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Jose  Victorino  Lastarria.  El  manu- 
scrito  del  diablo.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1941.  250  pages.  $17.00  m.-n. — 
This  volume  was  published  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  “hidalgos  de  la  literatura 
sudamericana,’’  a  Chilean  patriot,  his¬ 
torian,  jurisconsult,  philosopher,  liter¬ 
ary  critic  and  the  father  of  the  Chilean 
novel.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lastarria 
by  the  editor,  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez, 
supplemented  by  a  bibliography  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  Chilean  author; 
El  manuscrito  del  diablo,  a  study  of  the 
varied,  capricious  and  enchanting  Chil¬ 
ean  nature  and  of  the  Chilean  people, 
aristocrats  proud  of  their  Spanish  ances¬ 
try,  professional  men,  writers,  and  the 
lower  classes,  engaged  in  feuds  for  gen¬ 
erations;  Don  Guillermo,  an  allegorical 
novel;  Lima  en  1850,  a  guide  to  the  city. 
In  Don  Guillermo,  the  best  known  of 
his  novels,  proud,  bitter,  disillusioned 
Lastarria  wages  war  on  ignorance,  greed 
and  tyranny,  and  sends  his  hero  in  search 
of  Justice,  Patriotism  and  Democracy. 
Lastarria  was  doubtless  a  thinker  and 
a  man  of  great  culture,  but  he  displays 
no  evidence  of  originality  in  his  ideas. 
What  he  says  had  been  said  many  times 
before.  Don  Guillermo  is  neither  enter¬ 


taining  nor  stimulating.  The  supernat¬ 
ural  monsters,  the  allegorical  figures, 
and  the  fantastic  episodes,  products  of 
the  author’s  bizarre  imagination,  arc 
tiresome.  The  story  lacks  life  and  sus¬ 
pense.  The  best  pages  of  the  volume  arc 
to  be  found  in  El  manuscrito  del 
diablo. — /.  Henri  Amiel.  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans. 

^  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Cuentos 
campesinos  de  MSxico.  Mexico.  Edi¬ 
torial  “Cima.”  1941.  378  pages.  (Adap- 
tacidn  pedagdgica.) — A  collection  of 
twenty-three  stories  selected  from  the 
thirty-one  that  appeared  originally  un¬ 
der  the  same  title.  (See  Booths  Abroad, 
Winter,  1942  p.  87).  This  edition  has 
been  adapted  for  use  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  of  primary  schools,  both 
urban  and  rural,  by  a  profesora  norma- 
lista,  Consuelo  Colon  R.  Six  short  poems 
have  been  added,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
Exercises  based  on  each  story.  The  au¬ 
thor  and  his  collaborator  have  had  in 
mind  the  following:  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  child  works  of  social,  but 
not  political,  significance;  works  of  in¬ 
viting  aspect,  which  unite  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  all  that  which  in  other  texts  re¬ 
quires  the  parents  to  spend  money  buy¬ 
ing  notebooks  and  supplementary  books; 
work  on  Mexican  topics  for  Mexican 
children.  The  pleasing  appearance  of 
the  text  book  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  some  excellent  illustrative  sketches. 
— Vesta  Condon.  Chicago. 

^  Marzia  de  Lusignan.  Viento  de 
otono.  Bogotd.  Cromos.  1941.  362 
pages.  —  Belatedly  romantic  in  tone, 
outlook,  and  theme;  old-fashioned  in 
technique,  digressiveness,  and  general 
conception,  this  work  by  the  Colombian 
poet  Juanita  Sinchez  Lafaurie  merits  its 
popularity  by  its  sincere  idealism,  genu¬ 
ine  love  of  country,  and  realistic  settings. 
It  echoes  the  sensitive  spirit  of  its  com¬ 
patriot,  Jorge  Isaacs’  Maria.  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons  will  disapprove  of  its  self-pity, 
quixotism  and  verbosity.  But  it  gives 
promise  of  growth.  The  disillusioned 
young  author  finds  solace  in  a  staunch 
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Catholic  faith  and  in  the  joy  of  dream 
and  struggle. — Annemarie  Tyre.  New 
Mexico  State  College. 

**  Isidro  Mas  de  Ayala.  El  loco  que 

yo  mate.  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte¬ 
video.  Palacio  del  libro.  1941.  160  pages. 
—This  Uruguayan  author  certainly 
knows  how  a  person  can  go  quietly  in¬ 
sane,  for  his  40,000  words  devoted  to 
a  mental  struggle  make  fascinating 
reading.  There  is  no  physical  action. 

Montalban,  Uruguayan  dramatist  who 
tries  to  dehumanize  art,  visits  an  insane 
asylum  and  gradually  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  becoming  as  mad  as 
any  of  the  inmates.  A  fierce  electric 
storm  brings  about  a  denouement  that 
is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  senor  Mas  is  Doctor  Mas.  At 
least  he  has  written  a  study  of  incipient 
insanity  that  is  entirely  convincing. — 
W.  K.  /. 

Jose  Ortiz  Reyes.  Simache.  Lima. 

Club  del  Libro  Peruano.  1941.  116 
pages.  Illustrated. — Simache  is  the  name 
of  a  Peruvian  hamlet.  Loosely  connected 
scenes,  at  times  rather  crudely  realistic, 
of  life  and  customs  on  the  haciendas  are 
presented  in  a  terse  rapid  style.  The 
most  successful  shows  the  high-handed 
way  in  which  large  land-owners  were 
wont  to  round  out  their  estates  and  re¬ 
duce  to  peonage  peasants  who  once  culti¬ 
vated  an  ancestral  patch  of  ground.  A 
glossary,  which  might  well  be  enlarged 
to  include  dialect,  explains  some  of  the 
local  terms.  Two  words  placed  out  of 
alphabetical  order  suggest  that  this  es¬ 
sential  feature  was  not  carefully  done. 
Certain  incidents  in  Simache  are  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Two  con¬ 
cluding  sketches  portray  sympathetic¬ 
ally  the  impression  on  a  pair  of  ranch 
children  of  their  first  introduction  to  a 
school  in  town.  The  book  was  awarded 
first  prize  for  stories  in  the  Juegos  Flor- 
ales  Universitarios  for  1940. — B.  M.  W. 

^  Andres  Requena.  Camino  de  fuego. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  177 
pages.  $16.00  m.-n. — The  publishers  in¬ 


form  us  that  an  earlier  novel  by  this 
author  called  Lx>s  enemigos  de  la  tierra 
is  “considerada  como  la  mejor  novela 
dominicana  de  estos  ultimos  veinte 
anos.”  Perhaps  Andr6s  Requena  has  his 
off  periods;  or  perhaps  the  Dominican 
novel  has  its  ditto.  Camino  de  fuego  is 
the  type  of  literature  we  used  to  buy  in 
our  uncritical  youth,  in  large  double¬ 
column  format,  bound  in  paper  and  in¬ 
vitingly  priced  at  ten  cents  the  volume. 
There  is  one  notable  difference,  how¬ 
ever.  This  story  of  the  adventures  and 
misadventures  of  off-color  immigrants 
in  the  Dutch  island  of  Curasao,  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela,  is  distinctly  not  nice. 
But  there  is  so  litde  plausibility  about  it 
that  it  isn’t  likely  to  be  dangerous. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Augusto  Scarpetti.  Hombres  sin 
valor.  Buenos  Aires.  Academia  de 
Buenos  Aires.  1939.  155  pages. — Twelve 
stories  written  between  1920  and  1930 
and  first  collected  in  1933  are  here  re¬ 
printed  in  a  third  edition.  The  contents 
are  rather  episodes  than  carefully  plotted 
stories.  Some  have  a  snap  at  the  end. 
Among  other  figures,  they  present  a 
careful  newspap)er  man  rewriting  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  street  accident,  a  girl  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  because  the  harangue 
of  a  sociologist  can’t  help  her  decide 
which  of  two  rivals  she  loves,  a  man  who 
threatens  suicide  if  he  is  not  accepted, 
and  then  has  his  bluff  called.  They  run 
smoothly  with  a  distinctive  style.  They 
make  pleasant  (but  tragic)  reading. — 
W.  K.  /. 

“The  American  film  has  completely 
captured  the  entire  hemisphere.  The  in¬ 
roads  of  the  American  language — al¬ 
ready  noted  in  the  Hispanic  versions  of 
‘futbol’  and  ‘beisbol’ — are  familiarizing 
millions  of  our  Southern  neighbors  with 
the  vocabulary  of  our  rich  American 
speech.  The  ‘estrellas’  (stars)  of  Holly¬ 
wood  are  as  well  known  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Lima,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the 
smallest  town  of  the  provinces  as  in 
our  own  United  States.” 
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^  Solomon  Herman  Hamburger. 

Heilig  Pietje  de  Booy.  Amsterdam. 
N.  V.  Em.  Querido’s  uitgevers  maat- 
schappij.  1940. — The  story  of  a  feeble¬ 
minded  boy  from  his  early  childhood 
through  the  first  months  of  his  married 
life.  Pietje  is  so  slow  that  he  has  never 
been  able  to  master  the  three  R’s.  But 
he  is  a  devoutly  religious  and  steadfast 
personality  with  a  clear  concept  of  hu¬ 
man  relationships.  His  naive  religious 
thinking  finds  expression  in  primitive 
poems  dedicated  to  God  (“Mijnheer  in 
den  Hemel”).  When  he  leaves  school 
he  finds  employment  as  a  “stekeltrek- 
ker.”  He  works  all  day  long  pulling 
weeds.  He  lives  with  his  father  and 
elder  sisters.  His  mother  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Pietje’s  regular  visit  to  the 
church  is  the  high  point  of  his  monoto¬ 
nous  day.  His  thorough  goodness  leads 
to  some  strange  experiences,  and  even 
to  the  conversion  of  some  persons  to  a 
better  life.  In  order  to  save  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  several  families  in  good  standing, 
Pietje  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  girl 
who  has  become  pregnant.  He  is  per¬ 
suaded  to  marry  the  girl.  She  plans  to 
divorce  him  later,  but  after  the  birth  of 
a  child,  Geesje  discovers  that  she  has 
come  to  love  him  and  refuses  to  leave 
him.  He  is  excommunicated  and  can 
no  longer  receive  the  sacraments.  The 
priest  refuses  to  consecrate  the  marriage. 
But  in  the  end  exemption  from  the  can¬ 
non  law  is  secured,  and  harmony  is  re¬ 
stored.  — The  book  is  a  masterpiece. 
The  style  is  always  adapted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  glorification 
and  justification  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  author  was  converted  to  Catholi¬ 
cism  after  reaching  manhood. — Ir.  T. 
W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Mary  R.  Haas.  Tunica.  Extract  from 
Handbook  of  American  Indian  Lan¬ 
guages,  Vol.  IV.  N.Y.  J.  J.  Augustin. 


Languages,  see  '"Head-Liners ') 

1941.  143  pages. — The  Tunica  language 
is  spoken  today  by  only  one  old  man, 
who  also  speaks  Louisiana  French  and 
some  English.  The  few  other  members 
of  the  Tunica  tribe,  now  living  at  Marks- 
ville,  Louisiana,  can  remember  only  in¬ 
dividual  words  and  isolated  phrases. 
The  utmost  care  and  critical  judgment 
arc  required  in  gathering  valid  evidence 
from  a  language  which  is  undergoing 
disintegration,  and  Dr.  Haas  has  per¬ 
formed  her  task  of  collecting  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  linguistic  material  in  a  way 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands. 
This  grammar  is  of  particular  interest 
to  field  linguists  and  students  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  languages:  it  describes  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  will  be  extinct  in  a  few 
years,  and  it  provides  a  sound  basis  for 
comparative  studies  of  Tunica,  whose 
genetic  affiliations  have  been  a  matter 
of  controversy.  In  addition,  it  contains 
one  of  the  most  incisive  treatments  of 
phrasal  and  syntactic  phenomena  that 
the  reviewer  has  seen.  This  is  an  aspect 
of  language  structure  that  linguists  tend 
either  to  ignore  or  to  present  in  such 
luxuriant  detail  that  its  underlying  pat¬ 
terns  cannot  be  discerned.  Dr.  Haas  de¬ 
scribes  Tunica  in  an  enviably  simple  and 
clear  style,  and  she  manages  to  organ¬ 
ize  her  extensive  material  in  less  than 
150  pages,  which  include  a  Tunica  leg¬ 
end,  as  a  sample  text,  with  analysis  and 
translation.  Because  of  its  lucidity  and 
conciseness  as  well  as  its  technical  ex¬ 
cellence,  this  grammar  can  be  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  recommended  to  students  in 
other  areas  of  language  work.  It  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  field  lin¬ 
guistics,  at  its  best,  can  accomplish  in 
analyzing  and  describing  the  patterns 
of  a  spoken  language. — Stanley  S.  New¬ 
man.  Columbia  University. 

^  Otto  Heller,  assisted  by  Theodore 
.  H.  Leon.  The  Language  of  Charles 
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Sealsfield.  A  study  in  Atypical  Usage. 
St.  Louis.  Washington  University  Stud¬ 
ies.  1941.  154  pages.  $1.50. — The  recent 
death  of  Otto  Heller  results  in  mixed 
feelings  as  one  peruses  this  mono¬ 
graph:  regret  that  he  could  not  have 
enjoyed  its  appearance  in  print,  deeper 
regret  that  we  may  have  no  further 
studies  from  him,  pleasure  that  he  was 
at  least  able  to  bring  this  undertaking 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  —  A  com¬ 
mendable  caution,  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  aspect  in  which  Sealsheld  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  viewed,  motivates  the  au¬ 
thor’s  careful  and  scholarly  procedure 
throughout,  “.  .  .  whose  aim  I  may 
rather  call  philological  in  a  becomingly 
modest  signification  of  the  term.”  It  was 
desirable,  he  felt,  that  for  once  Seals- 
field’s  actual  procedure  in  his  written 
works  should  be  studied  objectively  and 
exhaustively,  without  any  attempt,  at 
least  in  principle,  at  esthetic  evaluation. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  will  not 
need  to  be  done  again.  On  the  facts  thus 
assembled  and  interpreted  it  may  be 
possible  to  base  a  more  definite  critical 
estimate  of  Sealsfield’s  achievement  than 
has  so  far  been  vouchsafed  us.  —  The 
main  phases  of  the  inquiry  are  concerned 
with  “Inherent  Characteristics  .  .  .,” 
“.  .  .  Linguistic  Background  .  .  and 
“Imitative  German,”  on  the  whole  the 
most  interesting  and  significant  section 
of  the  study.  Students  of  interlanguage 
contamination  will  find  extremely  valu¬ 
able  material  and  comment  here. — Bay¬ 
ard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  George  A.  Glenn,  M.  D.  When 
Loneliness  Comes.  Published  by  the 
Author.  Empire  Building,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado.  1940.  309  pages.  $3.00. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author  this  is  “A  story  of 
life  in  the  unexplored  jungles  of  South 
America  revealing  the  native  secrets  of 
love  huts — nude  moon  dances — voodoo 
—women  who  hunt  husbands  and 
jungle  love  potions.”  It  is,  in  spots  high¬ 
ly  reminiscent  of  W.  B.  ^abrook’s 
Magic  Island  and  Pierre  Benoit’s  At- 
lantide.  The  author,  physician,  scientist, 
etc,,  disgusted  with  things  American, 


(women,  politics,  the  medical  profession, 
religion,  scientists,  and  the  controlled 
press)  left  Colorado  for  “the  Jungle  to 
discover  the  herb  which  made  the  sav¬ 
ages  of  the  wilds  healthier  and  happier 
than  men  living  under  the  laws  of  civili¬ 
zation.”  The  National  Police  Gazette 
brings  this  information  to  its  readers  in 
a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Glenn,  state 
senator  of  Colorado,  on  the  efficacy  of 
herb  rejuvenation. 

Incidentally,  readers  (presumably 
those  in  need  of  rejuvenating  potions) 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
author. — ]os.  M.  Thuringer.  University 
of  Oklahoma  Medical  School. 

^  Shri  Yogendra.  Yoga.  Personal  Hy¬ 
giene.  Bombay.  The  Yoga  Institute. 
1940.  301  pages.  $2.00. — Religious  phil¬ 
osophy,  in  general,  so  far  has  not  ex¬ 
plained  satisfactorily  the  relationship 
between  Limitation  and  Infinity.  The 
Hindu  schtx)l  of  Yoga  offers  no  excep¬ 
tion  despite  its  rational  attitude  toward 
matter,  flesh,  and  body.  The  feeling  is 
that  the  individual  is  like  a  lump  broken 
out  of  the  Infinite  and  should  by  all 
means  seek  his  way  back  to  the  Original 
Source.  To  achieve  the  return.  Yoga 
builds  on  a  foundation  of  self-mastery 
starting  with  the  body.  It  must  be  made 
a  servant  and  tool  of  the  spirit,  made 
into  a  bridge  over  which  to  recross  into 
Infinity.  The  thought  of  linking  the 
body  to  the  spiritual  through  interacting 
effort,  to  consider  flesh  as  an  important 
instrumentality,  is  refreshingly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  conception  that  the  flesh 
is  a  hindrance  and  an  implement  of 
evil  deserving  only  torture  and  flagella¬ 
tion. 

The  Yoga  physical  method  centers  on 
what  may  be  called  maintenance  of  ten¬ 
sion  in  postures  of  repose.  The  pressure 
of  the  will  is  extended  to  the  involuntary 
nervous  system.  The  vital  organs  come 
under  conscious  control  and  the  whole 
bodily  organism  is  submitted  into  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  mind.  There  is  no  short 
flowering  of  showy  muscular  prowess 
as  in  western  athletics.  The  striving  for 
perfection  in  the  coordination  of  the 
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bodily  systems  is  continuous.  The  de¬ 
velopment  increases  in  scope  during  the 
whole  span  of  life. 

In  Yoga,  Personal  Hygiene,  Yogendra 
omits  the  religious  background  and 
gives  to  the  public  only  the  fundamental 
exercises  for  their  broad  therapeutical 
value.  This  knowledge  is  a  heritage  from 
a  past  beyond  recorded  history.  It  is  not 
a  complete  knowledge.  It  is  apparent 
that  much  of  it  through  the  milleniums 
has  been  lost  and  obscured  by  dogmas 
of  scholars  and  improvers.  But  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  of  high  order  and  illumes 
with  intelligence  a  road  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  simplest  of  these  exercises 
would  be  important  preventatives 
against  such  Rlth  diseases  as  pneumonia 
and  typhoid  fever,  against  gray  hair, 
gaseous  bellies,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  that  disfigure  and  wear  out  the 
body  of  man. — Lars  Florell.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

^  Irma  Wilson.  Mexico.  A  Century  of 

Educational  Thought.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Institute.  1941.  374  pages. — 
Despite  its  scholarly  appearance  with 
lengthy  bibliography  and  ample  foot¬ 
note  documentation,  this  doctoral  the¬ 
sis  makes  easy,  pleasant  reading.  Time¬ 
ly,  well  organized,  and  enthusiastically 
conceived,  it  dispenses  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information.  Miss  Wilson  is 
a  conscientious  collector  of  facts  dealing 
with  her  topic.  Of  necessity  this  theme 
offered  little  opportunity  for  original  in¬ 
terpretation.  Perhaps  the  author  tends  to 
over-simplify  and  explain  too  much. 
Greater  condensation  would  improve 
the  treatise. — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico 
State  College. 

^  Richard  Bigelow.  Tur\ey  Reborn. 

Scotch  Plains  (N.  J.).  Flanders  Hall. 
1941.  96  pages.  65  cents. — Your  attitude 
towards  this  book  will  depend  upon 
your  sympathies  in  the  present  war.  Al¬ 
though  Turkey  is  the  main  theme  of 
the  book  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  “villain.” — U.  T.  Holmes, 
Jr.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 


^  Erskine  Caldwell.  All-Out  on  the 
Road  to  Smolensl^^.  New  York.  Du- 
ell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1942.  230  pages. 
$2.50. — Mr.  Caldwell  is  not  only  an  ob¬ 
server  of  facts,  but  also  an  intuitive  ar¬ 
tist.  His  observation  of  Soviet  armies 
and  civilians  in  action  prompts  his  ad¬ 
miration  and  conviction  that  Russia 
will  defeat  Hitler’s  Germany.  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well’s  account  is  tersely  graphic.  Occas¬ 
ionally  his  dependence  on  “intuition” 
leads  him  into  the  bog  of  naive  specula¬ 
tion  and  fantastic  conclusions.  The  read¬ 
er  may  pass  these  vagaries,  with  a  smile 
or  a  scowl,  and  enjoy  Mr.  Caldwell’s 
reports  on  what  he  has  actually  seen 
and  heard. — A.  K. 

^  Andrew  Efron.  The  New  Russian 
Empire.  New  Haven.  Tuttle,  More¬ 
house  &  Taylor.  1941.  130  pages.  $2.00. 
— An  orgy  of  terms  and  “isms,”  fan¬ 
tastic  analogies,  dizzy  conclusions.  The 
author  is  apparently  a  victim  of  too  much 
reading  not  properly  digested.  His 
hatred  for  the  Soviet  order  leads  him 
into  amazing  mental  bogs. — A.  K. 

^  Dorothy  Carver  Garrott.  Japanese 
Youth  Paces  Life.  Nashville.  Board- 
man  Press.  1940.  128  pages.  75  cents.— 
An  account  of  fapanese  youth  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  American  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  in  that  land.  It  gives  a  very  hope¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  possibilities  for  spirit¬ 
ual  guidance  there.  The  book  is  well 
written  and  is  obviously  intended  as  a 
text  for  the  study  of  Christian  Missions 
abroad.  There  are  good  illustrations.— 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

^  Maurice  Hindus.  Hitler  Cannot 
Conquer  Russia.  New  York. 
Doubleday,  Doran.  1941.  299  pages.— 
Like  other  temporarily  disheartened 
friends  of  Soviet  Russia,  Maurice  Hin¬ 
dus  has  regained  his  faith  in  her  when 
faced  by  the  amazing  unity  and  power 
of  the  Red  army  and  citizenry.  Mr.  Hin¬ 
dus  aptly  supports  the  thesis  of  his  tide 
by  a  wide  array  of  figures  and  facts.— 
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II  Curt  Ricss.  Total  Espionage.  New 
York.  Putnam’s.  1941.  318  pages. 
$2.75. — Total  Espionage  is  an  inform¬ 
ing  book,  a  brilliant  analysis  of  why 
Germany  knows  today  so  much  about 
us  all.  It  gives  a  progressive  account  of 
the  activities  of  the  forces  of  organized 
spying  scattered  throughout  the  world 
by  unprincipled  sleuths  of  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many.  It  calls  names,  gives  places  and 
dates  and  is  a  veritable  filing-cabinet  for 
slimy  truths  as  set,  hatched  and  nurtured 
by  the  contaminating  forces  of  a  selfish¬ 
ness  which  would  destroy  civilization. 
The  mere  number  of  Hitler’s  spies  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  is  unbeliev¬ 
able:  from  five  to  ten  millions,  some 
highly  trained  and  equipped,  others 
only  stubborn  and  loyal,  but  all  of  them 
pouring  into  Berlin  enormous  quantities 
of  information  which  is  there  cataloged 
for  eventual  use.  The  codes,  ruses  and 
manners  of  transmitting  such  informa¬ 
tion  are  uncanny  and  certainly  clever. 
The  author  declares  that  organized  es¬ 
pionage  grew  out  of  the  Japanese  as¬ 
sumption  that  each  citizen  is  obligated 
to  report  to  his  country  anything  to  her 
advantage;  of  the  Soviet  practice  of 
spying  on  one’s  fellows.  He  tells  how 
espionage  grew,  especially  during  Hit¬ 
ler’s  first  years  of  peace;  of  its  influence 
in  preparing  for  Hitler’s  bloodless  con¬ 
quests  of  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  etc.; 
of  how  France’s  fall  was  prepared,  nur¬ 
tured  and  then  realized;  of  the  seeming 
ignorance  of  the  British  Secret  Service 
and  of  the  French  Deuxiime  Bureau 
of  flagrantly  open  secrets  about  which 
the  Germans  had  long  known;  of  the 
background  reasons  for  Hess’  flight  to 
England;  of  the  attack  on  Russia,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  host  of  data  bearing  on 
Hitler’s  War  of  Nerves. 

Mr.  Riess’  information  is  vast,  his 
statement  of  truth  daring.  We  hope  that 
his  book  will  wake  up  some  of  us  sleep¬ 
ing  Americans  to  the  tactics  of  organ¬ 
ized  espionage;  and  that  Mr.  Riess  will 
write  other  books  as  informative  as  this 
one.  “Forewarned  is  forearmed,”  even 
against  the  slime  of  the  organized  spy¬ 


ring. — Joseph  H.  Benton.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  Venezuela’s 
Place  in  the  Sun.  New  York.  Round 
Table  Press.  1940.  88  pages.  $1.00. — 
This  attractive  little  book  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  recent  trip  of  the  author  to 
South  America.  It  can  serve  as  a  guide 
book  to  Venezuela,  giving  information 
as  to  steamer  lines  and  airways,  as  well  as 
data  about  passports,  hotel  rates,  trans¬ 
portation  within  the  country,  health  pre¬ 
cautions  for  tourists,  and  in  short,  what 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  more  formal 
guides  for  travelers.  Besides  this,  we  are 
told  about  the  main  cities  and  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  them  attractive.  An¬ 
other  aspect  of  the  book  would  interest 
the  capitalist  more  than  the  tourist.  The 
author  tells  of  the  commercial  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  country  by  foreign  capital, 
chiefly  North  American,  and  the  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  development  hither¬ 
to  made  possible  by  the  generous  and 
enlightened  attitude  of  the  government 
of  the  country  in  dealing  with  foreign 
financial  interests.  This  attitude  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  profit  for  the  capital  invested 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  Vene¬ 
zuela  to  extinguish  its  public  debt  and 
to  do  much  to  advance  the  interests  of 
its  citizens.  He  warns,  however,  that  the 
tendency  at  present  seems  to  be  toward 
a  less  liberal  governmental  policy,  which 
he  is  afraid  will  result  unfavorably  for 
both  capitalism  and  the  Venezuelan 
government. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Edmund  Wilson.  To  the  Finland 
Station.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
1940.  509  pages. — The  first  two  books 
of  this  ambitious  survey  of  socialistic 
theory  are  solidly  organized,  despite  an 
occasional  frivolity  in  treatment  of  the 
subject,  when  Mr.  Wilson’s  annoyance 
at  hyper-orthodox  Marxism  leads  him 
into  the  pitfalls  of  Eastmanite  vagaries. 
In  the  third  book,  the  prelude  to  social¬ 
istic  practice,  the  structure  slumps.  Un¬ 
like  the  preceding  parts,  not  devoid  of 
analysis  and  brilliance,  the  concluding 
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part  is  a  pedestrian  rehash  of  well-known 
information  about  the  life  of  Lenin  up 
to  his  arrival  in  Petrograd  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  The  book  ends  in  mid-air. — 
A.  K. 

^  Zdanka  and  Jan  Munzer.  We  Were 
and  We  Shall  Be.  New  York.  Fred¬ 
erick  Ungar.  1941.  206  pages.  $2.50. — 
Like  the  last  war,  the  present  conflict 
is  producing  a  series  of  efforts  by  the 
representatives  of  the  small  nations  to 
justify  their  independence  ideologically. 
The  present  work  is  a  good  example  of 
such  “propaganda.”  It  is  good  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  to  be  approved  of. 

The  Munzers  are  really  not  the  au¬ 
thors,  but  are  editors  who  have  gathered 
documents  from  the  history  of  their  na¬ 
tion  to  show  the  Czechoslovak  people’s 
longing  for  freedom.  The  documents 
cover  the  whole  development  of 
Czechoslovak  history,  from  the  time  of 
Saint  Wenceslaus  to  Kollar,  Masaryk 
and  Benes.  They  all  indicate  that  the 
Czechoslovak  leaders  have  always  striv¬ 
en  for  the  idea  of  a  firm  international 
organization  in  which  violence  cannot 
impose  the  right  of  might,  and  the  im¬ 
plication  is  that  the  future  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  nation  is  bound  up  with  this 
idea,  which  is  identical  with  American 
democracy. 

The  result  is  a  book  of  reference  im¬ 
portance.  The  editors’  enthusiasm  and 
sincerity  should  be  rewarded  with  wide 
sales.  But  it  cannot  be  recommended 
without  certain  reservations.  It  is  perme¬ 
ated  with  elaborate  ratiocination  of  the 
Central  European  variety,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  American  reader  may  find  it  a  little 
heavy.  Furthermore,  the  selections,  taken 
out  of  the  context  of  the  culture  patterns 
of  their  times  (although  the  editors  in¬ 
troduce  each  chapter  with  explanatory 
remarks)  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  uninitiated  reader.  The  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  mentality  can  hardly  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  the  American  mind  without 
a  larger  background  than  is  here  pro¬ 
vided.  But  such  a  background  could 
not  have  been  furnished  in  the  space  at 
the  editors’  disposal,  and  we  must  agree 


that  considering  their  limitations  they 
have  done  their  work  very  successfully. 
— Joseph  S.  Rouce/^.  Hofstra  College. 

^  Norwegian- American  Studies  and 
Records,  Vol.  XU.  Northfield, 
Minnesota.  Norwegian-American  His¬ 
torical  Association.  202  pages.  $2.00. — 
The  twelfth  volume  of  Norwegian- 
American  Studies  and  Records  contains 
interesting  biographical  and  historical 
material.  There  is  a  fine  linguistic  study 
of  surnames  and  an  enchanting  account 
of  the  mound-men  and  hulders  of  the 
folk  narrative,  mirroring  the  closeness 
to  nature  of  the  Norwegian  people,  their 
spiritual  power  and  creative  imagina¬ 
tion. 

The  series  as  a  whole  indicates  a 
changing  trend  in  American  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  We  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  we  could  get  along 
well  all  by  ourselves.  Now  we  suddenly 
find  that  the  world  has  become  too  small 
for  anybody  to  be  self-sufficient  in  his 
own  corner  though  it  be  as  big  as  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
are  not  only  Americans  but  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  human  race.  Our  very  origin 
is  in  a  past  that  was  not  here. 

Such  chronicles  as  these  give  us  a 
glimpse  beyond  the  horizon  over  which 
our  old-world  ancestors  came  and  help 
to  dispel  popular  shallow  ideas  about 
other  nations  and  times.  A  light  is 
thrown  over  the  background  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  turmoil  that  engulfs  our  generation. 
— Lars  Florell.  Detroit. 

^  Helene  Magaret.  Father  De  Smet, 
Pioneer  Priest  of  the  Roc\ies.  New 
York.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  1940.  371 
pages.  $3.00. — ^The  author  of  this  well- 
written,  fictionized  biography  of  a  saint¬ 
ly  figure  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the 
facts  of  economic  and  political  history 
that  concerned  the  westward  expansion 
of  the  United  States.  Father  De  Smet, 
most  prominent  of  the  19th  century 
missionaries  among  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  represents  those 
Christian  forces  of  western  civilization 
which  clashed  constantly  with  manifes- 
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tations  of  greed  and  materialism.  The 
Indian’s  troubles  were  due  in  part  to 
his  own  tribal  shortcomings  and  to  inter¬ 
tribal  hostilities.  He  was  however,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  guidance  of  Christian 
missionaries  and  his  lot  would  have  been 
permanently  improved  if  non-mission¬ 
ary  whites  had  shown  enough  religious 
feeling  to  respect  his  personality.  Father 
De  Smet  faced  problems  which  called 
for  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  courage 
and  Miss  Magaret  presents  them  in  nu¬ 
merous  scenes  of  effective  realism. — 
W.  A.  W. 

^  Joseph  E.  Davies.  Mission  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  New  York.  Simon  &  Schuster. 
1 94 1 .  $3 .00. — Stylistically  this  book  leaves 
much  to  be  desired;  better  editing  and 
proofreading  would  have  improved  it 
considerably.  But  I  must  confess  to  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  personal  records  written  in  a 
somewhat  clumsy,  halting  fashion,  free 
from  the  smartalecky  glibness  and 
smoothness  of  a  cocksure  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  The  few  errors  and  gauch- 
eries  in  this  volume  are  compensated 
by  the  totality  of  its  value  as  a  rare  hu¬ 
man  and  state  document.  Mr.  Davies 
begins  and  ends  with  an  avowal  of  his 
creed  as  a  capitalist,  an  individualist,  a 
devout  Christian,  a  staunch  upholder 
of  American  institutions.  Yet  his  hon¬ 
esty  and  indefatigable  effort  to  learn 
and  understand  the  Soviet  Union  en¬ 
abled  him  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  its 
leaders,  of  its  industrial,  agricultural  and 
cultural  achievements,  and  of  its  splen¬ 
did  army.  He  witnessed  the  celebrated 
trials  and  purges,  and  while  he  would 
have  preferred  American  forms  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  he  had  to  admit  that  the  guilt 
of  the  defendants  was  proved  beyond 
doubt,  and  that  they  received  the  only 
sentence  justified  by  existing  laws.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Ambassacior  Davies  repeatedly 
emphasizes  his  conviction  that  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  traitorous  generals  and 
civilians  has  spared  the  Soviet  Union  the 
menace  of  a  Fifth  Column.  One  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Department  of  State  for  hav¬ 
ing  permitted  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Davies’  official  reports  and  memoranda. 


and  one  hopes  this  may  become  a  worthy 
precedent  for  diplomacy  made  account¬ 
able  direedy  to  the  people. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  Georges  Lemaitre.  From  Cubism  to 
Surrealism  in  French  Literature. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1941.  247  pages.  |3.00. — The  public  be¬ 
wildered  by  enigmatic  modern  painting 
and  literature  will  find  a  peephole  to  the 
vast  mystic  landscape  of  contemporary 
art  production  in  this  illuminating  book 
by  Professor  Lemaitre  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  There  have  been  many  cridcal 
books  on  modern  movements  in  art;  the 
vcKabulary  of  its  champions  has  grown 
outrageously  to  the  point  of  becoming 
more  involved  than  the  work  it  intends 
to  describe.  This  author  has  wisely 
chosen  the  unimpassioned,  scholarly 
point  of  view  toward  this  most  chaodc 
of  times  and  has  achieved  a  skillful 
blend  of  the  esthetic,  biographical  and 
historical  backgrounds  that  results  in  a 
really  piercing  analysis  of  the  forces  be¬ 
hind  20th  century  productions  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  literature. 

Particularly  revealing  are  the  intimate 
glimpses  into  Bohemian  activities  in 
Montmartre  and  Montparnasse.  Since 
all  modern  art  movements  (excepting 
Futurism)  are  of  Parisian  origin,  the 
intrepid  scholar  would  do  well  to  probe 
with  Professor  Lemaitre  in  this  area 
of  artistic  propagation  of  “works  that 
are  rid  of  all  rigorous  connection  with 
external  reality.’’  The  parallelism  of 
thought  in  painting  and  literature  is 
carefully  presented  (though  one  could 
wish  for  more  extensive  quotations  from 
the  French  writers),  beginning  with  the 
breaking  down  of  the  old  conceptions  of 
reality  that  led  to  the  founding  of  Cu¬ 
bism,  Dada  and  Surrealism. 

The  plastic  artists,  Picasso,  Gris,  L^- 
ger,  Severini,  Ernst,  Masson  and  their 
literary  confreres  Apollinaire,  Jacob, 
Cocteau,  Vach^,  Tzara,  Breton  and 
Soupault  are  all  seen  as  personalities 
swept  forward  in  a  general  tide  of  con¬ 
temporary  expression  that  is  very  power¬ 
ful  but  a  little  pathetic. 
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The  author  has  included  a  really  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography  which  will  enable 
his  readers  to  search  out  all  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  productions  for  further  study. — 
John  O’Neil.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Dr.  Matthias  Schmitz,  Editor.  Cas¬ 
par  David  Friedrich.  New  York. 
German  Library  of  Information.  1940. 
55  pages. — A  brief  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  a  nineteenth  century  land¬ 
scape  painter.  The  text,  after  proving 
conclusively  that  Romanticism  was  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  German  product  only  dimly  un¬ 
derstood  in  other  countries,  goes  on  to 
show  how  Friedrich,  though  not  appre¬ 
ciated  in  his  day,  preserved  in  his  land¬ 
scapes  the  essence  of  the  romantic  spirit. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  twenty  re¬ 
productions,  six  of  them  in  color,  of 
Friedrich’s  paintings.  The  Romantic 
movement’s  preoccupation  with  re¬ 
ligious  themes,  ruins,  and  historical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  above  all  its  love  of  Nature, 
is  shown  in  Friedrich’s  work,  which  is 
sober  and  restrained  in  execution,  though 
at  times  somewhat  morbid  in  concep¬ 
tion. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

**  Lynn  Harold  Hough.  TAe 

Criticism  of  Life.  New  York-Nash- 
ville.  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.  1941. 
312  pages.  $2.50. — I  have  seldom  come 
across  a  more  pleasantly  written  book 
of  philosophy  or  theology.  Dean  Hough 
is  conversational,  but  not  chatty;  richly 
informed,  but  never  pedantic.  The  work 
covers  the  whole  history  of  Humanism 
from  Socrates  to  Paul  Elmer  More;  in 
other  words,  it  deals  in  300  generously 
spaced,  alert  pages  de  omni  re  scibili 
et  quibusdam  ediis.  At  times,  Dean 
Hough  adorns  the  tale:  I  praised  the 
richness  of  his  information,  not  its  ac¬ 
curacy.  Nothing  could  be  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  his  description  of  Louis  XIV’s 
funeral  at  Notre  Dame;  but  Massillon’s 
famous  oration  was  delivered  in  the 
Sainte-Chapelle. 

Such  a  book  will  inevitably  appeal  to 
those  who  seek  in  philosophy  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  own  unreasoning  tra¬ 
dition.  In  that  frame  of  mind,  anything 


will  prove  anything.  Because  modern 
physics  restores  “the  principle  of  inde¬ 
terminacy,”  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  believe,  like  some  Hindus, 
that  the  world  rests  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  himself  standing  on  a  turtle. 

The  test  of  the  argument  would  be:  is 
it  convincing  to  a  mind  with  a  different 
set  of  prejudices,  to  a  Brahmanist,  a 
Buddhist,  a  Mohammedan,  a  skeptic.? 
Dean  Hough  can  embroider  orthodoxy 
with  many  philosophical  and  literary 
ornaments,  including  Boccaccio,  Maar-  f) 
ten  Maartens  and  Aldous  Huxley;  he 
does  nothing  to  convert  anyone  who  was 
not  convinced  before. 

Still,  the  book  is  charming.  Dean 
Hough  has  distilled  his  honey  from  in¬ 
numerable  flowers.  Paul  Elmer  More, 
we  are  told,  wrote  to  him:  “Indeed,  since 
Babbitt’s  death  I  think  we  must  reckon 
you  the  first  living  humanist.”  For  once 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Paul  Elmer 
More.  I  do  so  with  proper  diffidence, 
for,  in  their  very  special  use  of  the  term, 

I  am  not  a  humanist  at  all. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Artine  Artinian.  Maupassant  Criti¬ 
cism  in  France,  1880-1940.  New 
York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1941.  228  j 
pages. — It  is  difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  grow 
enthusiastic  about  a  doctor’s  disserta¬ 
tion:  it  is  a  “masterpiece”  in  the  medie¬ 
val  sense  of  the  term,  a  demonstration 
that  the  man  can  handle  the  tools  of  his 
craft.  But  this  is  an  exception.  On  the 
face  of  it,  Mr.  Artinian’s  work  is  a  mere 
compilation — or  rather  two.  He  has  di¬ 
gested,  in  the  main  part  of  the  work 
(124  pages),  Maupassant  criticism  in 
France  from  1880  to  1940;  and  in  an 
appendix,  he  has  reprinted,  in  alphabeti-  f 
cal  order,  114  answers  to  his  two  ques¬ 
tions:  1:  To  what  extent  have  you  read 
Maupassant.?  Was  it  in  translation.?  2: 

What  place  would  you  accord  Maupas¬ 
sant  in  world  letters.?  But  the  work, 
simple  enough  in  conception,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  done.  It  is  not  merely  a 
contribution  to  literary  history;  it  is  a 
unique  document  on  the  puzzling  ptch- 
lem  of  criticism. 
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Maupassant  was  lucky.  He  was  hailed 
as  a  classic,  with  Boule  de  Suif,  when 
he  was  a  beginner.  An  enormous  and 
frankly  commercial  output  did  not  de¬ 
stroy  his  fame.  He  conquered  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  fortress  of  resistance 
against  Naturalism;  and,  beloved  of  the 
gods,  he  died  young.  To  what  extent 
was  the  favor  he  enjoyed  a  vogue?  Is  he 
still  read?  Admired?  Influential? 

From  the  facts  so  diligently  gathered 
and  so  well  organized  by  Mr.  Artinian, 
we  can  derive  but  one  definite  lesson: 
“you  never  can  tell.”  There  are  great 
writers  and  critics  who  still  admire 
Maupassant;  others  who  despise  him 
utterly;  others  for  whom  he  ranks  high 
in  a  very  limited  field;  others  for  whom 
he  means  simply  nothing  at  all.  The 
older  generation  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
favorable  to  Maupassant  than  the  young; 
foreign  writers  (Bojer,  Thomas  and 
Heinrich  Mann)  more  favorable  than 
the  French.  Simenon  (some  of  whose 
novelettes,  Les  Pitard,  for  instance,  are 
sheer  Maupassant)  praises  in  him  the 
pure  artist,  detached  from  all  ideologies. 
William  Carlos  Williams,  on  the  basis 
of  venereal  diseases  and  La  Parure,  dis¬ 
misses  him  as  “juvenile.”  From  Russia 
comes  the  report  that  he  heads  the  list 
of  foreign  authors,  (3,000,000  copies  of 
his  works  since  1917),  leaving  behind 
Hugo,  Dickens,  Barbusse  and  Rolland. 
He  is  great  because  he  is  direct  and  de¬ 
spises  cleverness.  He  is  merely  clever. 
He  is  robust.  He  is  decadent.  He  is  the 
delight  of  the  lettres;  he  has  no  public 
except  with  the  semi-literate.  When  you 
get  through  this  book  you  will  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  Maupassant — 
and  about  a  number  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries.  Especially,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  ask  yourself  a  few  questions  about 
eternal  verities,  permanent  values,  race, 
environment  and  time.  And  it  will  be 
good  for  your  critical  soul — if  you  have 
any. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  C.  Wesley  Bird.  Alfred  de  Vigny's 
Chatterton.  Los  Angeles.  Lyman- 
House.  1941.  183  pages. — We  are  indebt¬ 


ed  to  Mr.  C.  Wesley  Bird  for  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  themes  and  char¬ 
acters  of  the  true  masterpiece  of  the 
French  Romantic  drama,  Alfred  de 
Vigny’s  Chatterton.  His  work  seems 
especially  successful  in  tracing  the 
sources  of  the  character  of  the  heroine, 
Kitty  Bell.  In  his  Journal  d’un  Poete, 
Vigny  gave  warning  that  any  such  in¬ 
quiry  should  prove  futile,  just  as  re¬ 
search  for  possible  live  models  in  Goe¬ 
the’s  Werther  had  proved  misleading 
(!);  Kitty  Bell,  he  asserted,  is  a  pure 
invention  for  which  he  alone  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  There  is  no  detraction  from 
the  beauty  of  his  creation  in  knowing 
some  of  its  ingredients,  patiently  un¬ 
earthed  or  re-evaluated  by  Mr.  Bird:  in 
Kitty  Bell  flowed  the  dreams  which 
Ophelia,  Miranda  and  Clarissa  Harlowe 
had  inspired  in  Vigny;  they  were  crys¬ 
tallized,  in  the  best  Stendhalian  tech¬ 
nique,  by  a  haunting  engraving  which 
illustrated  Sophia  Western  in  Tom 
Jones.  Also,  Vigny  intended  to  create 
an  outstanding  role  for  Marie  Dorval; 
at  his  insistence,  she  had  been  forced 
upon  the  Comedie  Fran<jaise,  was  snub¬ 
bed  by  the  other  “societaires”  and  des¬ 
perately  needed  the  great  dramatic  me¬ 
dium  to  which  she  knew  she  could  do 
justice. 

Concerning  the  genesis  of  the  hero, 
Thomas  Chatterton,  greater  importance 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  Jacques- 
Imbert  Galloix,  the  young  Swiss  poet 
who  died  of  misery  in  1828.  Mr.  Bird 
believes  Vigny  first  knew  of  Galloix  by 
Hugo’s  Litterature  et  Philosophie  me¬ 
lees,  which  came  out  in  March,  1834;  it 
leads  him  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
date  (April  20,  1833)  when  mention  is 
made  of  Galloix  in  Vigny’s  Journal  (“le 
Chatterton  de  la  Suisse”).  But  Galloix 
lived  in  Paris  from  October,  1827  to 
October,  1828,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
of  Vigny’s  great  friends,  Nodier  and 
Hugo,  and  stirred  unusual  interest 
everywhere  he  went;  when  he  fell  sick, 
he  became  the  most  famous  charity  case 
in  the  Parisian  literary  milieux;  fouffroy 
and  Sainte-Beuve  collected  money  for 
him  on  all  sides  (Cf.  J.  Bonnerot,  Cor- 
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respondance  Genercde  de  Sainte-Beuve, 
Paris,  Stock,  1935,  I,  94).  It  seems  most 
probable  that  Vigny  did  not  have  to 
wait  for  Hugo’s  volume  in  order  to 
know  about  him. — AndrS  Delattre. 
Wayne  University.  Detroit. 

*  Paul  Patrick  Rogers.  Goldoni  in 
Spain.  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  Academy 

Press.  1941.  109  pages. — Despite  unfa¬ 
vorable  conditions  which  prevented  the 
writer  from  consulting  any  first-hand 
sources  in  Spain  as  to  the  popularity 
of  the  18th  century  Italian  playwright 
in  that  country,  he  has  collected  a  use¬ 
ful  list  of  play-bills,  editions,  and  lists 
of  performances  of  both  Goldoni’s  musi¬ 
cal  plays  and  comedies  from  secondary 
(printed)  sources.  In  the  years  following 
1752  and  through  the  first  20  years  of 
the  19th  century,  these  plays  were  pre¬ 
sented  hundreds  of  times.  Periodic  sup¬ 
pressions  of  the  drama  by  the  Church  in 
the  two  chief  dramatic  centers,  Madrid 
and  Barcelona,  did  not  appreciably  affect 
Goldoni’s  popularity  among  Spaniards. 
Appendices  give  the  lists  as  they  appear 
in  Cotarelo  y  Mori  and  other  Spanish 
writers  on  the  history  of  play-presenta¬ 
tion  in  Spain.  The  obvious  limitations 
of  this  study  do  not  seriously  curtail  its 
effectiveness  as  a  testimonial  to  an  amaz¬ 
ing  literary  phenomenon. — L.  R.  Lind. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Frederick  Herbert  Wagman.  Magic 
and  Natural  Science  in  German 

Baroque  Literature.  A  Study  in  the  Prose 
Forms  of  the  Later  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  New  York.  Columbia  Press.  1942. 
178  pages.  |2.25. — Examining  in  the 
main  the  voluminous  novels  of  the  later 
17th  century,  but  with  an  eye  to  other 
writings  as  well,  the  author  has  tried 
to  determine  “the  influence  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  theories  and  discoveries  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  on  the  literature 
of  the  time”  (p.  4),  and  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions:  “(1)  A  waning 
influence  of  the  medieval  (and  more 
primitive)  belief  in  miraculous  interven¬ 
tion  and  influence  in  nature  and  of  the 
theological  interpretation  of  phenome¬ 


na.  .  .  (2)  A  dominant  rationalistic, 
speculative-metaphysical  tendency,  de¬ 
riving  from  the  optimistic  faith  in  man’s 
God-given  power  of  reason  to  solve  the 
problems  of  divinely  created  nature  and 
to  comprehend  the  principles  by  which 
nature  works”  (p.  155). — In  general, 
he  does  not  find  much  evidence  of  that 
modern  or  forward-looking  spirit  which 
has  sometimes  been  credited  to  the 
Baroque  period  in  Germany;  but,  as  he 
rightly  admits,  this  study  deals  with  a 
field  “which  will  require  the  labors  of 
many  investigators  for  satisfactory  ex¬ 
ploration.” — Well  documented,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  bibliography  and  in¬ 
dex,  the  book  exhibits  sound  scholarship 
and  seems  authoritative  within  its  self- 
imposed  limits. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Edgeumb  Pinchon.  Zapata  the  Un¬ 
conquerable.  New  York.  Double¬ 
day,  Doran.  1941.  332  pages.  $3.00. — 
The  first  full-length  portrait  in  English 
of  the  great  Mexican  agrarian  leader 
Emiliano  Zapata,  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  outstanding  figure  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  of  1910.  Edgeumb 
Pinchon  is  the  author  of  Viva  Villa!  and 
other  books  on  Mexico,  and  prepared 
for  the  present  volume  by  a  long  so¬ 
journ  in  Zapata’s  home  state  of  Morelos. 
The  book  strikes  a  balance  between  fic¬ 
tion  and  history  without  undue  preju¬ 
dice  to  either.  The  historical  back¬ 
ground  is  sound,  though  the  things  that 
made  Zapata  a  revolutionary  are  not 
brought  out  adequately.  From  the  fic¬ 
tional  standpoint,  the  thread  of  narra¬ 
tive  is  strong  and  more  interest-com¬ 
pelling  than  in  many  novels  of  the  day. 

Zapata  has  long  deserved  this  book, 
as  he  deserves  many  others.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  mankind;  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  author,  “one  of  the  great 
human  beings  of  modern  times.”  There 
can  be  no  real  understanding  of  modern 
Mexican  history  without  a  study  of  him, 
and  Pinchon’s  b(X)k  furnishes  a  good  in¬ 
troduction  for  the  average  reader.— 
David  Lord.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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K  F.  C.  Wciskopf.  Dawn  Breads.  A 
Novel  from  the  V-Front.  Translated 
by  Heinz  and  Ruth  Norden.  New  York. 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1942.  291 
pages.  $2.50. — Germany’s  fantastic  em¬ 
pire  can’t  help  crumbling  eventually. 
The  shrewdest  and  most  determined 
tyrant  can’t  rule  without  a  degree  of 
cooperation,  and  modern  enlightened 
Europeans  refuse  to  remain  slaves,  and 
find  out  ways  of  avoiding  cooperation. 
The  theme  of  Dr.  Weiskopf’s  stirring 
novel  is  the  sabotage  and  guerrilla  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Slovakia  which  arc  making 
that  pr(x:onsulatc  too  hot  for  Germany 
to  handle.  The  characters  arc  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  resourceful  peasants  whose  in¬ 
genious  and  persistent  underground  do¬ 
ings  culminate  in  a  machine-gun  attack 
on  the  local  Germany  military  head¬ 
quarters,  with  bloodshed,  panic  and  seri¬ 
ous  confusion.  Dr.  Wciskopf,  in  pre¬ 
war  days  a  Czech  novelist  and  critic, 
now  as  a  refugee  devotes  his  talents  to 
fighting  Nazi  oppression  with  other 
weapons  than  these  peasant  characters 
of  his,  but  with  the  same  stubbornness 
and  optimism.  Such  books,  when  well- 
documented  and  well-constructed,  have 
military  as  well  as  literary  importance. 
They  remind  us  that  the  burden  is  not 
all  on  the  shoulders  of  the  free  peoples. 
Slovakia  and  France  and  Norway  and 
the  rest  of  the  enslaved  nations  will  free 
themselves  when  the  Day  comes.  And 
the  cumulative  effect  of  their  tireless 
gad-fly  tactics  may  be  to  bring  the  Day 
nearer  than  some  of  us  have  dared  to 
hope.—/?.  T.  H, 

*  Aldo  dc  Bcndetti.  Quattro  Comme- 
die:  Non  ti  conosco  piu,  Milizia  ter- 
rttoriale,  Lohengrin,  Due  dozzine  di 
rose  scarlatte.  Torino.  Edizioni  di  “II 
Dramma.’’  8  lire. — Bendetti’s  four  plays 
arc  said  to  have  been  among  the  most 
popular  offerings  of  the  Italian  stage  in 
the  past  few  years  and  it  is  easy  to  sec 
why  they  would  be.  In  three  of  these 
comedies  there  arc  lively  plots  of  the 
familiar  intrigue-surprise  type,  good-na¬ 
tured  satire,  typed  figures  somewhat 
freshened  up,  a  wit  that  is  never  sting¬ 


ing,  and  a  happy  reconciliation  at  the 
end — what  more  do  audiences  want  in 
these  tumultuous  times?  The  fourth 
play,  Milizia  territoriale,  is  more  serious, 
for  it  portrays  the  contrast  between  civil¬ 
ian  bourgeois  business  life  with  its  sub¬ 
ordination  of  fine  personalities  to  ag¬ 
gressive  profit-seekers,  and  army  life 
during  the  last  war,  assumed  to  be  an 
existence  where  ability  and  humanity 
had  a  chance  to  function  fully.  The  satire 
here  is  sharper  than  in  the  three  come¬ 
dies,  though  in  them,  ttx),  Bendctti 
shows  up  the  absurdities,  the  extrava¬ 
gances  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  and  especially  the  cmpty-hcad- 
edness  and  romantic  dreams  of  its  idle 
women. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  trace  out  the 
influences  which  have  shaped  these 
lively  little  pieces;  early  Giraudoux  and 
J.  J.  Bernard,  a  touch  of  Shaw  in  his 
less  serious  moments,  an  echo  from  Noel 
Coward — though  nothing  of  his  hcart- 
lessncss — an  ironic  shadow  of  Pirandel¬ 
lo — though  not  a  dark  one — and  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  theatrical  tricks,  all 
these  must  have  had  a  part  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  this  popular  Italian  dramatist. 
Yet  he  has  a  style  of  his  own,  too,  at 
times  an  almost  musical  style  with  a 
theme-and-variations  technique  and  a 
real  skill  in  rapid,  pointed,  occasionally 
lyrical  speech.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  bad 
paper  and  poor  printing  of  the  Four 
Comedies  will  make  them  more  ephem¬ 
eral  than  they  deserve  to  be. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Ksawery  Pruszynski.  Droga  Wiodla 
Przez  Narvik^.  London.  Kolin. 
1941.  252  pages  with  maps. — Pruszyn¬ 
ski  is  Poland’s  John  Gunther  and  her 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker.  A  graduate  of 
the  bloody  school  of  Revolutionary 
Spain,  which  he  reported  for  Wiodo- 
moici  Uterac\ie,  he  has  written  here, 
in  The  Road  Led  through  Narvil^,  what 
might  have  been  a  brilliant  work  if  it 
had  been  left  unadorned,  but  which,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fictionized  and  because  in  it 
Pruszynski  worked  off  a  certain  amount 
of  animus,  just  fails  to  come  off.  An 
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account  of  the  Polish  expedition  to  Nar¬ 
vik,  it  has  been  much  better  done  by 
Pruszynski  himself  in  the  chapter  of  his 
English  volume  Poland  Fights  Bacl(^ 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Lx)ndon, 
1941)  entitled  Unbedingt  Narvil{^  halt- 
en.  A  truly  epic  description  of  the  same 
expedition  is  the  one  by  Karol  Zbyszew- 
ski,  formerly  a  feuilletonist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Wilno  Slowo,  called  The  Fight 
for  Narvik^  (Lindsay  Drummond,  I^n- 
don,  1941).  This  is  superbly  illustrated 
in  wood<ut  style  by  Jozef  Natanson. — 
Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Otto  Laskowski.  Jan  III  Sobiesl{i. 

London.  Kolin.  1941.  341  pages. — 
Before  the  war  Laskowski  was  a  docent 
in  Polish  History  in  the  University  of 
Warsaw  and  active  in  the  bureau  of  re¬ 
search  of  the  Military  Institute.  Now  he 
is  in  London  and  has  written  a  short 
but  vivid  account  of  the  life  and  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Poland’s  last  truly  “Polish” 
king.  Tlie  little  work  is  valuable  not 
only  because  of  its  excellent  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  but  because  it  summarizes  the  latest 
Polish  opinion  of  this  highly  contro¬ 
versial  figure.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  rehabili¬ 
tation,  for  Sobieski  has  not  always  been 
presented  in  so  favorable  a  light  as  here, 
yet  it  is  not  a  strained  rehabilitation, 
since  Laskowski  approaches  his  hero 
not  primarily  as  a  great  and  wise  mon¬ 
arch  but  as  a  strong  and  interesting  per¬ 
sonality  who,  more  than  any  other  single 
man  among  Old  Poland’s  rulers,  was 
“bone  for  bone,  blood  for  blood,  the  son 
of  his  fatherland’s  very  soil,”  a  true 
Polish  szlachcic,  with  all  the  “knightly 
spirit”  and  “the  squire’s  imaginative¬ 
ness”  implicit  in  that  term. — Arthur  P. 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

*  Guia  das  bibliotecas  brasileiras.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Educagao 
e  Saude.  Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro. 
1941.  245  pages. — Cultural  reference 
material  from  Latin  America  grows  and 
improves  by  leaps  and  bounds,  in  spite 
of  discouraging  difficulties.  In  1938  the 
Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro  sent  out  a 


questionnaire  to  2,088  Brazilian  libra¬ 
ries,  real  or  nominal.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  they  had  received  221  answers. 
They  tried  it  again  the  following  year, 
and  finally  secured  fairly  adequate  data 
from  778  libraries,  of  which  about  half 
were  public  and  half  private.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  incorporated  in  the  excellent 
manual  we  are  reviewing.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  extensive,  including  usually  the 
following  data:  Date  of  formation;  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes;  for  whom  intended; 
where  housed;  size  of  reading  rooms; 
hours;  number  of  employes;  educational 
courses  and  lectures;  number  of  patrons; 
source  of  income;  publications;  system 
and  method  of  cataloguing;  name  of  Di¬ 
rector. 

Nearly  all  the  Brazilian  libraries,  nat¬ 
urally,  are  located  in  the  south  and  east. 
Rio  itself  has  half  the  library  books 
reported  for  the  entire  country.  Sao 
Paulo  has  nearly  as  many  libraries  as 
Rio,  although  she  has  only  one  third  as 
many  books.  Whereas,  in  the  three  enor¬ 
mous  northern  and  western  states  of 
Para,  Amazonas  and  Matto  Grosso, 
comprising  more  than  half  the  territory 
of  the  entire  country,  the  record  shows 
fewer  than  30  ccxalled  libraries,  with 
not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  among  them.  Brasil  still  has  a  long 
way  to  travel,  culturally;  but  she  is  on 
the  way. — H.  K.  L. 

M  E.  Bracale.  Student’s  and  Traveler's 
Portuguese  Conversation  Manual. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1941.  82  pages. 
$0.40. — A  collection  of  words  and 
phrases  in  Portuguese  with  their  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalents,  prepared  to  enable 
English-speaking  persons  to  express 
their  wants  in  Portuguese  without  the 
necessity  of  undertaking  the  study  of 
the  language.  The  terms,  divided  into 
groups  according  to  their  usage,  i.e., 
Marketing,  The  Barber  Shop,  Military, 
Naval  and  Aviation  Terms,  should 
prove  useful.  However,  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  aids,  which  lean  slightly  to  the 
Brazilian,  are  almost  too  amateurish 
and  are  by  no  means  infallible  guides. 
—Bayden  Bashe.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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If  Claudio  de  Souza.  Os  paulistas.  S. 

Paulo-Rio  de  Janeiro.  Companhia 
Editora  Nacional.  1941.  112  pages. — 
The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  in  Brazil.  His  bibliography,  62 
pages  long,  deals  mainly  with  theatrical 
works,  but  also  with  novels,  travel  books 
and  scientific  studies.  Claudio  de  Souza 
belongs  to  the  Academia  Brasilera  de 
Letras,  and  is  President  of  the  PEN  Club 
of  Brazil. 

In  this  book  he  presents  the  most  sa¬ 
lient  aspects  of  the  history  of  Sao  Paulo, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  proges- 
sivc  states  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  most  cul¬ 
tured  regions  in  all  of  America.  Its 
capital,  the  beautiful  city  of  the  same 
name,  is  in  size  the  third  city  of  South 
America.  Its  history  has  pages  of  rich 
suggestiveness,  from  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,  through  the  ejxxh  of  coloni¬ 
zation,  and  later  still  when,  in  this  very 
state  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ipiranga,  was  heard  the  cry  of  liberty 
which  was  destined  to  make  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  colony  one  of  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  of  free  nations.  Claudio  de  Souza 
gives  us  in  this  book  an  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  vigorous  talent  and  his  solid 
culture.  Particularly  notable  are  the 
chapters  dedicated  to  the  “bandeiran- 
tes,”  those  redoutable  bands  which 
pushed  out  from  the  state  of  S.  Paulo 
into  the  heart  of  Brazil,  in  heroic  cara¬ 
vans  which  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the 
national  territory.  The  narrative  is 
brought  down  to  the  present. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Manuel  Ribeiro.  Vida  e  morte  de 

Madre  Mariana  Alcoforado.  Lisboa. 
Livraria  Sa  da  Costa.  1940.  335  pages. — 
The  biography  of  a  Portuguese  nun  of 
the  17th  century.  Daughter  of  a  noble 
family,  she  entered  a  convent  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  in  the  city  of  Beja,  as 
a  pupil  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Later  she 
professed  and  became  a  nun.  When  she 
was  24  years  old,  about  1664,  she  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Noel  Bouton, 
Marquis  of  Chamilly,  a  French  officer 
serving  in  the  Portuguese  army.  With 


other  officers  he  visited  the  convent,  and 
Sister  Mariana  fell  madly  in  love  with 
him.  From  her  window  she  would  watch 
him  pass  with  his  troops,  and  his  image 
was  seldom  absent  from  her  mind.  The 
Marquis,  when  ordered  to  a  new  post, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  passionate 
nun,  who  suffered  intensely  from  her 
disillusionment.  The  rest  of  her  long 
life  was  spent  in  penitence.  The  book 
also  includes  a  retranslation  of  the  Let- 
tres  portugaises,  published  in  French  in 
Paris  in  1669.  These  are  the  ardent  love 
letters  written  by  Mariana  to  Chamilly 
after  his  departure.  Well  written  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  fine  engrav¬ 
ings. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  Gato  preto  em 
campo  de  neve.  Porto  Alegre.  Liv¬ 
raria  do  Globo.  1941.  421  pages. — A  dis¬ 
tinguished  novelist,  writer  of  children’s 
books,  translator,  and  all-around  man 
of  letters,  Erico  Verissimo,  as  the  result 
of  a  good-neighborly  tour  of  the  United 
States  last  year  (1941),  now  adds  an¬ 
other  genre,  the  travel  narrative,  to  his 
list.  In  so  doing,  the  author  of  Caminhos 
cruzados,  Clarissa,  and  Musica  ao  longe 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  inter-American  understanding, 
at  least  as  regards  his  country  and  our 
own.  He  has  shown  us  how  such  books 
ought  to  be  written  and  the  spirit  in 
which  our  ambassadors  of  good  will 
should  set  out  upon  their  journeyings. 

In  addition  to  this,  Shr  Verissimo  has 
given  us  North  Americans  a  chance  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  is  always  good  for  our  souls. 
In  this  respect,  Gato  preto  em  campo 
de  neve  may  be  compared  with  Ernesto 
Montenegro’s  little  volume  of  North 
American  essays  of  some  years  ago 
(1934),  the  Puritania,  fantasias  y  erdni- 
cas  norteamericanas  (Santiago  de  Chile, 
Nascimento).  But  where  senor  Monte¬ 
negro’s  essays  are  the  result  of  a  more 
prolonged  and  more  profound  observa¬ 
tion,  Verissimo  makes,  as  he  tells  us,  no 
pretense  to  “knowing”  us,  but  is  con¬ 
tent  to  catch  his  impressions  on  the  fly. 
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trusting  to  his  highly  trustworthy  nov¬ 
elist’s  sense,  his  interest  in  human  beings 
and  their  reactions,  to  bring  him 
through.  And  bring  him  through  it  does, 
very  nicely. 

TTiis  “story-teller’s  holiday,”  written 
frankly  to  entertain  the  Brazilian  read¬ 
er  and  to  give  him  the  illusion  of  being 
present  on  the  jaunt,  succeeds  at  times 
in  being  a  good  deal  more  than  this.  In¬ 
deed,  it  leaves  a  mere  Yankee  with  the 
feeling  that  Verissimo  is  no  ordinary 
hit-and-run  tourist,  but  an  observer  of 
extraordinarily  quick  perceptions,  with 
an  eye  for  the  finer  shading  and  the 
fleeting  nuance.  The  manner  in  which 
he  gets  the  flavor  of  the  Confederate 
South  may  be  instanced  as  a  case  in 
point.  In  the  extended  author-reader  dia¬ 
logue  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  is 
reserved  for  questions  of  a  little  greater 
weight  and  portent,  these  subdeties  of 
perception  are  strikingly  revealed. 

The  author’s  tour  included  practic¬ 
ally  all  of  the  large  and  important  cities 
of  the  country  from  east  to  west  and 
north  to  south,  from  New  York’s  Bow¬ 
ery  to  San  Francisco’s  Golden  Gate,  and 
from  Boston’s  Tremont  Street  to  the  oil 
fields  of  Texas.  In  the  course  of  his  pere¬ 
grinations,  the  author  took  in  not  only 
all  the  standard  “sights,”  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  to  the  cinema  lots,  but 
a  good  many  “points  of  interest”  that  are 
not  on  the  standard  itinerary,  such  as 
Chicago’s  Maxwell  Street,  New  York’s 
Columbus  Circle,  and  the  like.  And  all 
the  while,  he  was  busy  observing  this 
“cafeteria  democracy”  of  ours  in  all  its 
manifestations,  from  WPA  to  “cafe  so¬ 
ciety,”  with  a  few  things  like  burlesque 
shows  and  university  round  tables 
thrown  in. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Thornton 
Wilder,  or  rather,  “to  my  North  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  in  the  {jerson  of  Thornton 
Wilder,”  and  a  literary  flavor  is  not 
lacking.  Besides  Wilder,  there  are  Pearl 
Buck,  Robert  Nathan,  Thomas  Mann, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Aldous  Huxley, 
and  others  who  are  interviewed  and  por¬ 
trayed  in  rapid,  telling  pen-sketches. 


And  Hollywood — well,  there’s  always 
Hollywood,  isn’t  there.?  Mickey  Mouse, 
the  Brown  Derby,  Hollywood  parties, 
and  all  the  rest. 

The  author’s  conclusions?  He  finds, 
among  other  things,  that  we  are  not  an 
“interesting”  race.  “Not  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Russian,  the  Spaniard,  or  the 
Mexican  is  interesting.  I  mean,  in  the 
matter  of  passion,  explosive  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  mysticism.  Fanaticism  is  a 
flower  that  does  not  encounter  a  pro¬ 
pitious  climate  in  the  United  States." 
Maybe  so — 

Oh,  yes,  there’s  that  odd  tide:  “Black 
cat  on  a  field  of  snow.”  The  author  tells 
us,  it  doesn’t  mean  a  thing.  He  simply 
happened  to  look  out  of  the  car  window, 
in  the  snowy  wastes  of  Colorado,  and 
saw  such  a  cat  crossing  a  field. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

^  Ernesto  Vinhaes.  Aventuras  de  um 
reporter  na  Amazonia.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  de  Globo.  1941.  202  pages.— 
TTie  author’s  itinerary  is  from  Belem 
north  along  the  coast,  to  the  Amazon, 
then  up  the  mar  dulce  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Trombetas,  thence  along  that 
stream  and  its  tributaries  nearly  to  the 
border  of  British  Guiana.  He  records  his 
impressions  as  he  journeys.  He  tells  us 
about  Para  and  the  towns  he  passes  on 
the  trip  up  the  river,  the  landscapes,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  peoples  of  the  jungle.  We  arc 
told  of  localities  inhabited  by  the  dc- 
scendents  of  slaves  escaped  years  ago 
from  the  sugar  plantations.  He  speaks 
of  Fawcett  and  Redfern,  explorers  lost 
in  these  regions.  The  author  hunts  and 
fishes  with  the  Indians  and  tries  to  learn 
their  language.  He  relates  curious  leg¬ 
ends  and  myths  current  among  the  abo- 
rigenes.  He  suggests  the  possible  truth 
of  the  story  of  the  continent  of  Atlantis, 
as  a  stepping-sto  le  for  Asiatics  migrat¬ 
ing  in  prehistoric  times  to  the  Southern 
continent.  A  vocabulary  of  common 
Cachuiana  words  is  appended.  This  is 
a  lively  narrative  which  can  be  read 
for  pleasure  and  profit. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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^  Claudio  de  Souza.  O  humorismo  de 
Machado  de  Assis.  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
Civiliza^ao  Brasileira.  1941.  36  pages. — 
Machado  de  Assis  (1839-1908),  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Brazilian  writers. 
Poet  and  story-writer,  his  novels,  Me- 
morias  de  Braz  Cubas  and  D.  Casmurro, 
are  classics  of  Brazilian  and  Latin- 
American  literature.  He  was  President 
of  the  Academia  Brasileha  de  Letras,  the 
most  distinguished  literary  institution 
in  the  land  of  Ruy  Barbosa.  And  it  was 
in  that  Academy  that  Claudio  de  Souza 
— a  member  of  the  Academia  and  of  the 
PEN  Club  of  Rio — first  pronounced  this 
most  interesting  discussion  of  the  humor, 
the  laconism  and  the  impassibility  of 
Machado  de  Assis.  Suavely,  spiritedly, 
elegantly,  Claudio  de  Souza’s  keen  and 
cultured  paper  presents  various  aspects 
of  the  life  and  personality  of  the  author 
of  Contos  fluminenses.  All  admirers  and 
all  students  of  Machado  de  Assis  should 
know  this  study. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Filinto  EUsio.  Poesias.  Lisboa.  Liv- 
raria  Sa  da  Costa.  1941.  267  pages. 
12$50. — Francisco  Manuel  do  Nasci- 
miento,  the  author  of  the  poems  before 
us,  was  born  in  1734.  Writing  first  under 
the  pen  name  of  Niceno,  he  later 
changed  this  to  Filinto,  the  Arcadian 
title  bestowed  on  him  by  D.  Leonor  de 
Almeida,  who  in  turn  was  called  by  him 
Alcipe.  Filinto  was  above  all  a  Latinist, 
steeped  in  the  tradition  of  Horace,  who 
was  his  guiding  star.  His  poetry  is  largely 
neo-classic,  although  he  inveighs  against 
gallicisms,  and  deplores  foreign  influ¬ 
ence  in  Portuguese  verse.  The  selections 
In  this  volume  are  divided  into  four 
groups:  Em  defesa  da  lingua,  Pdtria, 
Virtude,  Liberdade,  Ciencia,  Amarguras 
do  exilio  and  Poesias  v&rias.  The  first  is 
mostly  a  series  of  rimed  lectures  on  style 
and  philology,  the  third  is  filled  with 
protest  against  his  long  exile  from  home, 
a  fugitive  from  the  Inquisition.  The  last 
group,  among  other  things,  contains  a 
few  platonic  love  poems  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  neo-classic  manner.  Why  should 
the  work  of  a  poet  like  Filinto,  so  stiff 


and  laden  to  saturation  with  dry  classical 
learning  and  almost  devoid  of  lyric  spir¬ 
it,  enjoy  such  fame.?  Fidelino  de  Fi- 
gueiredo  finds  a  partial  answer  in  the 
sincere  patriotism  which  pervades  his 
verse,  sympathy  for  him  as  an  exiled 
martyr,  his  great  crusade  against  French 
influence  in  the  national  literature  and 
his  acumen  as  a  critic. — Calvert  /.  Win- 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Simas  Saraiva.  Labaredas.  Bahia, 
Brazil.  Edic.  “Ala.”  1940.  110  pages. 
— This  beautiful  collection  of  poems  is 
published  by  the  cultural  association 
“Ala  das  Letras  e  das  Artes,”  a  select 
group  of  intellectuals  in  the  charming 
Brazilian  city  which  at  one  time  in  the 
distant  past  was  the  largest  in  South 
America.  Sr  Simas  Saraiva  had  already 
demonstrated  in  his  earlier  book  his  au¬ 
thentic  lyric  talent,  emotion,  intensity, 
originality,  wealth  of  images.  As  to  form, 
he  is  quite  as  successful  in  the  classic 
stanzas  as  when  he  writes  in  free  verse. 
Thus  in  this  book,  the  poems  entitled 
A  Terra,  Fatalidade  da  Vida  and  Ao 
oceano  are  skilful  compositions  in  the 
classic  meters,  whereas  the  long  poem 
Visdo  das  caatingas  is  in  free  verse,  poly¬ 
rhythmic,  elastic,  extremely  personal. 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  a  little  better 
in  this  second  manner.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  clear  that  he  chooses  his  rhythms 
to  conform  to  the  character  of  his  poem. 
For  themes  which  arc  intimate,  gentle, 
melancholy,  the  traditional  molds;  for 
his  visions  of  rural  America,  symphonic 
verse,  spontaneous  and  irregular. — Gas¬ 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Amando  Caiuby.  Sapezais  e  tigueras. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Glo- 
bo.  1941.  259  pages. — A  new  edition  of 
a  collection  of  tales  of  the  plains  and 
jungles  of  central  Brazil,  first  published 
in  1921.  Reflecting  the  crude  and  strenu¬ 
ous  life  of  the  pioneer  in  the  wilderness, 
beset  by  perils  on  every  hand,  threatened 
by  disease,  hunger  and  thirst  and  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  aborigines,  these 
talcs  are  at  times  painfully  realistic.  But 
the  author  loves  nature,  and  mingled 
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with  assorted  horrors,  one  reads  of  gi¬ 
gantic  cataracts,  beautiful  sunsets  and 
magnificent  Bora  and  fauna.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  mainly  Indians,  wild  and  partly 
civilized,  Negroes,  mixed-bloods.  There 
are  a  few  educated  men,  such  as  the  en¬ 
gineer  who  is  locating  a  railroad  in  the 
Jungles  of  Matto  Grosso,  an  heroic  speci¬ 
men  of  the  trail  blazers  of  civilization; 
but  these  are  but  a  foil  for  the  primitive 
folk  who  are  the  real  actors  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  stage.  It  is  fortunate  that  an  able 
writer  who  has  mingled  with  these  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing  types  should  record 
his  impressions  of  them. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Tasso  da  Silveira.  So  Tu  Voltaste? 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1941.  242  pages. — The  citation  from  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles  “Abundancia  de  dor 
e  nada  mais — ”  seems  singularly  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  lives  of  this  heterogenous 
group  of  workers  in  an  Instituto  do  Tra- 
balho.  The  depths  and  persistence  of 
their  woes  are  faintly  reminiscent  of  Pio 
Baroja.  But  there  the  resemblance 
ceases,  for  the  story  of  each  character 
is  rounded  to  a  logical  if  not  desirable 
conclusion.  And  at  least  one,  kindly 
Jose  Maria,  has  found  what  is  for  him 
a  working  solution  of  life’s  ills.  As  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Instituto  he  hopes  to  share 
this  solution  (as  found  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Church)  with  these  poor  devils 
under  his  care. 

But  as  Jose  Maria  (before  leaving  to 
take  a  chair  in  the  University!)  reviews 
their  several  life-stories  he  is  reminded 
of  the  ten  lepers  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
Luke.  And  from  the  story  of  the  one 
who  did  (figuratively)  “return  to  give 
thanks,”  we  have  the  title:  “So  tu  Vol¬ 
taste.”  Many  readers  may  feel  that  the 
extreme  measures  which  this  man  used 
in  curing  himself  of  his  abnormal  pas¬ 
sion  constitute  no  solution,  and  that  he, 
with  his  skills,  his  sensitiveness  and  his 
art,  should  have  returned  to  serve  his 
fellow  men.  They  cannot  doubt  his  sin¬ 
cerity  and  his  heroism.  Nor  can  they 
fail  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  quality 
and  deep  poetic  feeling  in  this  work  of 


a  poet  turned  novelist. — Eugenia  Kauf¬ 
man.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Claudio  de  Souza.  Os  amores  nao 
correspond  id  os.  (A  que  nao  quiz  ser 
rainha  de  Portugal  e  do  Brasil.)  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Ediqao  do  P.  E.  N.  Clube  do 
Brasil.  176  pages.  5|000. — This  light 
historical  novel  recreates  the  intrigues 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  and  relates 
the  strange,  sad  life  of  Anne  Marie 
Louise  d’Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  granddaughter  of  Henry 
IV,  and  first  cousin  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  though  attrac¬ 
tive  and  extremely  rich  and  powerful, 
was  unfortunate  in  love  and  saw  other 
maidens,  less  favored  than  herself, 
chosen  for  the  brides  of  rulers  and 
princes.  At  the  age  of  forty-two  she 
finally  married  secretly  the  man  she 
loved,  only  to  find  that  her  love  was 
not  reciprocated.  The  novel  is  entertain¬ 
ing  and  simply  written. — Eunice  Joiner 
Gates.  Texas  Technological  College. 

^  Checheno-lngushsky  foll(lor.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Gihl.  1940.  286  pages.  10.50 
rubles. — The  Chechens  anti  the  In¬ 
gushes  are  two  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus;  together  they  amount 
to  half  a  million,  but  are  quite  different 
in  language  and  lore.  Before  1917,  they 
were  regarded  as  among  the  most  back¬ 
ward  primitives,  and  were  used  by  the 
government  in  punitive  expeditions 
against  rebellious  Russian  peasants. 
Since  the  revolution  the  Chechen-Ingush 
culture  has  made  marked  strides.  The 
present  volume  was  composed  by  the 
IcKal  Union  of  Writers  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  research  institute  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  history.  The  material  presents 
collected  heroic  songs,  lyrics,  fairy-tales, 
legends,  sayings  and  proverbs.  Aside 
from  ancient  folklore,  we  are  offered 
also  contemporary  songs  on  Lenin,  col¬ 
lective  farms,  and  other  Soviet  themes. 
—A.  K. 

^  E.  Stark.  Peterburgsf^aia  Opera  i 
eyo  mastera,  1890-1910.  Leningrad- 
Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1940.  266  pages.  10 
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rubles. — A  thorough  survey  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Imperial  Opera  during  its 
flourishing  period  before  the  first  world 
war.  Mr.  Stark  discusses  the  repertoire, 
the  directors,  and  individual  singers. 
Forty-four  illustrations  help  make  the 
book  a  valuable  guide  for  the  student 
of  opera. — A.  K. 

Teatralnaia  Mosf{ya.  Moskva.  Tsen- 

tralnaia  teatralnaia  kassa.  1940.  392 
pages.  13  rubles. — The  last  pre-war 
guide  to  “Theatrical  Moscow”  takes  one 
on  a  tour  through  the  Soviet  capital, 
concentrating  on  the  “entertaining” 
element.  We  run  through  the  mass  of 
theatres,  musical,  dramatic,  those  of  na¬ 
tional  minorities  and  children’s  the¬ 
atres,  not  omitting  the  circus,  various 
orchestras  and  concert  organizations. 
We  are  given  the  current  and  coming 
repertories  and  programs,  and  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  theatrical  and  artistic  Mus¬ 
covites.  One  finds  a  special  thrill  in  the 
advertisements,  a  feature  seldom  en¬ 
countered  in  Soviet  publications.  Here 
we  are  taken  through  museums  of  art 
and  stagecraft,  opera  and  ballet  organi¬ 
zations,  cinema  studios,  jazz  orchestras 
and  schools,  bookstores,  libraries,  and 
even  restaurants,  one  cafeteria,  haber¬ 
dasheries,  a  “CcKktail  Hall,”  and  an  “In¬ 
stitute  of  Cosmetics  and  Hygiene.”  All 
this  seems  remote  at  the  moment,  with 
the  Muscovites  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
self-defence. — A.  K. 

M.  Gorky.  Izbrannyie  literaturno- 

istorichesi{ie  stat’i.  Moskva.  Gihl. 
1941.  307  pages.  4  rubles. — These  se¬ 
lected  articles  of  Gorky  on  literary  prob¬ 
lems  include  fragments  from  his  out¬ 
line  of  Russian  literature,  intended  as 
a  lecture  course  for  a  workers’  school, 
and  essays  on  Tolstoy,  Korolenko,  Che¬ 
khov,  and  on  more  recent  themes,  end¬ 
ing  with  an  article  on  Socialist  Realism. 
The  whole  volume  may  be  regarded  as 
an  adumbration  of  the  views  expressed 
in  this  last  essay.  All  his  conscious  life 
Gorky  aspired  for  such  an  approach 
to  life  and  man — a  keen  realism  imbued 
with  a  socialistic  outlook.  His  faith  in 


the  liberation  of  man  from  exploitation 
and  the  thralldom  of  things  lent  a  buoy¬ 
ancy  to  his  militant  optimism. — Alex¬ 
ander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  Khrestomatia  po  istorii  russl{Ovo 
teatra  XV III  i  XIX  ve1{ov.  Edited 
by  G.  I.  Goyan.  Leningrad-Moskva.  Is- 
kusstvo.  1940.  335  pages.  10.50  rubles. 
— A  text-book  on  the  history  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  theatre  for  students  of  dramatic 
schools.  It  consists  of  memoirs  and  criti¬ 
cal  notes  by  contemporaries  of  stage 
performances  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  this  day.  The  value 
of  such  material  is  obvious.  The  last 
section  of  the  b<x)k  is  given  over  to  pro¬ 
vincial  theatres,  their  directors  and 
actors. — A.  K. 

^  Klassik}  russl{oy  dramy.  Edited  by 
V.  A.  Desnitsky.  Leningrad-Mos¬ 
kva.  Iskusstvo.  1940.  387  pages.  17 
rubles. — This  volume  of  “Classics  of 
Russian  Drama”  consists  of  fourteen  es¬ 
says  by  twelve  authors  on  Russian 
dramatists,  from  Fonvizin  to  Gorky.  G. 
Gukovsky  has  a  comprehensive  article 
on  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  is  also 
the  author  of  the  paper  on  Fonvizin. 
The  other  papers  deal  with  individual 
nineteenth  century  writers.  Only  three 
out  of  the  thirteen  men  were  profession¬ 
al  playwrights;  Fonvizin,  Ostrovsky, 
and  Sukhovo-Kobylin.  Griboyedov  may 
be  considered  as  a  dramatist  par  excel¬ 
lence.  With  the  rest  of  them  play-writ- 
ing  was  a  side  issue.  Pushkin,  Lermon¬ 
tov,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  Salty- 
kov-Shchedrin,  Chekhov,  Gorky  owe 
their  fame  to  their  poems,  stories,  and 
novels.  Even  A.  K.  Tolstoy,  author  of  a 
dramatic  trilogy,  is  better  known,  and 
deservedly,  as  a  lyric  f)oet  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  popular  historical  novel  (Prince 
Serebrianny).  The  authors  of  the  essays 
deal  with  their  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  literature,  only  lightly  touching 
on  the  theatrical  side.  The  volume  is 
thus  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Russian  dramatic  literature.  The 
development  of  the  Russian  stage  has 
its  own  history,  largely  independent  of 
the  repertoire. — A.  K. 
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*  N.  Piksanov.  Gorily  Poet.  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Goslitizdat.  1940.  199  pages. 

4  rubles. — Gorky  himself  regarded  his 
verses  ironically,  and  used  them  occas¬ 
ionally  in  his  stories  and  plays  as  popular 
songs  or  to  expose  the  folly  of  a  charac¬ 
ter.  Professor  Piksanov  attempts  to  re¬ 
habilitate  Gorky  as  a  poet.  He  quotes 
from  his  numerous  poems  (a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  these  is  forthcoming),  and  in¬ 
sists  that  from  his  childhood  to  his  death 
he  had  a  natural  tendency  for  rhythm 
and  rhyme.  Personally,  I  agree  with 
Gorky’s  appraisal  of  his  verses  as  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  to  his  prose.  His  prose  at  times 
approaches  poetry,  both  in  contents  and 
in  rhythm.  His  early  prose  allegories, 
such  as  “The  Song  of  the  Falcon,”  “The 
Song  of  the  Stormy  Petrel,”  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  versification,  and  have  been 
recited  as  blank  verse.  It  is  futile,  how¬ 
ever,  and  unnecessary,  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  one  of  Gorky’s  minor  gifts. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  Uteraturnoic  nasledie  G.  V.  Ple/(- 
hanova.  v.VIII,  part  I.  Moskva.  So- 

zeciz.  1940.  306  pages.  9.75  rubles. — 
The  first  part  of  volume  VIII  of  the 
Literary  Heritage  of  Plekhanov  contains 
material  for  the  years  1883-1894.  This 
was  the  period  of  “Liberation  of  Labor,” 
the  first  Russian  Marxian  group,  organ¬ 
ized  by  Plekhanov  in  1883.  The  letters 
and  articles  collected  in  this  volume  illus¬ 
trate  the  struggle  carried  on  by  the  early 
Russian  Social-Democrats  both  against 
Capitalism  and  against  such  non-Marx¬ 
ian  revolutionists  as  Anarchists  and 
members  of  the  Russian  Will  of  the 
People  group.  Already  then  Plekhanov 
displayed  a  scientifically  clear  mind, 
capable  of  distinguishing  friend  from 
foe  and  romantic  phrases  from  dialectic 
materialism.  In  these  formative  years  of 
Russian  Marxism  Plekhanov  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  that  culminated  in  1917.  Ironically 
tragic  was  the  fact  that  Plekhanov  found 
the  Bolshevik  victory  distasteful,  and 
died  shortly  after  it,  broken  and  isolated. 


a  victim  of  Menshevik  doctrinairism.— 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  William  Shakespeare.  Izbrannyic 
sochineniya  v  chetyrekjt  toma\h. 
volume  I:  Hamlet,  tr.  by  M.  L.  Lozin¬ 
sky;  Macbeth,  tr.  by  S.  M.  Soloviov; 
King  Lear,  tr.  by  T.  L.  Shchepkina- 
Kupernik.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Detizdat. 
1938.  522  pages.  9  rubles. — The  popu¬ 
larity  of  Shakespeare  in  Soviet  Russia  b 
continuing  to  grow  both  on  the  Russian 
stage  and  on  the  numerous  stages  of 
national  minorities.  Gordon  Craig,  who 
a  few  years  ago  observed  the  “most  su¬ 
perb”  performance  of  King  Lear  by  the 
Jewish  Theatre  in  Moscow,  would  more 
recently  find  the  Shakespeare  repertoire 
spreading  to  remote  corners  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  from  the  Far  East  to  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Central  Asia.  Along  with  the 
performances  has  grown  the  number  of 
new  translations  of  Shakespearean  plays. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  four  projected 
volumes  of  selected  plays  by  Shakes¬ 
peare  for  advanced  school-children.  One 
is  struck  by  the  high  quality  of  the 
translations,  by  the  careful  annotations, 
and  by  such  features  as  a  mythological 
dictionary  at  the  end  and  a  number  of 
reproductions  from  Delacroix,  John  Gil¬ 
bert,  Richard  Westfall,  Sir  Joshua  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Vogel,  Robert  Smirke,  and  J.  Barry. 
The  three  translators  have  combined 
faithfulness  to  the  original  with  their 
own  poetic  merit. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

^  N.  Verkhovsky,  editor.  Literatur- 
naya  estrada.  Leningrad-Moskva. 
Iskusstvo.  1940.  340  pages.  14  rubles.— 
“The  Literary  Estrade”  is  an  anthology 
of  current  platform  readings  by  profes¬ 
sional  reciters  and  celebrated  actors.  Only 
a  few  of  the  titles  present  exact  repro¬ 
ductions  of  original  compositions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of 
what  might  be  termed  literary  montage, 
extracts  from  novels,  stories,  long  poems, 
limited  to  twenty  minutes  of  recitatiM. 
In  most  cases  the  montage  is  done  with 
•skill  and  literary  acumen.  The  profes- 
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sional  reciter  knows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  reader  and  a  listener,  and  he 
prepares  the  text  accordingly.  He  takes 
few  liberties  with  the  author,  such  as 
the  occasional  insertion  of  a  word  or  a 
phrase.  His  main  task  is  so  to  condense 
the  original  composition  as  to  retain  its 
flavor  and  characteristics.  Several  au¬ 
thors  who  heard  their  “extracts”  felt 
fully  satisfied.  One  example  is  that  of 
The  Iron  Flood  by  Serafimovich;  its 
condensation  by  the  reciter,  L.  Rud- 
skaya,  is  masterly,  and  it  pleased  Sera¬ 
fimovich  greatly.  With  the  exception  of 
excerpts  from  Gorky,  the  repertory  in 
this  volume  represents  Soviet  writers 
only,  although  the  programs  of  plat¬ 
form  readings  include  also  Pushkin, 
Gogol,  L.  Tolstoy,  Mcrimce,  Maupas¬ 
sant,  Romain  Roland,  and  other  Russian 
and  foreign  authors. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

^  A.  Afinogenov.  Mashen/^a.  Moskva- 

Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1941. 69  pages. 
1.40  rubles. — This  is  the  last  play  by  the 
popular  Soviet  dramatist,  recently  re¬ 
ported  killed  by  a  bomb.  The  theme  is 
old,  but  eternally  stirring:  an  old  grouch, 
an  isolated  scholar,  coming  in  contact 
with  youth,  an  adolescent  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  with  the  resulting  rejuvenation. — 
A.K. 

*  M.  Svetlov.  Dvadtsat  let  spustia. 

Moskva-Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1941. 
71  pages.  1.60  rubles. — Svedov  is  well 
known  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  his  lyrics 
and  ballads,  most  of  which  have  been 
put  to  music,  and  for  one  or  two  plays. 
The  present  “dramatic  poem,”  Twenty 
Years  Later,  brings  in  the  theme  of 
Three  Musl^eteers  somewhat  whim¬ 
sically.  A  group  of  Young  Communists 
during  the  Civil  War  of  1919  occupy 
the  stage  and  portray  the  heroism  and 
sufferings  of  the  period.  They  are  young 
and  they  dream  and  read  and  write 
poetry.  One  of  them,  Sasha,  is  reading 
Dumas’  Twenty  Years  Later,  and  is  in¬ 
fected  with  its  romantic  phraseology. 
The  play  has  humor  and  pathos. — 
A.  K. 


*  A.  Serafimovich.  Sohranie  sochi- 
neniy.  v.l.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  372 

pages.  10  rubles. — One  of  the  oldest  liv¬ 
ing  authors,  Serafimovich  has  been  re¬ 
published  many  times.  The  present  first 
volume  of  his  collected  works  includes 
his  early  stories,  from  1899  to  1901.  Most 
of  them  are  decidedly  inferior  to  Sera¬ 
fimovich’s  later  works,  such  as  A  Town 
in  the  Steppes,  or  the  civil  war  novel  that 
made  him  popular.  The  Iron  Flood.  In 
the  preface  the  author  argues  that  the 
inclusion  of  his  poor  composidons  may 
“show  the  reader  of  today  how  much 
pressure  the  bourgeois-capitalistic  order 
exerted  on  the  writer,  and  how  the 
writer,  overcoming  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  environment,  was  coming  closer 
to  the  proletariat  and  to  bolshevism.” — 
A.  K. 

^  Mate  Zalka.  Izbrannoie.  Moskva. 

Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1941.  590  pages. 
14.50  rubles. — At  the  age  of  twenty  in 
1916,  the  Hungarian  Zalka  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  army  as  a  war- 
prisoner.  He  became  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  civil 
war  in  Spain  he  acquired  an  almost 
legendary  fame  as  General  Lucaez;  he 
died  in  battle. 

The  collected  fiction  by  Zalka,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Hungarian,  comprises 
seventeen  stories  and  one  novel,  Dober- 
do.  In  practically  all  of  them  one  is 
aware  of  an  autobiographical  strain.  The 
theme  is  war  and  revolution,  displayed 
against  an  international  background.  A 
good  narrator,  the  author  depicts  the 
universal  drama  of  class  conflicts,  both 
at  the  front  and  in  the  rear,  with  the 
ever-present  call  to  batde  for  human 
rights  and  an  invariable  note  of  faith 
in  ultimate  victory. — A.  K. 

*  Jorjo  Tadic.  Promet  putnikja  u 
starom  Dubrovnikju  (Foreign  Trade 

in  Old  Dubrovnik).  Dubrovnik.  Tur- 
isti^ki  Savez.  1939.  336  pages. — Often, 
looking  through  the  history  books  in 
my  library,  I  am  astounded  at  the  dis¬ 
graceful  lack  of  source  material  on 
Balkan  history  in  English.  Dubrovnik 
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is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  and  tlie  above 
work  by  the  well-known  Dalmatian  his¬ 
torian  is  most  welcome  because  it  throws 
a  new  light  on  a  fascinating  subject, 
namely,  the  history  of  foreign  trade  in 
the  Balkans.  One  by  one  they  pass  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  the  cavalcade  of  the  great 
and  near-great  guests  of  Ragusa,  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Lion-hearted,  Sigismund,  Erich 
IX,  king  of  Denmark,  etc.  One  chapter 
tells  the  reader  of  the  pilgrims  who,  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  stopped  in 
Dubrovnik;  another  of  the  French 
travel-writers.  Throughout  all  the  chap¬ 
ters  is  a  host  of  facts  which  will  delight 
the  historian  seeking  material  for  a 
study  of  a  city  that  was  the  nerve-center 
of  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Anthony 
J.  Klan^ar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prezihov  Voranc.  Pozganica.  Lju¬ 
bljana.  Nasa  zaloiba.  1939.  420 
pages. — Poiganica  is  a  mountain  in  Aus¬ 
tria  which  many  centuries  ago  was  the 
property  of  a  poor  Slovene  commune  of 
p)easants  and  workers,  called  Jazbina. 
German  counts  had  stolen  it  from  the 
Slovene  peasants  and  secured  it  for  them¬ 
selves  by  means  of  complicated  laws. 
For  many  decades  the  Slovene  peasants 
sued  for  their  mountain,  but  it  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  counts.  Through  cen¬ 
turies  of  injustice,  the  city  of  Jazbina 
became  sinister,  unfriendly  and  wise;  its 
inhabitants  were  as  immovable  as  the 
steep  slopes  of  their  mountain.  But  even 
in  this  sinister  community,  the  people 
knew  that  Austria  was  decaying  and  that 
its  fall  would  bring  a  new  government 
which  would  give  them  back  their 
mountain. 

Austria  does  fall,  and  the  shepherd 
Petruh  comes  down  from  the  hills  to 
find  the  inhabitants  of  M^zica  Valley 
avenging  themselves  on  their  former 
oppressors  and  waiting  for  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  them  bread  and  justice. 
The  national  guard,  volunteers  of  the 
idealist  Malgaj,  Slovene  nationalists, 
Germanized  Carinthian  Slovenes,  so¬ 
cialists,  all  the  evil  and  good  forces  of 
the  mountain  join  in  the  struggle  for 


power.  Brother  kills  brother.  Then  the 
former  German  masters  and  oppressors 
return.  Injustice  restores  a  decadent  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jazbina  again 
set  fire  to  Poiganica.  On  all  this  con¬ 
fusion  and  violence  descends  the  plebis¬ 
cite  and  its  unfortunate  outcome.  A 
cause  is  lost  but  fight  on!  On! — Anthony 
f.  Klancar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“Intelligence  is  a  short-cut  through 
the  wilderness  of  ideas.” — Paul  Eld- 
ridge. 

“Time,  Restless  Ant,  is  building  cease¬ 
lessly.  Eternity,  Sacred  Ox,  raises  and 
lowers  his  mighty  hoof.” — Paul  Eld- 
ridge. 

The  German  government  has  ordered 
the  discontinuance  of  the  so-called  “Ger¬ 
man”  script  in  schools  and  its  complete 
replacement  by  the  “Latin”  script.  Ger¬ 
man  publications  have  in  general  re¬ 
placed  the  Fraktur  by  the  Antiqua. 

“Those  two  immortals,  Abel  Hermant 
and  Abel  Bonnard,  are  champions  of  ! 
collaboration  with  Germany.  They  used  j 
to  be  known  as  the  two  Abels.  Now 
they  call  them  the  two  Cains.” — ^From  ! 
Pour  la  Victoire,  New  York  City.  ' 

“Our  citizens  will  have  to  learn  at 
least  one  foreign  language.  The  reason 
is  not  that  they  can  sell  things  to  the 
Brazilians,  or  study  German  medical 
books  or  appreciate  those  beauties  of 
Homer  which  are  lost  in  translation. 
Nor  is  it  because  they  will  gain  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  recognizing  the  Latin  root  of 
the  word  satisfaction.  It  is  not  even  be¬ 
cause  grubbing  for  roots  is  good  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  is  because  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  their  own  language  unless  they 
have  studied  another.  The  native  of  any 
country  is  immersed  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  never  sees  it  as  a  linguistic 
structure.  He  cannot  learn  what  he 
ought  to  know  about  language  from 
talking  about  his  own.” — President  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hutchins,  in  Harpers  Magazine. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Wc  learned  only  a  few  weeks  back 
that  Emil  Lucka  died  in  Vienna  some 
time  last  year.  We  have  not  learned  the 
date  of  his  passing,  but  we  do  know 
that  he  reckoned  the  day  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  conquerors  marched  into  Vienna 
the  day  of  his  spiritual  death.  Adolf 
Bartels,  in  his  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Uteratur,  conscientiously  inscribes  Emil 
Lucka  as  “ein  Wiener  Jude  oder  Halb- 
jude.”  There  have  been  Vienna  Jews 
and  half-Jews  who  left  Austria  and 
started  life  elsewhere,  although  one  of 
them,  who  had  gone  to  Brazil  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  thriving  there,  found  it  so 
hard  to  forget  that  he  committed  sui¬ 
cide.  Emil  Lucka  had  come  to  be 
a  personal  friend  of  ours,  although  we 
never  met  him  face  to  face.  We  had 
published  B.  Q.  Morgan’s  article  on 
him  in  1935  (Spring  number,  page  131), 
and  he  wrote  for  us  his  spiritual  auto¬ 
biography  (My  Quest  of  the  Ultimates, 
Autumn,  1938,  page  407).  There  had 
been  a  pleasant  interchange  of  letters, 
and  he  had  promised  Booths  Abroad 
more  help.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1939, 
came  a  big  package,  nearly  a  score  of 
typewritten  manuscripts,  with  one 
which  had  reached  the  pr(X)f-sheet 
stage,  and  with  a  quiet  letter.  The  drift 
of  the  letter  was  something  as  follows: 
“I  am  giving  you  these  unpublished 
essays  of  mine.  Do  what  you  please  with 
them.  Publish  them  if  you  choose,  in 
your  magazine  or  another.  I  cannot  pub¬ 
lish  any  longer  here,  and  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  not  write  any  more  (he  was  born 
in  1877).”  We  answered  him,  but  we 
have  never  heard  from  him  since.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life.  His  manuscript  essays  deal 
with  such  varied  subjects  as  Murillo, 
Dostoevsl(y,  Aphorisms,  The  Meaning 
of  Life.  They  are  sober,  searching,  some¬ 
times  difficult;  we  don’t  see  such  essays 
in  any  American  magazine.  And  since 


they  deal  with  matters  which  can  wait, 
we  haven’t  reached  them  yet.  But  we 
expect  to  publish  some  or  all  of  them, 
in  Boo^s  Abroad  or  elsewhere,  as  he 
suggested.  We  must.  Emil  Lucka,  skil¬ 
ful  novelist,  graceful  poet,  sane  and 
penetrating  thinker,  was  one  of  the 
finest  talents  of  his  time.  He  had  a  mes¬ 
sage,  and  the  fact  that  he  stopped  writ¬ 
ing  when  he  was  still  in  his  best  years, 
is  another  indictment  of  totalitarian 
brutality  and  folly. 

*  *  « 

In  an  article  delicately  labeled  Hermes 
o  de  la  Comunicacidn  Humana,  in  the 
July-to-September  number  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico  quarterly  Filosofta  y 
Letras,  that  edifying  traveling  encyclo¬ 
pedia  Alfonso  Reyes,  besides  sketching 
usefully  the  history  of  human  devices 
for  the  communication  of  thought,  here 
and  there  speculates  cautiously  as  to  the 
drift  of  it  all.  It  is  possible  that  the  in¬ 
vention  of  writing  in  itself,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  increasing  number  of  devices 
for  cataloguing  information  and  making 
it  instantly  available,  may  in  time  lead 
to  so  perfect  an  arrangement  that  the 
race  will  relapse  unanimously  into  a 
state  of  amnesia.  The  typewriter  may 
eventually  be  used  so  universally  that 
ability  to  write  with  a  pen  may  become 
a  rare  accomplishment;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  many  thousands  of  us 
who  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  write 
already.  Advances  in  photography,  roto¬ 
gravure,  micro-photography  will  cer¬ 
tainly  in  time  play  havoc  in  the  ranks 
of  printers  and  proofreaders.  Poets  will 
not  always  be  under  the  necessity,  as 
was  Horace,  of  crawling  out  of  a  warm 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
struggle  with  whatever  lighting  appli¬ 
ances  were  then  at  the  disposal  of  a 
prosperous  Roman,  in  order  to  record 
painfully,  with  scratchy  stylus  on  gritty 
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tablets,  the  elusive  inspiration  which 
might  hy  that  time  have  partially  or 
completely  evaporated.  Even  now  the 
up-to-date  poet  could  install  a  dicta¬ 
phone  in  such  a  way  that  the  flip  of  a 
Anger  would  set  it  going  instantly,  and 
might  have  the  Muse’s  message  recorded 
before  Horace  had  found  his  bed-slip¬ 
pers.  Are  modern  versiAers  better  poets 
for  these  conveniences?  How  much  of 
this  and  the  like  of  this  is  uplifting  the 
race,  and  how  much  is  pulling  it  down? 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  our 
technical  progress  has  done  the  world 
more  harm  than  can  be  undone  in  a 
century.  But  for  good  or  ill,  it  is  in 
man’s  nature  to  keep  tinkering  at  things. 
Isn’t  this,  by  the  way,  a  better  deAnition 
of  man  than  Plato’s  (say  we,  not  senor 
Reyes):  Man  is  the  animal  that  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  changing  things? 

•  •  • 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Winifred 
Smith  of  Vassar  College’s  Experimental 
Theater,  and  incidentally  one  of  our 
most  highly  appreciated  contributors, 
for  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  review  of  Stefan  Zweig’s  Jeremias 
on  page  183  of  our  Spring  Number 
gives  no  hint  that  the  b(X)k  is  a  re-edi¬ 
tion.  Jeremias  Arst  appeared  in  1918, 
and  an  English  translation,  by  the  Pauls, 
was  handsomely  published  in  New 
York  by  Thomas  Selzer  in  1922.  We  are 
sorry  this  information  was  not  furnished 
with  the  review. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Amirico  Castro  and  Latin  America 

Dear  Sir: 

For  the  second  time  the  review  Bool(s 
Abroad  ...  is  indulging  in  assailing  me 
apparendy  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  do¬ 
ing  it.  Last  year  Books  Abroad  repro¬ 
duced  the  statement  of  an  Argendne 
blackmailer  in  which  my  name  was 


smeared  along  with  those  of  the  most 
important  Spanish  writers.  Now  an 
anonymous  pen  tries  to  discredit  my 
book,  Iberoamerica,  on  the  ground  that 
I  am  playing  the  role  of  an  instructor 
and  a  boss  toward  Latin  America.  The 
truth  is  that  my  book  is  an  elementary 
classbook  for  Americans  in  which  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  tell  the  truth  about  Latin 
America.  I  would  not  say  that  if  the 
most  outstanding  Latin  American  writ¬ 
ers  had  not  conArmed  my  impression 
that  I  was  right  in  telling  the  truth  about 
the  history  of  our  neighbors. 

If  the  anonymous  reviewer  of  my 
book  had  read  important  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  reviews  he  would  have  found  that 
the  Re  vista  de  Historia  de  America, 
1941,  number  12,  pp.  136-139,  says 
among  other  things  speaking  about  my 
book:  “The  national  life  is  expounded 
brilliantly  in  a  series  of  accurate  pic¬ 
tures.  In  them,  the  author  not  only 
makes  use  of  his  historical  and  cultural 
knowledge  but  also  of  his  experience  as 
an  acute  and  observing  traveler  .  .  . 
Since  Castro’s  insistent  purpose  is  to 
compare  our  spiritual  traits  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  bound  to  earthly  things  which 
lacks  them,  it  would  not  have  been 
amiss  for  him  to  have  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  those  tendencies  which,  without 
being  mechanical,  determine  a  disregard 
of  spiritual  values  cKcasionally  in  our 
countries:  sensuality,  rule  of  force,  cor¬ 
ruption,  religious  feeling  devoid  of  in¬ 
ward  qualities,  etc.  These  factors  arc 
no  less  inhuman  than  the  substitution 
for  spiritual  values  of  technology  and 
the  machine.  These  commentaries  reveal 
to  the  reader  the  depth  attained  by  Cas¬ 
tro’s  book.  If  we  accept  his  criterion  the 
development  which  he  achieves  is  mag- 
niAcent.”  This  review  is  signed  by  Silvio 
Zavala,  according  to  whom  I  have  been 
too  indulgent  toward  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life. 

No  less  a  writer  than  Alfonso  Reyes 
says  in  a  letter:  “I  received  and  devoured 
your  book  IberoamSrica  and  appreciated 
enthusiastically  the  general  thesis  con¬ 
cerning  the  contrast  of  the  two  great 
civilizations.  I  believe  I  have  grasped 
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the  pedagogical  and  nobly  sincere  pur¬ 
pose  of  your  book.  I  do  not  know  if 
people  would  not  be  alarmed  a  little  by 
your  disregard  for  routine  and  automatic 
ideas  which  are  current  on  this  subject. 
Your  work  represents  a  tremendous  la¬ 
bor  as  a  study  and  as  a  synthesis.” 
Afranio  Peixoto,  the  prominent  Brazil¬ 
ian  writer,  congratulates  me  for  the  “Pa- 
ginas  de  ouro”  of  Iberoamirica. 

I  believe  therefore  that  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  criticisms  have  at  least  the  same 
weight  as  the  one  so  unfriendly  printed 
in  Bookji  Abroad.  Do  you  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  have  this 
letter  published  in  Boo\s  Abroad? 

Americo  Castro.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 

(We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
print  these  favorable  judgments  of  a 
valuable  book.  We  regret  that  our  only 
mention  of  this  reader  to  date  (scarcely 
an  “unfriendly  anonymous  review”  as 
Professor  Castro  terms  it,  but  an  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  expressing  partial  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  critical  discussion  of  it  by 
Jose  Luis  Martinez  in  Letras  de  Mexico, 
although  written  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit),  dealt  mainly  with  what  seemed 
to  us  defects  in  the  book  (See  our  num¬ 
ber  for  Spring,  1942,  page  145).  We  re¬ 
gret  even  more  that  a  fretful  paragraph 
by  Jose  Gabriel,  which  because  of  its 
literary  interest  we  quoted  verbatim, 
without  comment,  from  Timdn  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  (See  our  issue  for  Winter, 
1941,  at  page  63),  criticized  the  political 
attitude  of  a  score  of  distinguished 
Spaniards,  of  whom  Professor  Castro 
happened  to  be  one.  If  we  were  “assail¬ 
ing”  Professor  Castro  “for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  doing  it,”  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  have  aimed  at  him  directly  instead 
of  closing  our  eyes  and  firing  birdshot 
at  a  whole  generation  of  eminent  Span¬ 
ish  intellectuals.  We  have  published 
highly  complimentary  reviews  of  other 
hooks  by  Professor  Castro  (see  B.  A. 
Vol.  4,  p.  54;  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  p.  36;  Vol. 

P-  11)  because  they  deserved  appro¬ 
bation;  and  we  hope  to  continue  to  do 
*0' — The  Editors). 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Booths  Abroad  on  my  suggested 
list  of  one  hundred  books  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  library  in  Spanish  American  lit¬ 
erature,  but  I  am  considerably  astonished 
at  changes  made  in  the  list  since  it  left 
my  hands.  Since  I  was  given  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  proof-read  a  list  still  ascribed 
to  me — though  with  omissions,  addi¬ 
tions,  and  superimposed  errors — think 
it  only  just  to  ask  you  to  publish  this 
list  of  corrections. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  to  hold 
me  responsible  for  listing  the  gaucho 
novels  of  Eduardo  Gutierrez  or  Lugones’ 
El  payador  or  Reyes’  Visidn  de  Andhuac 
as  poetry,  or  of  Ascasubi’s  Santos  Vega 
as  drama,  or  for  such  strange  spellings 
as  Argiiedas,  Ascisubi,  Los  sangurimas, 
Barbara,  Canaima,  and  Orreco  Luco.  I 
would  also  change  the  spelling  of  Cas- 
tillian  and  Read.  La  vida  y  pasidn  de 
America  latina  should  read  Vida  y 
pasidn  de  la  cultura  en  America,  and 
Cantos  de  la  vida  should  be  Cantos  de 
vida  y  esperanza.  And,  this  my  own 
error,  Portillo  y  Rojas  should  be  listed 
under  L6pez-Portillo  y  Rojas.  ' 

As  for  the  title,  I  note  that  the  outside 
cover  lists  “The  ‘Indispensable’  Latin- 
American  books”  whereas  the  title  inside 
the  review  indicates  that  the  list  was  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  only  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  field.  Since  neither  title  shows  that 
the  list  was  intended  to  cover  only  lit¬ 
erature — and  such  literary  tools  as  his¬ 
tories  of  literature,  etc. — this  doubtless 
explains  the  addition  of  scattered  items 
on  history  and  “public  questions.” 
Again,  I  suspect  that  it  is  only  because 
of  disagreement  as  to  which  editions  of 
Dario’s  work  should  be  used  that  his 
Azul  now  remains  omitted,  and  if  Dr. 
Torres  Rfoseco’s  Novelistas  contempo- 
rdneos  de  America  is  added  to  this  list 
— as  it  undoubtedly  should  be,  though 
it  was  published  since  the  list  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you — so,  also,  we  should 
doubtless  add  Alegrfa’s  new  prize  novel. 

Despite  all  such  changes,  however,  I 
feel  that  our  list  will  prove  of  practical 
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utility  and  value,  and  of  course  this  is 
our  main  interest. 

Very  truly  yours,  Madaline  W.  Nich¬ 
ols.  Library  of  Congress. 

Dear  Sir: 

...  I  must  confess  that  the  symposium 
on  the  indispensable  books  about  Latin 
America  leaves  the  impression  of  con¬ 
siderable  confusion.  Entirely  aside  from 
the  question  of  evaluation,  where  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion  must  be  maintained,  I 
am  surprised  to  find  my  Vision  de  And- 
huac  included  in  poetry,  whereas  it  is  a 
prose  work.  But  such  errors  are  always 
creeping  into  any  sort  of  collaboration. 
Years  ago  I  undertook  a  similar  investi¬ 
gation  in  that  review  of  mine  Monterrey, 
under  the  title  El  aseo  de  America.  I 
confess  that  the  results  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Consequently  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  what  such  tasks  entail. — Alfonso 
Reyes.  Mexico  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Winter 
issue  of  Boo/^s  Abroad,  which,  as  usual, 
is  chuck  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  symposium  entitled  “The 
Indispensable  Latin- American  Books.” 
It  was  not  clear  to  me  what  these  books 
were  supposed  to  be  indispensable  for. 
It  is  stated  that  the  collection  might  be 
used  as  a  nucleus  for  a  working  library, 
but  would  this  be  a  working  library  for 
an  undergraduate  student,  a  graduate 
student,  or  for  a  professor.?  Because  the 
problem  of  the  basic  books  necessary  to 
implement  our  courses  in  various  Latin 
American  subjects  was  discussed  yester¬ 
day  in  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  at  the  State  Department,  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  sug¬ 
gestion  on  this  whole  problem. 

Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  conduct  a  series  of  symposia  to  be 
participated  in  principally  by  those  per¬ 
sons  actually  giving  courses  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  on  the  various  Latin  American 
subjects.?  There  was  no  agreement  yes¬ 
terday  as  to  the  percentage  of  students 


in  these  courses  able  to  read  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  In  case  the  number  is  small, 
as  I  suspect  it  is,  it  would  be  well  first 
to  know  what  are  the  20  or  25  basic 
Latin  American  books  that  ought  to  be 
translated  and  made  available  to  college 
students  in  convenient  form,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  introductory  studies  and  notes. 
There  would  still  remain,  of  course,  the 
necessity  of  discovering  what  books  are 
considered  essential  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  various  courses  on  Latin 
American  subjects.  This  might  be  done 
by  fields,  such  as  history,  literature,  eco¬ 
nomics,  etc. 

If  this  is  done,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  Professor  Leavitt  has  a  gcxxl  point 
when  he  says  that  a  list  should  contain 
full  bibliographical  information.  I  will 
even  go  farther.  I  believe  such  a  list 
should  contain  information  on  the  price 
of  each  item  and  whether  they  are  now 
available  for  purchase,  because  this  is  a 
question  many  professors  and  college 
librarians  will  want  to  know. 

If  I  may  blow  our  own  horn  for  a 
moment,  I  should  hope  that  somewhere 
there  would  be  a  recognition  that  the 
Handbook  of  Latin  American  Studies 
is  the  only  annual  bibliography  where 
you  may  find  a  selected  bibliography  on 
the  Latin  American  publications  of  the 
previous  year. — Lewis  Hanl{e.  Library 
of  Congress. 

Panorama  (Washington,  D.  C.)  for 
January  lists  the  following  new  Latin- 
American  magazines:  Afirmacidn,  pub¬ 
lic  questions,  Rio  Negro  1269,  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay;  Ars,  art  and  literature, 
Avenida  Juarez,  60,  Mexico  City; 
Flecha,  anti-fascist,  Managua,  Nica¬ 
ragua;  Movimiento,  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence,  Corrientes  1258,  Buenos  Aires; 
Planalto,  literature,  Rua  Xavier,  70  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil;  Pdrtico,  literature,  Lama- 
drid  387,  Buenos  Aires;  Presencia,  cul¬ 
ture,  Alfonso  Herrera,  107,  Mexico  City; 
Revista  del  Cdribe,  culture,  Colisco  a 
Peinero,  65,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Tzun- 
pame,  anthropology  and  allied  subjects, 
Museo  Nacional,  San  Salvador,  El  Sal¬ 
vador. 


The  Once  Over 


Trench  Literature 

<<  Pierre  Brodin.  Les  Ecrivains  Francois 
de  I' entre-deux-guerres.  Montreal.  Vali- 
quette.  1942.  376  pp.  $1.50. — Gidc,  Val¬ 
ery,  Giraudoux,  Romains,  etc. 

William  Kenneth  Cornell.  Adolphe 
Rette.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1942.  303  pp.  $3.00. — The  enfant 
terrible  of  Symbolism. 

^  Lois  Gaudin.  Les  Lettres  Anglaises 
dans  I’Encyclopedie.  New  York.  Pri¬ 
vately  printed  (184  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn).  1942.  256  pp. — Doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation. 

Andre  Maurois.  Cinq  visages  de 
I’amour.  New  York.  Didier.  (Union  As¬ 
sociated  Publishers).  1941.  $1.50. — 
f  Heroines  of  Proust,  Flaubert,  Mme.  de 
Lafayette,  Rousseau,  Stendhal. 

I  Henri  Peyre.  Le  Classicisme  Fran- 
*  (ais.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942. 

281  pp. — A  searching  study, 
t  *  Paul  Theurillat.  Armand  Godoy  chez 
Saint  Francois.  Fribourg.  St.  Paul.  1941. 
7  pp. — The  Cuban-French  poet  finds  his 
vocation. 

'  French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  *  Andre  Demaison.  Intrigues  de  la 

I  Foret.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1941.  24 

I  francs. — Insignificant  human  passions 

1  set  against  the  majesty  of  nature. 

*  Pierre  Dominique.  Corps  d  Corps. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1941.  24  francs. — 

’  Three  long-shorts. 

*  Claude  Eylan.  Jardin  26.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1942. 217  pp.  $1.25. — Stormy 
love  in  the  South  Seas. 

*  Maurice  Genevoix.  UHirondelle  qui 
fit  le  printemps.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1941.  23  francs. — An  elongated  fable. 

*  Colette  Henri-Ardel.  Pecheuse 
d’ Ames.  Paris.  Plon.  1941.  209  pp. — 
Salvation  through  suffering. 

L^s  Oeuvres  Nouvelles.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1942.  253  pp. — First 
of  a  projected  series  of  collections  rem¬ 


iniscent  of  a  popular  French  series  of  a 
few  years  back.  Authors  include  Andre 
Maurois,  Christian  Megret,  Serge  Fleury, 
Maurice  E.  Coindreau,  Alain  de  Cc. 

^  Damase  Potvin.  Un  ancien  contait. . . 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  172  pp. — Yarn 
from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

^  Vladimir  Pozner.  Deuil  en  24  heures. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  331  pp. 
$1.50. — A  novel  of  the  fall  of  France. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Sdsette  dScouvre 
V Amdrique.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
gaise.  1942. 287  pp. — A  Frenchman  takes 
refuge  in  New  York. 

^  Robert  de  Roquebrune.  Contes  du 
soir  et  de  la  nuit.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
151  pp.  $.75. — Canadian  short  stories. 

^  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery.  Pilote  de 
Guerre.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1942.  253  pp. — “Perplexed  but  not  in 
despair.” 

French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  M.  P.  Bessand-Massenet.  UEsprit  de 
Bourgeoisie,  ou  Rien  ne  renseigne 
comme  les  Visages.  Paris.  Plon.  1941. — 
An  attack  on  the  bourgeois  spirit,  from 
the  Revolution  on.  Preface  by  Paul 
Morand. 

^  Maurice  Edgar  Coindreau.  La  Farce 
est  jouee.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1942.  307  pp. — Twenty-five  years  in  the 
French  theater. 

^  Pierre  Daviault.  A  venturers.  Artistes, 
Grands  Hommes.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 
1942.  239  pp. — Friends  gained  through 
reading. 

^  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Gens  de  T he- 
dtre  que  fai  connus,  1900-1940.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  262  pp.  $1.75. — 
Bernhardt,  Guitry,  D’Annunzio,  etc. 

^  Pierre  Lazareff.  Derniere  Edition. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  430  pp. 
$1.75. — The  press  and  the  fall  of  France. 
^  J.  Lucas-Dubreton.  Le  Mardchal  Ney. 
Paris.  Artheme  Fayard.  1941. — The 
man  rather  than  the  general. 
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*  Emil  Ludwig.  Staline.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aisc.  1942.  165  pp. — An 
essay  in  biography. 

*  Souvenirs  d’Edouard  de  Mondisir. 
Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1942.  60  pp. — The  founder  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Seminary,  a  contemporary  of 
Chateaubriand  in  America. 

*  Hermann  Rauschning.  Trompis  par 
Hitler.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942. 
257  pp.  $1.50. — How  National  Socialism 
swallowed  up  all  hope  for  a  free  Ger¬ 
many. 

*  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quibec.  I,  VII  and  IX.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Valiquette.  1942.  409,  283,  and 
315  pp.  $1.00  each. — Three  volumes  in 
an  encyclopedia. 

*  Cardinal  C.  Salotti.  La  hienheureuse 
Anna-Maria  Taigi.  Montreal.  Vali¬ 
quette.  292  pp. — A  translation  from  the 
Italian. 

*  Genevieve  Tabouis.  Ils  I’ont  appelee 
Cassandre.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^ise.  1942. — The  fall  of  France. 

■  Louis  Verneuil.  La  Vie  merveilleuse 
de  Sarah  Bernhardt.  New  York.  Bren¬ 
tano’s.  1942. 316  pp.  $1.75. — As  he  knew 
her  on  the  stage. 

French  Science 

*  Leon  Binet.  Comment  se  defend 
I’organisme.  Paris.  Presses  Universi- 
taires  de  France.  1942. — The  reaction  of 
the  human  organism  in  the  presence  of 
cold  and  heat,  pain,  asphyxia,  bleeding, 
burning,  thirst,  hunger,  etc.  A  volume 
in  the  series  Que  sais-je? 

*  J.-M.  Gaudet.  Que  vaut  la  chiro- 
pratique?  Montreal.  Depositaire  Gen¬ 
eral.  1942.  175  pp. — Its  history  and  its 
methods. 

French  Public  Questions 

®  Andre  Cheradame.  La  Clef  du  Monde 
et  la  Victoire.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1942.  402  pp. — ^An  analysis  of  the 
European  situation. 

*  Gustave  Cohen.  Lettres  aux  AmSri- 
cains.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre. 
1942.  125  pp. — ^Essays  on  France  and 
America. 


*  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Pouvoir.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  347  pp.  $1.50. — 
The  internal  crises  which  arc  like  a  can¬ 
cer  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

^  Rene  Gucncttc.  La  Citi  Nouvelle. 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  219  pp.  $1.00. — 
An  essay  on  urban  education  in  French 
Canada. 

*  Edouard  Herriot.  Message  aux  pays 
litres.  New  York.  Didicr  (Union  Asso¬ 
ciated  Publishers).  1941.  $1.50. — Edition 
de  luxe,  French  text  with  English  trans¬ 
lation,  with  photographs  which  have  not 
appeared  anywhere  else. 

*  Georges  Lafontainc.  Le  CoopSratisme 
et  V Organisation  iconomique  de  la  Gas- 
p6sie.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  121  pp. 
$.75. — The  Gaspe  Peninsula  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  a  co-operative  system. 

*  Douglas  Miller.  Pas  d’ Affaires  avec 
Hitler.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1941.222 
pp.$l  .00. — A  popular  treatise,  translated 
from  the  American. 

*  Luigi  Sturzo.  Les  Guerres  Modernes 
et  la  PensSe  Catholique.  Montreal.  Edi¬ 
tions  de  I’Arbrc.  1942.  237  pp.  $1.25.— 
The  present  problems. 

*  Edward  D.  Sullivan  and  William  N. 
Locke.  La  Guerre  Moderne.  145  pp. 
Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  for  “La 
Guerre  Moderne. “  31  pp.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1942. — A  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  with  some  helps  to 
understanding  them. 

^  Edmond  Turcottc.  Reflexions  sur 
r Avenir  des  Canadiens  Fran^ais.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Valiquette.  1942.  167  pp. — The 
problem  of  their  social  and  economic 
survival. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Jacques  Maritain.  Les  Droits  de 
VHomme  et  la  Loi  Naturelle.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aisc.  1942.  143  pp. — So¬ 
ciety  and  the  individual. 

^  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  V Autre  Monde 
ou  le  Cadran  Stellaire.  New  York.  Mai¬ 
son  Fran^aise.  1942.  233  pp. — ^Essays 
and  dialogues  on  immortality. 
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French  Miscellaneous 

If  Lucien  Lortic.  Bibliographic  Analyti- 
que.  Quebec.  Published  by  the  author. 
1942.  159  pp. — Biographical  sketch  and 
bibliography  of  the  active  archivist, 
Abbe  Arthur  Maheux. 

*  Bulletin  Bibliographique  de  la  So- 
ciete  des  Ecrivains  canadiens.  Montreal. 
Socicte  des  Ecrivains  Canadiens.  116  pp. 
—Appears  to  be  a  complete  bibliography 
of  the  members  from  1937-1941. 

German  Literature 

M  Hans  W.  Hagen.  Deutsche  Dichtung 
der  Gegenwart.  Dortmund  and  Berlin. 
Volkschaft-Verlag.  1938.  127  pp.  2.80 
marks. — National  Socialist  literary  the¬ 
ory. 

M  Richard  Plant.  Arthur  Schnitzler  als 
Erzdhler.  Basel.  Marcel  Altdorfer.  1937. 
118  pp. — The  technique  of  one  of  Aus¬ 
tria’s  greatest  story  writers. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

**  Olga  Amberger,  etc.  Ziircher  Novel- 
len.  Zurich.  Albert  Muller.  1940. 327  pp. 
—Eleven  long-short  stories  by  eleven 
Swiss  novelists,  including  Ernst  Zahn 
and  Otto  Wirz,  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  city  authorities  of  Zu¬ 
rich,  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Zurich  novelists,  Adolf  Keller. 

*  Carlo  Andersen.  Das  Geheimnis  des 
Gutshofs.  Zurich.  Albert  Muller.  1941. 
208  pp.  2.80  and  4.50  Swiss  francs. — 
Detective  story,  from  the  Danish. 

^  Harry  Blomberg.  Es  brennt  im 
Schnee.  St.  Gallen.  Zollikofer.  1941.  270 
pp.  10.50  Swiss  francs. — The  history  of 
a  young  Swedish  missionary  in  Lap- 
land,  who  nearly  succumbs  to  loneliness 
and  discouragement,  but  who  eventually 
regains  his  apostolic  fervor.  From  the 
Swedish. 

^  Ulrich  Brand.  Billeteur  Borlin.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Schweizcr-Spicgel-Verlag.  1941. 
6.80  Swiss  francs. — Cheerful  Basel  de¬ 
tective  story. 

*  Marie  Bretscher.  Der  Wanderer  gegen 
Abend.  Basel.  Reinhardt.  1941.  116  pp. 


2.50  Swiss  francs. — Lonely  lives  some¬ 
where  in  the  North. 

^  Bruno  Cigonani.  Villa  Beatrice.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1941.  392  pp. 

10.50  Swiss  francs. — German  version  of 
a  novel  by  the  winner  of  the  Mussolini 
Prize  for  1941. 

*  Maria  Dutli-Riitishauser.  Theodul 
Biners  Treue.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 
1941. 6  and  7.80  Swiss  francs. — Romance 
of  a  Vatican  Swiss  Guard. 

^  Carl  Robert  Enzmann.  Der  verlorene 
Abend.  Luzern.  Raber.  1941.  199  pp. 

5.50  Swiss  francs. — A  collection  of 
stories,  p>oems  and  epigrams  by  a  p>opu- 
lar  Swiss  Jesuit  who  died  a  dozen  years 
^o. 

^  Franz  Fassbind.  Zeitloses  Leben.  Of¬ 
ten,  Schweiz.  Walter.  1941.  570  pp.  12 
Swiss  francs. — Youth  between  two  wars. 
By  a  young  author  with  a  gift  for  epi¬ 
gram. 

*  Friedrich  Glauser.  Kroc\  &  Co.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  Guldener.  Zurich.  Mor- 
garten-Verlag.  1941.  226  pp.  6.50  Swiss 
francs. — The  late  detective-story  pro¬ 
ducer’s  last,  very  respectable,  item. 

^  Friedrich  Glauser.  Gourrama.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Druck  -  und  Verlagshaus. 

1940.  320  pp. — The  Foreign  Legion. 

^  F.  M.  Gotthard.  Die  Nacht  auf  Fall- 
schirmwacht.  Often,  Schweiz.  Walter. 

1941.  240  pp. — Parachute  warden  duty 
in  1940.  Juvenile. 

^  Kristmann  Gudmundsson.  Morgen 
des  Lebens.  St.  Gallen.  Zollikofer.  1941. 
336  pp.  7.50  Swiss  francs. — German  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  powerful  Iceland  novel  by  a 
Norwegian  master. 

*  Kurt  Guggenheim.  Wilder  Urlaub. 
Zurich.  Schwcizcr-Spicgcl-Vcrlag.  1941. 

6.50  Swiss  francs. — A  Swiss  soldier  de¬ 
serts,  but  changes  his  mind  and  manages 
to  make  it  back  in  time  for  rolI<all. 

^  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Ulrich  von 
Lichtenstein.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1939. 
167  pp. — Verse  drama  of  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Germany  and  Italy. 

^  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Die  T ochter  der 
Kathedrale.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1939.  187 
pp. — Symbolic  verse  drama,  located  in 
Andorra. 

*  Gottlieb  Heinrich  Heer.  Ordnung 
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und  Schick^sal.  Zurich.  Scicntia.  1941. 
136  pp.  5.40  Swiss  francs. — Novel  with 
a  military  background,  by  one  of  the 
most  widely-read  Swiss  novelists. 

*  Kurt  Held.  Die  rote  Zora  und  ihre 
Bande.  Aarau,  Schweiz.  Sauerlander. 
1941.  403  pp.  8.50  Swiss  francs. — Juve¬ 
nile  adventure  story;  locale,  Dalmatia. 

*  Wilhelm  Iff.  Tod  und  Auferstehung. 
Bern.  Francke.  1941.  317  pp. — The  dis¬ 
cipline  of  suffering  in  mid-nineteenth 
century  Switzerland. 

*  H.  P.  Jacobsen.  Den  Gottern  zum 
Trotz.  Zurich.  Albert  Muller.  1941.  333 
pp. — “Roman  aus  der  kretisch-mykeni- 
schen  Zeit.”  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Dr.  Karl  Hellwig.  Title  of  the  orig¬ 
inal:  Heros. 

^  Ina  Jens.  Unter  chilenischem  Him- 
mel.  Basel.  Reinhardt.  1941. 118  pp.  2.50 
Swiss  francs. — A  Swiss  woman  in  Chile. 

*  Josef  Kraft.  Klotzlis  lustige  Aben- 
teuer.  Frauenfeld,  Schweiz.  Huber. 
1941.  4.50  Swiss  francs. — A  Swiss 
Pinoccio. 

*  Walter  Laedrach.  Aufstieg  zur  Son- 
nenseite.  Erlenbach.  Rentsch.  1941.  322 
pp.  6.50  Swiss  francs. — Bern  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

*  Esther  Landolt.  Ewige  Herde.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Humanitas.  1942.  428  pp. — Swiss 
idyll. 

*  Alfred  Loepfe.  Russische  Mdrchen. 
Olten,  Schweiz.  Walter.  1941.  284  pp. 
8  Swiss  francs. — Chosen  from  the  entire 
field  of  the  Russian  fairy-tale.  Illustrated 
by  the  Russian-Swiss  artist  Wala  Dau- 
walder-Denervaud . 

*  Arthur  Luther.  Der  Damon.  Leipzig. 
Esche-Verlag.  1940.  646  pp. — Novelized 
life  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  Rus¬ 
sian  novelist  and  poet  Lermontov. 

*  Rud.  B.  Maeglin.  Tschinghiane.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Adolf  Fehr.  1941. 5.80  Swiss  francs. 
— Romantic  gypsy  story.  Juvenile. 

^  Karl  T.  Marx.  Der  Feigling.  New 
York.  The  Stuyvesant  Press.  125  pp. — 
Short  stories  of  a  German-American 
teller  of  tales. 

*  Hans  Miiller-Einigen.  Der  Spiegel 
der  Agrippina.  Bern.  Francke.  1941.  110 
pp. — Seneca,  Saint  Paul,  etc. 

*  Elsa  Muschg.  Os^ar  und  Nicolette. 


Bern.  Francke.  1941.  58  pp.  2.40  Swiss 
francs. — Play  for  young  actors. 

^  Martha  Niggli.  Gerti.  Basel.  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1941.  211  pp.  5.80  Swiss  francs. — 
“Eine  Erzahlung  fiir  junge  Madchen 
und  deren  Eltern.” 

C.  F.  Ramuz.  Aime  Pache.  Zurich. 
Humanitas.  1941.  9.50  Swiss  francs. — 
Novel  of  a  Vaudois  painter,  by  the  most 
distinguished  French  Swiss  writer  of 
the  generation. 

^  Gustav  Renker.  Frau  Beate  und  ihr 
Kind.  Basel.  Reinhardt.  1941.  245  pp. 
7  Swiss  francs. — Wildish  story  of  Alpine 
adventure. 

^  Ernst  Roth.  Tyrann  der  Talschajt. 
Basel.  Riggenbach.  1941.  176  pp.  3.90 
and  5.25  marks. — Story  of  a  Swiss  vil¬ 
lage  tyrant,  a  generation  ago. 

^  Luisa  Santandrea.  Das  unerfullte 
Leben  des  Zeno  Baba.  Zurich.  Schweiz- 
er  Druck  und  Verlagshaus.  1941.  7.80 
Swiss  francs. — ^Translated  from  the  Ital¬ 
ian. 

*  Helmut  Schilling.  Das  wandernde 
Lied.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1941.  4  Swiss 
francs. — Five  “Erzahlungen  aus  fiinf 
Erdteilen.” 

*  Rudolf  Schwarz.  Leonhard  Thum- 
eysser  zum  Thurn.  Zurich.  Fehr.  1941. 
260  pp.  5.50  Swiss  francs. — Historical 
novel  built  about  the  work  of  a  famous 
sixteenth  century  Swiss  physician. 

*  Kund  Sonderby.  Kalte  Flammen.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Albert  Muller.  1941.  299  pp. — A 
story  of  Greenland.  Title  of  the  Danish 
original:  De  \olde  Flammer.  Translated 
by  Dr.  Karl  Hellwig. 

^  August  Steinmann.  Die  Montaschi- 
ner.  St.  Gallen.  Zollikofer.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  1941.  282  pp.  6.50  and  8.50  Swiss 
francs. — Quiet  story  of  the  decline  of  an 
old  Swiss  family. 

Kaspar  Subinger.  Der  Bauerngeneral. 
Basel.  Reinhardt.  1941.  126  pp.  2.50 
Swiss  francs. — ^Fictionized  life  of  Nik- 
laus  Leuenberger. 

^  Rudolf  von  Tavel.  Veteranezyt.  Bern. 
Francke.  1941. 435  pp.  7.20  Swiss  francs. 
— Re-edition  of  one  of  the  best  stories 
by  a  much-read  novelist  who  wrote  in 
the  Bernese  dialect. 

*  .Tina  Truog-Saluz.  Mengiarda.  Basel. 
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Reinhardt.  1941.  220  pp.  7  Swiss  francs. 
— Story  of  tragedy  and  quiet  courage  in 
the  Engadine. 

Maria  Ulrich.  Das  Kreuz  von 
Schwyz.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1941.  82 
pp.  2.90  Swiss  francs. — ^From  the  early 
days  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Strong¬ 
ly  Catholic. 

Leo  Weismantel.  Der  Wahn  der  Ma¬ 
rietta  di  Bernadis.  Mainz.  Matthias- 
Griinewald  Verlag.  1940.  82  pp. — Smug¬ 
glers  and  primitive  justice  in  the  Italian 
mountains. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Eine  blassblaue  Frau- 
enschrift.  Buenos  Aires.  Estrellas.  1941. 
155  pp. — An  Argentine  publisher  who 
seems  to  make  a  specialty  of  high-grade 
German  books. 

*  Carl  Friedrich  Wiegand.  Millionen 
in  Gefahr.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1941. 
386  pp.  9  Swiss  francs. — Amsterdam 
and  the  tobacco  business  toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

^  Crete  Willinsky,  Translator  and  Edi¬ 
tor.  "Schlaf  schneller,  Genosse!"  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Rowohlt.  1940.  200  pp. — Ludi¬ 
crous  sides  of  life  in  Soviet  Russia,  por¬ 
trayed  by  Katajez,  Pantaleimon  Roman¬ 
ov,  Wjatschislav  Schischkov  and  Sost- 
schenko. 

^  Albin  Zollinger.  Der  Frdschlacker 
Kuci{uc){.  Zurich.  Atlantis  Verlag.  1941. 
130  pp.  5.90  Swiss  francs. — The  last 
work  of  a  lately  deceased,  much  loved 
Swiss  poet. 


German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Agnes  von  Baranow,  geboren  von 
Hoyningen-Huene.  Mein  Baltenland. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1941. 288  pp. — For¬ 
tunes  of  an  Estonian  family  during  the 
last  60  years. 

^  Ruth  Blum.  Blauer  Himmel,  griine 
Erde.  Frauenfeld,  Schweiz.  Huber. 
1941.  275  pp.  7.20  Swiss  francs. — Child¬ 
hood  memories  of  a  young  Swiss  poetess. 
^  Robert  Bolz.  Eine  \leine  Schweizer- 
Reise.  Zurich.  The  Author.  1941.  128 
pp.  2.50  Swiss  francs. — History  of  the 
Ziirich-Baden-Winterthur  region. 

^  Deutscher  Buchdrucf{  im  Jahrhun- 


dert  Gutenbergs.  Herausgegeben  von 
der  Preussischen  Staatsbibliothek  und 
von  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Typenkunde 
des  15.  Jahrhunderts.  Wiegendruck. 
Leipzig.  Otto  Harrassowitz.  1940.  208 
pp.  folio. — Marvelous  reproductions,  is¬ 
sued  in  commemoration  of  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of 
printing. 

^  Eingeborenerndhrung  und  Ern  'dh- 
rungspoltti\  im  tro  pise  hen  Africa. 
Hamburg.  Friedrichsen  de  Gruyter. 
1941.  209  pp.  8  marks. — ^Publication 
sponsored  by  the  Hansische  Universitat. 
*  R.  Hennig.  Columbus  und  seine  Tat. 
Bremen.  Geist.  1941. 10  marks. — A  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Bremer  Wissenschaftlichc 
Gesellschaft. 

^  Ashihei  Hino.  Weizen  und  Soldaten. 
Kriegsbriefe.  Aufzeichnungen  und  Ta- 
gebiicher  eines  japanischen  Unteroffi- 
ziers.  Vorwort  von  S.  Kursusu,  japan- 
ischem  Botschafter  in  Berlin.  Leipzig. 
List.  11th  to  20th  edition,  1941.  496  pp. 
— “Unter  Mitwirkung  der  Deutschen 
Akademie  in  Miinchen.”  Memories  of 
service  in  China  in  Japan’s  “holy  war.” 
^  Jakob  Job.  Italienische  Stddte.  Erlen- 
bach.  Rentsch.  251  pp.  9.50  Swiss  francs. 
— Originally  a  series  of  lectures  to  Swiss 
audiences  on  the  past  and  present  of  the 
less  well-known  Italian  cities. 

^  Bruno  Kaiser.  10,000  fahre  Schaffen 
und  Forschen.  Bern.  Pestalozzi-Verlag, 
Kaiser  &  Co.  1941.  5.40  and  7.80  Swiss 
francs. — What  men  have  accomplished 
in  a  hundred  centuries. 

^  Mary  Lavater-Sloman.  Katharina  und 
die  russische  Seele.  Zurich.  Morgarten- 
Verlag.  1941.  521  pp.  16.80  Swiss  francs. 
— Catherina  II  of  Russia. 

^  Karl  Meyer.  Der  Freiheits\ampf  der 
eidgenossischen  Bundesgriinder.  Frau¬ 
enfeld,  Schweiz.  Huber.  1941. 1.80  Swiss 
francs. — A  profound  student  of  these 
matters  separates  history  from  legend. 
^  Friedrich  Miillcr-Ross.  Irland.  Die 
andere  Insel.  Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1939. 
163  pp.,  2  maps.  3.30  marks. — Irish  his¬ 
tory,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war. 

^  Alphons  Nobel.  Konigin  Hortense. 
Die  Erbin  Napoleons.  Frankfurt-am- 
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Main.  Socictats-Vcriag.  1940.  256  pp. 
7.60  Swiss  francs. — Napoleon’s  stc|>- 
daughter  and  sister-in-law.  With  many 
illustrations. 

*  Elisabeth  von  Schmidt-Pauli.  Rainer 
Maria  Ril\e.  Basel.  Benno  Schwabe. 

1940.  276  pp. — Largely  quotation  and 
interpretation. 

*  Wilhelm  Schiissler.  Deutschland  zwi- 
schen  Russland  und  England,  Leipzig. 
Kohler  &  Amelang.  1940.  174  pp.  4.50 
francs. — “Studien  zur  Aussenpolitik  des 
Bismarckschen  Reiches.” 

^  Robert  Sporri.  Vom  Geiste  des  Ur- 
christentums.  Basel.  Rudolf  Geering. 

1941.  6.80  and  8  Swiss  francs. — Studies 
of  Dionysisus  the  Areopagite,  Ignatius 
of  Alexandria,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  other  early  Christian  lead¬ 
ers. 

*  E.  Suchau-Galow.  Die  deutsche  Wirt- 
scha]tstdtig\eit  in  der  Siidsee  vor  der 
ersten  Besitzergreifung  1884.  Hamburg. 
Christian.  1940. 4.50  marks. — A  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Verein  fur  Hamburgische 
Geschichte. 

*  Helmut  Wocke.  Rill{e  and  Italien. 
Giessen.  Kindt.  1940. 168  pp. — Italy  had 
a  great  influence  on  Rilke,  and  this  book 
furnishes  more  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  any  other. 

German  Travel  and  Foll^lore 

^  Emma  Henn.  Wie  ”sie"  es  sehen. 
Zurich.  Adolf  Fehr.  1941.  4.50  Swiss 
francs. — Dogs. 

*  Reinhard  Hiibcr.  Arabische  Welt. 
Berlin.  Volk  und  Reich.  1940.  80  pp. 
— Mosdy  pictures,  about  60  photograph¬ 
ic  reproductions. 

^  Ernst  Gerhard  Jacob.  Das  portugie- 
sische  Kolonialreich.  Leipzig.  Gold- 
mann.  1940.  139  pp.  1.45  marks. — Past 
and  present. 

*  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Kiihn.  Die  La  Plata- 
Staaten.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1940.  68  pp. — ^Argentina,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay — and  what  they  may  mean  to 
Germany. 

*  Dr.  Max  Gerhard  Pernitzsch.  China. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1940. 
64  pp. — ^A  Birdseye  view. 

*  Gotthard  Schuh.  Inseln  der  Cotter. 


Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag.  1941.  215 
pp.,  235  illustrations.  18  Swiss  francs. — 
Travels  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Bali. 

^  Emil  Schwarz,  Editor.  Ewige  Hei- 
mat.  Zurich.  Verlag  Ewige  Heimat. 
1941.  344  pp.,  many  illustrations,  partly 
in  colors.  26  Swiss  francs. — On  Swiss 
peasant  life.  Contributions  by  various 
prominent  Swiss  officials  and  writers. 

*  W.  Siewert.  Der  Atlanti\.  Geopoliti\ 
eines  Weltmeeres.  Leipzig.  Teubner. 
1940.  vi-|-98  pp.,  10  plates.  2  marks. — 
Most  traveled  of  the  oceans. 

^  H.  Thorade.  Ebbe  und  Flut.  Berlin. 
Springer.  1941.  vii-f-115  pp.,  69  illus¬ 
trations.  4.90  marks. — Study  of  tides, 
for  the  layman. 

^  Wind,  Wetter  und  Wellen  auf  dent 
W eltmeere.  Berlin.  Mittler.  1940.  150 
pp.,  59  illustrations.  4.80  marks. — One 
of  a  p>opular  series  on  the  ocean. 

German  Verse 

*  Friedrich  Holderlin.  Gedichte.  Lon¬ 
don.  Duckworth.  1942.  160  pp.  6  s. — Se¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  A.  Closs  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol. 

*  Victor  Wittner.  Alltag  der  Augen. 
Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag.  1941.  144 
pp.  5.50  and  6.80  Swiss  francs. — 130 
sonnets  and  other  short  poems  by  a 
gifted  Austrian  poet. 

German  Art  and  Music 

^  Gotthard  Jedlicka.  Spanische  Malerei. 
Zurich.  Atlantis.  1941.  16.20  Swiss  * 
francs. — Lavishly  illustrated. 

^  Walter  Kern.  Graubiinden  in  der  Ma¬ 
lerei.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1941.  48  pp.  of 
text,  52  pp.  of  illustrations.  6.50  and 
8.50  Swiss  francs. — The  work  of  45 
Graubiinden  artists. 

German  Public  Questions 

*  Oskar  Eckstein.  Die  andere  Seite. 
Bern.  Francke.  1941.  172  pp.  6.50  Swiss 
francs. — A  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  Dickens,  Kipling,  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett,  Georges  Duhamel  and  other  dys¬ 
peptic  Europeans. 

■  R.  M.  Lonsbach.  Nietzsche  und  die 
Juden.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischcr. 
1939.  79  pp. — He  was  their  defender. 
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X  Wilhelm  Pferdekamp.  Mexif^o.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1940,  62 
pp. — Monograph,  written  with  an  eye 
single  to  Weltpolitik. 

*  Max  Silberschmidt.  Der  Aufstieg  der 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  AmerH(a  zur 
Weltmacht.  Aarau.  Sauerlaender.  1941. 
xx-|-498  pp.  $4.60. — A  fair,  frank  view 
of  the  merits  and  faults  of  American 
political  leadership,  by  a  Swiss  scholar 
who  has  lived  in  this  country. 

German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  A.  Aeppli.  Die  hohe  Wirklich\eit. 
Zollikon.  Bender.  1941.  120  pp,,  large 
octavo,  26  full  page  woodcuts  by  the 
author.  9.50  Swiss  francs. — “Ein  Beitrag 
zum  Studium  des  Evangeliums.” 

**  Hans  Jakob  Rinderknecht  und  Kon¬ 
rad  Zeller.  Kleine  Methodif(  christlicher 
Unterweisung.  Zurich.  Zwingli-Verlag. 
Second  Edition  1941.  185  pp.  6  Swiss 
francs. — Two  eminent  Swiss  educators 
offer  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  presenting  the  Bible  to  children. 

German  Science 

^  Kurt  Baschwitz,  Du  und  die  Masse. 
Amsterdam.  Feikema,  Caardsen  &  Co. 
1940.  XI I -f- 342  pp. — Mass  psychology. 
^  Dr.  K.  V.  Frisch.  Aus  dem  Leben  der 
Bienen.  Berlin.  Springer.  1940.  184  pp. 
— Third  edition  of  an  absorbing  little 
volume  by  a  distinguished  Munich  zo¬ 
ologist. 

*  Alma  de  I’Aigle.  Starentagebuch. 
Stuttgart.  Thienemanns.  1940.  109  pp. 
— A  diary  of  a  nestful  of  birds,  as  care¬ 
fully  kept  as  the  records  of  human  in¬ 
fants  which  arc  so  much  in  vogue  now¬ 
adays. 

*  Robert  Stager.  Forschen  und  Schau- 
en.  Ausschnitte  aus  dem  Insei^tenleben. 
Bern.  Bargezzi  &  Liithy.  1941.  224  pp., 
many  illustrations.  8.50  Swiss  francs. — 
Observations  of  a  distinguished  Swiss 
entomologist. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  G.  H.  Hccr  and  W.  A.  Classen,  Edi¬ 
tors.  Das  Buck  vom  schweizer  Soldaten. 


Zurich.  Scientia.  1941.  380  pp.  9.80 
Swiss  francs. — Manual  of  the  Swiss 
army. 

^  Marielcine  Hoffet.  Vor  allem  die 
Wahrheit.  St.  Gallen,  Schweiz.  Verlag 
der  Evangelischen  Gesellschaft.  1941. 
4,20  Swiss  francs. — “Gesprache  mit 
jungen  Madchen.” 

^  A.  Kring.  Das  Wort.  Zwischen  Babel 
und  Pfingstwunder.  Zurich.  Verlag  dcs 
Schweizcrischcn  Kaufmannischen  Ver- 
eins.  1941.  143  pp,  6.10  and  7.65  Swiss 
francs. — Good-humored  word  studies. 

*  Richard  B.  Matzig.  Sudwind.  Minia- 
turen.  St.  Gallen,  Schweiz.  Zollikofcr. 
1941.  152  pp.  5.50  Swiss  francs. — Rio  dc 
Janeiro,  Ascona,  Jacob  Flack,  Francois 
Villon,  and  much  besides. 

^  Hermann  Paul.  Mittelhochdeutsche 
Grammati\.  Hallc-Saalc.  Max  Nic- 
meycr.  1939.  xvi-f-303  pp.  Thirteenth 
edition,  revised  by  Erich  Gicrach. 

^  Fi]ty  Years  of  German  Drama.  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1941. 
Ill  octavo  pages. — Bibliography,  based 
on  the  Lowenberg  Collection  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Hrctor  P.  Agosti,  and  others.  Un 
novelista  argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  Rue- 
da.  56  pp. — A  series  of  essays  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Max  Dickmann. 

^  Luis  Fernando  Alvarez.  Poeta,  nube 
e  hijos.  Caracas.  Elite.  1941.  93  pp.  $.50 
m.-n. — A  prose  anthology. 

^  Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Santo 
Domingo.  Ciudad  Trujillo,  R.  D.  Julio- 
septiembre,  Octubrc-dicicmbrc,  1941. 
249  &  581  pp. — A  miscellany  of  schol¬ 
arly  studies. 

^  German  Arciniegas.  La  vida  mara- 
villosa  de  los  libros.  Bogota.  Libreria 
Siglo  XX.  1942. — Essays  on  classical, 
Spanish  and  French  literature,  first 
broadcast  over  the  radio. 

^  Silvestre  dc  Balboa.  Espejo  de  pa- 
ciencia.  La  Habana.  Ministcrio  dc  Edu- 
cacion.  1941.  114  pp. — A  critical  study 
bv  Felipe  Pichardo  Moya. 

*  Raul  Silva  Castro.  Alberto  Blest 
Gana.  Santiago  dc  Chile,  imprenta  Uni- 
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vcrsitaria.  1941. 652  pp. — A  biographical 
and  critical  study. 

**  Guillermo  Viscarra  Fabre.  Poetas 
nuevos  de  Bolivia.  La  Paz.  Ministerio 
dc  Rclaciones  Exteriores.  1941.  286  pp. 
— Selections  from  about  fifty  of  the 
younger  Bolivian  poets,  each  group  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  paragraph  of  comment. 

^  Mariano  Picon-Salas.  Formacidn  y 
proceso  de  la  literatura  venezolana. 
Caracas.  Cecilio  Acosta.  1941.  272  pp. — 
A  summary  history  of  Venezuelan  let¬ 
ters,  by  a  distinguished  Venezuelan 
critic  now  located  in  Chile. 

^  M.  Gonzalez  Prada.  Pensamientos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  52  pp. — 
Proverbs  and  aphorisms,  selected  and 
edited  by  Campo  Carpio. 

^  M.  Gonzalez  Prada.  Prosa  menuda. 
Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1941.  254  pp.  $2. 
m.-n. — Occasional  essays,  published  in 
1904-1914. 

^  Samuel  R.  Quinones.  T etnas  y  letras. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1941.  217  pp. 
$1.00. — A  dozen  or  more  essays  on  lit¬ 
erary  subjects  and  personalities. 

^  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Lecturas 
cldsicas  espanolas.  Santiago  dc  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1941.  751  pp. — An  anthology 
of  the  Siglo  dc  oro. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon.  El  tesoro 
de  Segovia.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  63  pp. — 
One  of  a  series  of  juvenile  reprints. 

^  Mariano  Azuela.  La  malhora  y  el  des~ 
quite.  Mexico.  Botas.  1941.  179  pp. — 
Third  and  second  editions  respectively 
of  two  short  novels. 

^  Azorin.  Tomas  Rueda.  Buenos  Aires. 
Espasa-Calpe  Argentina.  1941.  159  pp. 
$1.50  m.-n. — One  of  a  series  of  reprints. 

Sexton  Blake.  Crimen  en  el  barrio.  96 
pp.  20  centavos. — Edgar  Wallace.  El  in¬ 
spector  Gordon  la  paga.  ...  64  pp.  30 
centavos.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1942. — Tor 
goes  in  for  English  detective  yarns  in 
a  wholesale  fashion. 

^  Dardo  Cuneo,  Editor.  Teatro  com- 
pleto  de  Florencio  Sanchez.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1941. 1638  pp. — Twenty 
plays,  with  introduction  and  notes. 


There  is  even  a  translation  of  a  French 
play,  presumably  Sinchez’s  only  work 
of  this  sort,  a  bibliographical  curiosity. 
^  Alberto  Daneo.  Vida  del  hombre  des- 
conocido.  Buenos  Aires.  Cappellano. 
1941.  413  pp.  $3.50  m.-n. — Tragedy  of 
an  obscure  life. 

^  Hortensia  de  Franco.  Por  los  caminos 
de  la  vida.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  143  pp. 
— Sketches  and  essays. 

^  Raul  Botelho  Gosalvez.  Cuentos  bo¬ 
livianos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1940.  112  pp. — Published  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs. 

^  Flavio  Herrera.  El  tigre.  Santiago  dc 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  148  pp. — Short 
stories  and  sketches. 

^  Enrique  A.  Laguerre.  Solar  Montoya. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  dc 
Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1941.  351  pp. 
— Novel  of  the  wretched  lot  of  workers 
on  Puertorrican  coffee  plantations. 

^  Porfirio  Diaz  Machicao.  Vocero.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Perlado.  1942.  200  pp.  $3 
m.-n. — Small-town  corrupt  politics,  cas¬ 
tigated  by  a  journalist. 

^  Jose  Mancisidor.  En  la  rosa  de  los 
vientos.  Mexico.  E.D.I.A.P.  S.A.  1941. 
322  pp. — Prize-winner  in  the  Concurso 
de  Novelas  Mexicanas,  1940. 

^  Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  El  Canilli- 
tas.  Mexico.  Polis.  1941.  444  pp.,  octavo. 
— Burlesque  novel  by  a  vivacious  Mexi¬ 
can  lawyer-writer. 

^  H.  G.  Wells.  Los  hermanos.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  141  pp. — The 
translation  by  Sylvia  Azocar. 

^  Bertram  D.  Wolfe.  Mundo  sin  muer- 
te.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  245 
pp. — Anticipatory  novel,  translated  from 
the  English. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  German  Arciniegas.  Los  alemanes  en 
la  conquista  de  America.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1941.  269  pp.  $3.00  m.-n. — I.  c. 
under  Carlos  V. 

^  Ricardo  Montaner  Bello.  Historia 
diplomdtica  de  la  independencia  de 
Chile.  Santiago.  Universidad  de  Chile. 
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1941.  626  pp. — A  detailed  and  heavily 
documented  study  of  foreign  relations 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

S  Wolfram  Dietrich.  Francisco  Miran¬ 
da.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  307 
pp. — A  German,  resident  in  Venezuela, 
studies  the  life  of  “el  Precursor.” 

E.  Dzelepy.  Espejo  de  Alevosias. 
Mexico.  Seneca.  1940.  384  pp,  octavo. — 
“The  key  to  the  Spanish  crisis  is  not  in 
Rome,  or  Berlin,  much  less  in  Burgos, 
but  in  London.”  Spanish  translation  by 
Carlos  Castillo. 

B.  Dabat  de  Lopez  Elitchery.  Los 
Herrera.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1942.  79  pp. — 
A  famous  family  of  teachers.  Also  some 
essays  in  pedagogy. 

Ignacio  Agramonte  Loynaz.  Patria  y 
mujer.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacion  1942.  175  pp. — ^A  comrade  of 
Marti. 

**  Archivo  Jose  Marti.  La  Habana.  Min¬ 
isterio  de  Educacion.  1941.  188  pp. — A 
couple  of  dozen  essays  on  as  many  facets 
of  Marti. 

Rodolfo  Reyes.  Juarez.  El  alma  brava 
de  Mexico.  Madrid.  Nuestra  Raza.  217 
pp.  3  pesetas. — A  Spaniard  pays  tribute 
to  a  Mexican  who  “vivio  en  castellano.” 
^  Angel  del  Rio,  Sidonia  C.  Rosen¬ 
baum,  Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca.  New  York.  Hispanic  In¬ 
stitute.  1941.  151  pp. — Biography,  bib¬ 
liography,  selections,  inedits,  etc. 

^  Ricardo  Rojas.  El  Santo  de  la  espada. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940.  524  pp.  $2 
m.-n. — Life  of  San  Martin,  from  the 
Argentine  viewpoint. 

^  Aro  Sanso.  Policarpo  Bonilla.  Mexico. 
Imprenta  Mondial.  1936.  558  pp. — The 
last  Honduran  revolutionary. 

Spanish  Travel  and  Folkways 

^  Cesaro  Carrizo.  Caminos  argentinos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  207  pp. — Adventures 
along  ancient  and  modern  trails. 

**  Alejandro  de  Humboldt.  Viaje  a  las 
regiones  equinocciales  del  nuevo  con- 
ttnente.  Caracas.  Biblioteca  Venezolana 
de  Cultura.  1942.  606  pp. — Volume  IV 
of  a  projxised  complete  translation  of  his 
works. 


^  Romulo  Lachatanere.  Manual  de  san- 
teria.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Cdribe.  1942. 
94  pp. — Afro-Cuban  witchcraft. 

^  D.  Alonso  de  la  Mota  y  Escobar.  De- 
scripcidn  geogrdfica  de  los  reinos  de  Nue- 
va  Galicia  y  Nuevo  Leon.  Introduccion 
por  Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas.  Mexico. 
Pedro  Robredo.  Second  edition  1940. 
239  pp. — With  an  introduction  on  the 
life  and  work  of  this  sixteenth  century 
Mexican  churchman. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Rosa  Elvira  Alvares.  Nostalgia.  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Editorial  Dario. 
1942.  ca.  50  pp. — Poems  by  a  young 
Latin  American. 

^  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Registro  del 
mundo.  Quito.  Imprimeria  de  la  Uni- 
versidad.  1940.  319  pp. — An  anthology 
of  his  poems,  1922  to  1939. 

^  Manuel  Maples  Arce,  Editor.  Anto- 
logia  de  la  poesia  mexicana  moderna. 
Roma.  Poligrifica  Tiberina.  1940.  433 
pp.,  octavo. — With  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  a  special  introductory  note  on 
each  poet  represented. 

^Antonio  Arraiz.  Parsimonia.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1941.  211  pp. — Definitive  edition 
of  the  Venezuelan  poet’s  works.  The 
first  edition  in  Buenos  Aires,  1932. 

Hector  Inchaustegui  Cabral.  Rumbo 
ala  otra  vigilia.  Santiago, R.D. El  Diario. 
1942.  85  pp. — Whitmanesque  poems. 

^  Jose  Santos  Chocano.  Seleccion  de 
poesias.  Tomo  I.  Montevideo.  Claudio 
Garcia.  1941.  239  pp. — Half  the  book 
consists  of  studies  of  the  poet  by  Juan 
Parra  del  Riego,  M.  G.  Prada,  Isaac 
Goldberg,  J.  C.  Mariategui,  V.  Garcia 
Calderon,  A.  Gonzalez  Blanco  and  Ro¬ 
berto  Meza  Fuentes. 

^  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  Poesias 
completas.  Mexico.  Botas.  1941.  583  pp. 
— Edited  by  E.  Abreu  Gomez. 

^  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  La  Platania. 
Montevideo.  Con  el  autor  (Duilio  1414). 
1942.  245  pp. — A  dramatic  poem  of  the 
Plate  region. 

^  Pedro  de  Ona.  El  vasauro.  Santiago. 
Universidad  de  Chile.  1941.  329  pp. — 
A  heroic  poem,  here  first  edited,  from 
the  ms.  by  Rodolfo  Oroz. 
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Spanish  Music 

^  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas.  Los  ortgines 
del  arte  musical  en  Chile.  Santiago.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Chile.  1941.  373  pp. — His¬ 
torical  and  archaeological  study  of  the 
art,  aside  from  importations  from  the 
old  world. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Felix  Lizaso.  Marti  y  la  utopia  de 
America.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia  y 
Cia.  1942.  46  pp. — A  study  in  ideals. 

^  Ezequiel  Padilla.  Tres  discursos  en 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mexico.  Secretarfa  de 
Relaciones  Exteriores.  1942.  61  pp. — 
I.  e.  at  the  Rio  Conference. 

^  Rodolfo  B.  Rotman.  Manual  del 
democrata.  Rosario  (Arg.).  Ruiz.  1942. 
143  pp. — A  comparison  of  democracy 
with  the  totalitarian  states. 

^  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre.  La  defensa 
continental.  Buenos  Aires.  1942.  238  pp. 
$3.00  m.-n. — Various  phases  of  inter- 
American  solidarity. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Francisco  Ayala.  El  pensamiento  vivo 
de  Saavedra  Fajardo.  Buenos  Aires.  Lo- 
sada.  1941.  215  pp. — Selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  great  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  thinker,  with  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  by  the  editor. 

*  Fr.  Bartolome  de  la  Casas.  De  unico 
vocationis  modo.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1942.  $25  m.-n. — An 
inidit;  text  in  Latin  and  Spanish.  His 
fundamental  doctrine. 

*  Quevedo.  Los  suenos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Tor.  128  pp.  30  centavos. — One  of  a 
series  on  the  philosophers. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  J.  M.  B.  Farfan.  Clave  de  la  lengua 
quechua.  Lima.  Imp.  “Palabra  libre.” 
1940.  79  pp. — An  Indian  language  of 
the  Cuzco  region. 

^R.  H.  de  Meio.  Vitaminas.  Rosario 
(Arg.).  Ruiz.  1942.  179  pp. — Vitamins 
and  health. 

^  Quien  es  quien  en  la  Argentina. 
Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo  Kraft.  1939. 


456  double  column  pp.,  leather-bound. 
— The  initiation  of  a  laudable  enterprise. 
^  Breve  guia  del  estudiante.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Universidad  de  Chile.  1941. 
86  pp. — A  student’s  handbook.  Contains 
some  information  of  interest  to  the  for¬ 
eign  reader. 

**  Vastus.  Diccionario  Enciclopidico 
ilustrado  de  la  lengua  castellana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sopena  Argentina.  1941. 1544  pp., 
many  maps. — Claims  to  be  the  first 
Spanish  encyclopedic  dictionary  entirely 
written  and  produced  in  Latin  America. 
^  Juan  Vicens.  Como  se  organiza  una 
biblioteca.  Mexico.  Atlante.  1942.  106 
pp. — A  much  needed  manual. 

English  Literature 

^  Rashi  Anniversary  Volume.  New 
York.  American  Academy  for  Jewish 
Research.  1941.  248  pp. — The  series, 
Studies  and  Texts,  is  initiated  by  this 
memorial  to  the  11th  century  rabbi. 

^  John  C.  Blankenagel.  The  Writings 
of  lal{ob  Wassermann.  Boston.  Chris¬ 
topher.  1942.  410  pp.  $3.75. — Analysis 
of  the  qualities  which  made  him  one 
of  the  widest  read  novelists  of  his  gen¬ 
eration. 

Joseph  E.  Davies.  Mission  to  Moscow. 
New  York.  Simon  &  Schuster.  1941. 
$3.00. — By  an  Ambassador  to  Russia 
who  admired  the  Russians. 

^  E.  Preston  Dargan  and  Bernard 
Weinberg.  The  Evolution  of  Balzac’s 
"Comedie  Humaine.”  Chicago.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1942.  441 
pp.  $5.00. — An  exhaustive  study  of  Bal¬ 
zac’s  methods. 

^  Jewish  Literature  Since  the  Bible. 
Cincinnati.  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  Book  I.  1937.  206  pp. 
$1.25.  Book  II.  1941.  336  pp.  $1.50.- 
Edited  by  Leon  I.  Feuer  and  Aziel  Eisen- 
berg. — Anthology  covering  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  Hebrew  writing. 

^  A.  A.  Roback.  Psychology  through 
Yiddish  Literature.  Cambridge.  Sci-Art 
Publishers.  1942.  98  pp.  $1.00. — ^In 
which  Dr.  Roback  criticizes  the  critics 
of  his  Story  of  Yiddish  Literature  (which 
we  reviewed  in  our  volume  15,  number 
4,  at  page  427.). 
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Humphrey  Trevelyan.  Goethe  and 
the  Greeks.  Cambridge.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  (New  York.  Macmillan). 

1941.  321  pp.  $3.75. — The  facts  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically,  to  show  the 
growth  of  his  Hellenism. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Paul  Eldridge.  Madonna  With  the 
Cat.  New  York.  Harbinger  House.  1942. 
350  pp.  $2.50. — A  satirical  phantasy. 

^  Zsolt  de  Harsanyi.  Lover  of  Life. 
New  York.  Putnam.  1942. 678  pp.  $3.00. 
—A  Hungarian  who  specializes  in  ro¬ 
mantic  biography  deals  with  the  life  of 
Rubens. 

**  Andre  Maurois.  A  Time  For  Silence. 
New  York.  Appleton-Century.  1942. 
203  pp.  $2.00. — A  charming  novel  of 
French  country  life  before  the  war. 

Vladimir  Nabokov.  The  Real  Life  of 
Sebastian  Knight.  Norfolk,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  New  Directions.  1941. 205  pp.  $2.50. 
— A  brilliant  Russian  novelist  tries  his 
hand  at  fiction  in  English. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Salsette  Discovers 
America.  New  York.  Knopf.  1942.  234 
pp.  $2.50. — Not  sanctuary,  but  home. 

^  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  Dawn  Breaks.  New 
York.  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  1942.  291 
pp.  $2.50. — A  novel  about  the  V-Front 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  German  Arciniegas.  The  Knight  of 
El  Dorado.  New  York.  Viking.  1942. 
301  pp.  $3.00. — Gonzalo  Jimenez  de 
Quesada. 

*  Herschel  Baker,  fohn  Philip  Kemble. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 

1942.  414  pp.  $4.00. — The  greatest  actor 
between  Garrick  and  Kean. 

*  Sufi  M.  R.  Bengalc.  Ufe  of  Muham¬ 
mad.  Chicago.  Moslem  Sunrise  Press. 
1941.  286  pp.  $2.00. — By  the  editor  of 
the  only  Moslem  magazine  published  in 
this  country. 

*  Stephen  George  Chaconas.  Adaman- 
tios  Korais.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1942.  181  pp.  $2.50.— A 
study  in  Greek  nationalism. 


®  Greece  Fights.  New  York.  American 
Friends  of  Greece.  1942.  96  pp. — De¬ 
scriptions  of  various  eye-witnesses.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  President  Homer  W.  Davis,  of 
Athens  College. 

^  Pierre  Gaxotte.  Frederick  the  Great. 
New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 
1942.  420  pp.  $3.75. — This  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  attempt  in  English  to  get 
a  complete  picture. 

^  Josef  Hanc.  Tornado  Across  Eastern 
Europe.  New  York.  Greystone  Press. 
1942.  337  pp.  $3.00. — Nazi  desolation 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  Greece. 

^  Henry  H.  Hart.  Venetian  Adven¬ 
turer.  Stanford  University  Press.  1942. 
284  pp.  $3.50. — Marco  Polo  the  man. 

^  Michael  Hrushevsky.  A  History  of 
Ukraine.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1941.  629  pp.  $4.00. — History  of 
the  most  fought-for  territory  in  eastern 
Europe. 

^  George  M.  Karst.  The  Beasts  of  the 
Earth.  New  York.  Unger.  1942.  185  pp. 
$2.50. — An  Austrian  in  the  Dachau  con¬ 
centration  camp. 

^  Robert  J.  Kerner.  The  Urge  to  the 
Sea.  Berkeley.  University  of  California 
Press.  1942.  212  pp.  $2.50. — The  role  of 
rivers  in  Russian  history. 

Marvin  Lowenthal.  Henrietta  Szold. 
New  York.  Viking.  1942.  350  pp.  $3.00. 
— One  of  the  great  Zionists,  the  founder 
of  Hadassah. 

«  E.  Wilson  Lyon.  The  Man  Who  Sold 
Louisiana.  Norman.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  1942.  240  pp.  $2.75. — The 
career  of  Francois  Barbe-Marbois. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Peregrina¬ 
tions  of  the  Florentine  Philip  Mazzei. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1942.  447  pp.  $4.00. — Translated  by 
Howard  R.  Marraro. 

^  August  Mencken.  By  the  Neck-  New 
York.  Hastings  House.  1942.  264  pp. 
$2.50. — Famous  hangings. 

*  Paul  Miliukov.  Outlines  of  Russian 
Culture.  Part  I.  Religion  and  the  Church. 
220  pp.  $2.50.  Part  II.  Literature.  130 
pp.  $1.50.  Part  III.  Architecture,  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Music.  $2.00.  The  set,  $5.00. — 
Professor  Miliukov’s  magnum  opus,  not 
yet  completed. 
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^  Stephen  P.  Mizway,  Editor.  Great 
Men  and  Women  of  Poland,  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1942.  397  pp.  $4.00. — Lives 
of  thirty  leading  Poles. 

^  A  Spiritual  Conquest.  Detroit.  Mary- 
grove  College.  1942.  72  pp. — A  series  of 
studies  on  the  Jesuits  in  America. 

®  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Maryland.  Twenty-fifth  Report. 
Baltimore.  1942.  42  pp. — Several  essays 
in  local  history. 

^  Otto  Strasser.  History  in  my  Time, 
London.  Jonathan  Cape.  1941.  262  pp. 
10s.  6d. — Europe,  1914-1933. 

^  A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  Histories  and  His¬ 
torians  of  Hispanic  America.  New  York. 
H.  W.  Wilson.  1942.  144  pp.  $1.75.— 
An  extremely  useful  tool  for  this  field. 
^  Otto  Zoff.  The  Hugenots.  New  York. 
Fischer.  1942.  340  pp.  $3.50. — In  France 
and  in  America. 

^Stefan  Zweig.  Amerigo:  A  Comedy  of 
Errors  in  History.  New  York.  Viking 
Press.  1942.  128-f  14  pp.  $2.00.— Acci¬ 
dent  and  forgery  kept  the  New  World 
from  being  named  Columbia. 

English  Travel  and  Folklore 

^  Rose  and  Bob  Brown.  Amazing 
Amazon.  New  York.  Modern  Age.  1942. 
371  pp.  $3.00. — 8,000  miles  of  it,  seen, 
enjoyed  and  recorded. 

^  Mary  B.  Kidder.  No  Limits  but  the 
S/(y.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1942.  233  pp.  $3.00. — Diary  of  a 
trip  through  Inca  Land. 

English  Verse 

^  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Fifty  Selected 
Poems.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1941.  151  pp.  $2.00. — ^Se¬ 
lected  and  translated  by  C.  F.  MacIntyre. 

Poem  of  the  Cid.  New  York.  The 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1942.  Ca. 
250  pp. — Translation  and  notes  by  Arch¬ 
er  M.  Huntington. 

^  W.  R.  Rodgers.  *‘Awa/(e!"  and  Other 
Wartime  Poems.  New  York.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  1942.  $1.50. — Indignant  verses 
from  a  young  Ulster  poet. 

^  Axel  Olrik.  A  Bool{  of  Danish  Bal¬ 
lads.  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1939.  337  pp.  $3.00. — Selections 


from  Olrik,  translated  by  E.  M.  Smit- 
Dampier. 

^  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Poems  from  the 
Boo/^  of  Hours.  Norfolk,  Connecticut. 
New  Directions.  1941.  31  pp.  35c  and 
$1.00. — Translated  by  Babette  Deutsch. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  George  Arthur  Buttrick.  Prayer.  New 
York.  Abingdon-Cokesbury.  1942.  333 
pp.  $2.75. — Study  of  a  vital  spiritual 
problem,  both  devout  and  literate,  by  an 
English  preacher  and  scholar  now  locat¬ 
ed  in  this  country. 

^  Mina  Waterman.  Voltaire,  Pascal  and 
Human  Destiny.  New  York.  King’s 
Crown  Press.  1942.  130  pp.  $1.75. — Pur¬ 
ports  to  be  an  impartial  study  of  the 
Remarques  sur  les  Pensees  de  Pascal. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  Erskine  Caldwell.  All-Out  on  the 
Road  to  Smolensky.  New  York.  Ducll, 
Sloan  &  Pearce.  1942.  230  pp.  $2.50. — 
Graphic  account  of  observations  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  action  against  the  Nazis. 

^  Andrew  Efron.  The  New  Russian 
Empire.  New  Haven.  Tuttle,  Morehouse 
&  Taylor.  1941.  130  pp.  $2.00.— Un¬ 
sympathetic  evaluation. 

^  Albert  Guerard.  The  France  of  To¬ 
morrow.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1942.  287  pp.  $3.50. — An 
analysis  and  a  solution. 

^  Maurice  Hindus.  Russia  and  fapan. 
New  York.  Doubleday  Doran.  1942. 254 
pp.  $2.00. — They  must  fight. 

^  Maurice  Hindus.  Hitler  Cannot  Con¬ 
quer  Russia.  New  York.  Doubleday 
Doran.  1941.  299  pp. — Maurice  Hindus 
has  regained  his  confidence  in  Russia. 

^  Capt.  Sergei  N.  Kournakoff.  Russia’s 
Fighting  Forces.  New  York.  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce.  1942.  258  pp.  $2.50. — 
What  is  the  Red  Army  like.^ 

^  Abbe  Arthur  Maheux.  French  Can¬ 
ada  &  Britain.  Toronto.  Ryerson  Press. 
1942.  121  pp.  $1.00  and  $1.50.— A  study 
in  racial  relations. 

^  Ezequiel  Padilla.  Three  Speeches  at 
Rip  de  faneiro.  Mexico.  Department  of 
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State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  International 
Press  Service  Bureau.  1942.  60  pp. — Ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  international  situation, 
delivered  at  the  Third  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  in  January,  1942. 

Roy  P.  Porter.  Uncensored  France. 
New  York.  Dial  Press.  1942.  305  pp. 
$2.75. — An  eye-witness  account  of  oc¬ 
cupied  France. 

^  The  Sixth  Column  inside  the  Occu¬ 
pied  Countries.  New  York.  Alliance. 
1942.  313  pp.  $2.50. — A  symposium. 
Masaryk,  Prince  Jean  of  Luxembourg, 
Genevieve  Tabouis,  etc.  discuss  the 
situation  in  their  respective  countries. 

English  Miscellaneous 

**  Hardin  Craig,  editor.  Stanford  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Language  and  Literature.  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  1941.  387  pp. — A  me¬ 
morial  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Stanford  University. 

Ronald  Hilton.  Handbool{  of  His¬ 
panic  Source  Materials  and  Research 
Organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
1942.  441  pp.  $5.00. — A  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  work. 

Mario  A.  Pei.  The  Italian  Language. 
New  York.  Columbia  Press.  1941.  272 
pp. — A  scholarly  manual. 

**  Twice  a  Year.  New  York.  Fall-Win¬ 
ter,  1941.  Spring-Summer,  Fall-Winter, 
1942.  308  and  357  pp.  $1.50  and  $2.00. 
— The  first  features  a  discussion  of  Fed¬ 
eralism  by  various  historians,  the  sec¬ 
ond  devotes  considerable  attention  to 
Alfred  Stieglitz. 

**  Theses  on  Pan  American  Topics. 
Washington.  Pan  American  Union. 
1941.  170  pp.  75c. — A  bibliography  of 
studies  by  candidates  for  degrees  in 
American  colleges. 

*  Selected  List  of  Boo\s  (in  English) 
on  Latin  America.  Washington.  Pan 
American  Union.  1942.  69  pp.  25c. — A 
check  list,  alphabetically  by  countries. 

*  George  Vernadsky.  Bohdan,  Hetman 
of  Ukraine.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1941.  150  pp.  $2.50.— Study 
of  a  dramatic  Ukrainian  leader  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 


A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  Latin  America  in 
Fiction.  Washington.  Pan  American 
Union.  1941.  35  pp.  50c. — A  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  books  in  English  for  adults. 

Russian  Literature 

^  Maxim  Gorky.  Neosbrannyie  litera- 
turno-kjiticheskje  stat’i.  Moskva.  Gihl. 
1941.  546  pp.  10  rubles. — ^Fugitive  pa¬ 
pers  and  notes  on  literary  subjects. 

^  Khrestomatia  po  istorii  russf{ovo  te- 
atra  XVIII  i  XIX  vel{ov.  Leningrad- 
Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1940.  335  pp.  10.50 
rubles. — Edited  by  G.  I.  Goyan.  A  text 
book  on  the  history  of  the  Russian  the¬ 
atre. 

^  Klassil{i  russI{oy  dramy.  Leningrad- 
Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1940.  387  pp.  17 
rubles. — Essays  on  standard  Russian 
dramatists,  edited  by  V.  A.  Desnitsky. 

^  Teatralnaia  Moskva.  Moskva.  Tsen- 
tralnaia  teatralnaia  kassa.  1940.  392  pp. 
13  rubles. — Pre-war  guide  to  places  of 
amusement  in  Moscow. 

^  William  Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Boris  Pasternak.  Moskva.  Gihl. 
1941.  171  pp.  2.75  rubles. — ^The  most 
recent  of  a  long  list  of  Russian  transla¬ 
tions  of  Hamlet. 

^  William  Shakespeare.  Izbrannyie  so- 
chineniya  v  chetyrekjh  tomakjh.  Moskva- 
Leningrad.  Detizdat.  1938.  522  pp.  9 
rubles. — Hamlet,  translated  by  M.  L. 
Losinsky;  Macbeth  by  S.  M.  Soloviov; 
King  Lear  by  T.  L.  Shchepkina-Kuper- 
nik. 

^  Y.  Yuzovsky.  Dramaturgia  GorI{pvo. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  1940.  245  pp.  15 
rubles. — On  Gorky  as  dramatist. 

Russian  Drama  and  Fiction 

^  A.  Afinogenov.  Mashen^a.  Moskva- 
Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1941.  69  pp.  1.40 
rubles. — ^Last  play  by  a  dramatist  who 
was  recently  killed  by  a  bomb. 

*  M.  Svetlov.  Dvadtsat  let  spustia. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1941.  71 
pp.  1.60  rubles. — A  verse  drama  dealing 
with  the  Civil  War  of  1919. 

^  Mate  Zalka.  Izbrannoie.  Moskva. 
Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1941.  590  pp.  14.50 
rubles. — Collected  stories  of  a  Soviet 
leader  who  died  in  Spain. 


